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ILLUSTRATED BY FW.FIT Y 
UR people generally are familiar with 

the three great factors of the co- 
ordinated energies which affect our national 
life, the legislative, the executive and the 
judicial branches. Many have a vague 
realization that the executive branch is 
subdivided into eight great departments: 


The state or foreign relations, the treasury, 


war, justice, the post office, navy, interior 
and agriculture; and that the secretaries 
of these various departments, with the 
President as chief, constitute the Cabinet. 
Beyond these general facts knowledge be- 
comes limited to the few. Indeed, the few, 
with an occasional exception, fail entirely 
to comprehend the breadth and scope, the 
far-reaching importance, of the governmental 
functions thus carried on. In this paper 
I shall endeavor to make my _ readers 
acquainted with some of the less familiar 
phases of one branch of the great executive 
machine. If, perchance, my contribution 
be of little value in your eyes, please con- 
sider it a penance performed by one who 
once in his ignorance spoke many evil 
words of governmental administration. A 
better acquaintance with the facts has 
brought respect, not unmixed with wonder 
and reverence. 

Within a stone’s throw of the Executive 
Mansion stands the treasury building, an 
immense structure of granite and Virginia 
freestone, the heart, it may be said, of the 
body politic, for from it come the energiz- 
ing currents without which not a single 
operation of the government could be carried 
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on. The first treasury building was a wooden 
structure built under the direction of 
George Hatfield, an English architect who 
had been called to this country to take 
charge of the work on the Capitol. This 
building was burned by the English troops 
in 1814. Another building, which was 
also occupied by the state department, was 
speedily constructed. but it also was 
destroyed by fire on March 1, 1833. In 
1841 the old portion of the present building 
was completed. Its eastern facade is a 
lofty colonnade of thirty Ionic columns. 
Extensions were constructed of Maine granite 
in the period from 1855 to 1869. At 
that time the total cost of the building was 
nearly seven million dollars, and since then 
large sums of money have been expended 
in alterations and interior decoration, and 
its great size and beautiful proportions give 
it an architectural dignity equaled by few 
buildings in this country. 

As in the beginning the chief functions 
of the treasury centered on the finances of 
the government, so to-day its most im- 
portant operations relate to fiscal affairs. 
Almost the first efforts of the fathers to 
achieve the liberty of the Colonies were 
attended with perplexing problems relating 
to revenues for the support of the army; 
and I may add (speaking from experience) 
that with the passage of time those prob- 
lems are still with us. The germ of the 
treasury department is to be found in the 
financial struggles of the Revolution. Be- 
fore the establishment of the treasury and 
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before the adoption of the Constitution, 
the finances of the Colonies were controlled 
by committees, or by individuals, under 
the direction of the Continental Congress. 
Congress having provided for a secretary 
of the treasury in 1789, Alexander Hamilton 
was called upon to organize this branch of 
the government service. How well he 
wrought is shown by the fact that, though 
it has been much enlarged, few changes 
have been made in the system he created. 

When, however, we consider the magnitude 
of our financial transactions—that. we now 
receive and disburse more than a million 
dollars a day—the 
affairs of our fathers 
are likely to seem 
trivial; and yet I 
doubt not the task 
of raising four mill- 
ions of revenue re- 
quired greater effort 
then than for us to 
raise our hundred 
millions now. In 
two years we collect 
and disburse as 
much money as was 
received and spent 
by the government 
in the first fifty years 
of its existence. In 
week there is 
now expended more 
than was required to 
maintain the entire 
public service any 
year during the first quarter century of the 
republic. Including the postal revenues, the 
total receipts of the government for the last 
fiscal year amounted to $430,387,167, so 
that, in the period of a little over four 
years, or during one presidential admin- 
istration, a sum equal to all the money in 
the country is received into and paid out 
of the United States treasury. Tothis totala 
customs tariff contributed $176,554,000, 
and from internal revenue taxation there 
was received $146,688,000. The postal 
revenues amounted to almost $83,000,000. 
The twenty-five millions which remain are 
made up of miscellaneous items, such as 
profits on coinage, fees collected by the 
United States consuls, upon letters patent 
and lands, tax on national banks, sales of 
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public and Indian lands, customs fees, fines 
and penalties, sales of government property 
and minor subjects. The moneys thus de- 
rived are spent under the direction of the 
secretary of the treasury, in accordance 
with appropriations made by Congress, with 
the exception of the postal revenues, which 
are under the control of the postmaster- 
general. Since the postal revenues, how- 
ever, are not sufficient to support that 
branch of the public service, in each of re- 
cent years there have been paid out 
of the general funds in the treasury ten 
or eleven millions to supply Geficiencies. 
Under normal con- 
ditions, the national 
treasury is sufficiently 
supplied with funds 
derived from _tax- 
ation; but in times 
like these we must 
pledge the future, 
and charge another 
generation, perhaps, 
with a part of the 
burden which it is 
not convenient for 
us to bear. Loans 
are negotiated either 
abroad or among our 
own people. Begin- 
ning with the loan of 
$181,500, obtained 
from the Farmers- 
General of France 
during the Revolu- 
tionary War, down 
to the loan of $100,000,000 four per cent. 
bonds negotiated in February, 1896, this 
country has, first and last, issued interest- 
bearing obligations amounting to the 
enormous sum of $6,679,308,461.35, and 
has redeemed them in full as they matured. 
There are still outstanding $850,523,680 
bonds, which constitute the present in- 
terest-bearing debt, none of which is due, 
or even redeemable, except $25,364,500 
four and one-half per cent. bonds continued 
The greatest amount of 
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at two per cent. 
interest-bearing debt outstanding at any one 
time was about $2,350,000,000 in the fall 
of 1865. 

In collecting the duty upon 
the the treasury 
more than five thousand persons. 


imports, 
employs 
Includ- 


secretary of 
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vice is charged with the conduct of the salmon 
and seal fisheries of Alaska, and with the duty 
of enforcing the Chinese Exclusion Acts. 
As in the customs administration. the | 
internal revenue service has been divided into | 
districts, of which there are sixty-three, each >. 
presided over by a collector of internal revenue. More 
than three thousand persons are employed in this branch 
of the service. Efforts to evade these taxes, too, have 
been not less vigorously resisted than those 
to evade the customs. The internal revenue 
service keeps constantly employed a corps 
of cool and determined men, known as 
revenue agents, whose duty it is to ferret 
out illicit distilleries and other frauds. 
=< Having received the public revenues, 
rs the next duty of the department 
relates to their safe custody. The 
total available assets of the treasury 
on the 1st of May were $831,117, - 
862.74. Of this sum, $266,810,- 
ing the: 929.74 is available for the expense 
salaries 3p _ sj account of the government, while 
paid to . =~} $564,306,933 is held on deposit 
these, the ‘ : '. against outstanding certificates and 
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each dol- - , funds, the department employs the 


lar of cus- ; ; office of the treasurer at Washington, 
tomsreve- and nine sub-treasuries, which aré 
nue last located at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
year was a | eee Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, 
little less ~ , \ pees Philadelphia, St. Louis and San 
than four “fal si aay ef Francisco. An assistant treasurer of 








cents. The : - _—— — 5 the United States is in 
United States is divided into charge of each one of 
one hundred and twenty-one these subtreasuries. In 
customs collection districts. § = addition to this, public 
During the last fiscal year, amen - ———————— 
importations to the value of 

$764,730,412 were entered at 

the various custom houses in 

the United States and examined by customs 
officials. To secure efficiency in the customs 
service, the secretary of the treasury has under 

his direction a corps of specially qualified officers, 

who, from time to time, examine into the methods of the 
several ports with a view to the correction of abuses and 
the prevention of fraudulent practices. These officers, 
some of whom are stationed in Europe, known as special 
agents of the customs, and who may be not inappro- 
priately characterized as the eyes and ears of the depart- 
ment, aid materially in facilitating the transaction of 
business between the importers and the government. I conmeususn ase ‘aie 
may add in passing that this branch of the treasury ser- SHIPS. 
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funds are kept on deposit in one hundred 
and seventy national banks, which have 
been specially designated as depositories. 
These national bank depositories are permit- 
ted to hold, upon the deposit with the 
treasurer of the United States of govern- 
ment bonds as security, a fixed balance, 
and when that balance is reached and passed 
each bank is required to transfer the excess 
to the most convenient subtreasury. The 
assistant treasurers in the various cities 
named, and the national bank depositories, 
are in most instances disbursing offices. 
Last vear, through these agencies, the 
treasury disbursed on account of ordinary 
expenditures $327,983,049.09. Every 
dollar of this great sum paid out must at 
one time or another be the subject of an 
accounting by the auditors of the depart- 
ment. Under the present method, the 
treasury department has six auditors’ offices 
and a comptroller. There is an auditor 
for the treasury department, who examines 
and passes upon all accounts relating to ex- 
penditures incurred on account of the va- 
rious treasury services. Each of the other 
executive departments of the government 
must submit its accounts to the scrutiny of 
an auditor of the treasury department. 
The auditor of the treasury for the post office 
department employs more than four hun- 
dred clerks—the largest accounting office 
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in the world. The auditors of the treasury 
are under the supervision and direction of 
the comptroller of the treasury. This 
officer is the chief of the accounting system. 

The department has come to be more than 
a national treasury; it is a department of 
commerce as well. 

The organization embraces separate ser- 
vices, which may well be grouped under 
the general designation of marine depart- 
ments. If you have been abroad and are 
returning, while your ocean liner is yet at 
sea she may be hailed by a ship of the 
treasury department’s navy, a revenue 
cutter, and customs officers will board her, 
seal her hatches and for the time 
being official custody of her cargo. Last 
year this service had thirty-six vessels in 
commission, of which twenty-one were 
cruisers and fifteen detailed on harbor duty 
and inland waters. The vessels of this 
fleet do not lie idly at their moorings, but 
in calm and storm they stand out at sea, 
keeping a sharp lookout for incoming 
vessels of the merchant marine, of which 
last year they boarded and examined more 
than 18,000. They are ever watchful for 
ships in distress, and are under special orders 
to succor the shipwrecked. Last year it 
rendered assistance to eighty-two vessels in 
actual distress, with six hundred and twenty- 
At this very time a 


take 


three persons on board. 
revenue-cutter party is engaged in a daring 
attempt to rescue the ice-bound whalers in 
the Arctic Ocean near Point Barrow. 
Particular attention has been paid to the 
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personnel and discipline of this branch of 


the treasury service. There are one hun- 
dred and forty-four line and seventy-eight 
engineer officers on the active list, fif- 
teen line and twenty engineer officers on 
permanent waiting orders and about one 
thousand enlisted men of various grades. 
In addition to their regular duties as offi- 
cers of the revenue-cutter service, some are 
engaged as inspectors of districts in the life- 
saving service. The officers rank in effi- 
ciency and ability with those in the same 
grades in the navy, and to-day they form, 
temporarily at 
least, a part of 
the navy of the 
United States. 
As navigators 
near land they 
grow cautious. 
On a_ strange 
coast vessels 
proceed slowly 
frequent 
sound- 


with 
careful 
ings, in order 
the 
shoal 
Ours 


to avoid 
hidden 
or rock. 
is no longer a 
strange coast. 
The 
may know it as 

the 

streets of your 

No cap- 

tain’s cabin is 

complete 

the 

the 

coast and geo- 

detic survey, 

another important branch of the treasury 
service. The officers of this branch have 
made surveys of our coast to a distance 
of twenty leagues from shore. The 
master of a vessel having a survey chart 
before him is able to shape a safe course, 
avoiding the unseen dangers to navigation. 
Notices are frequently issued to mariners 
of important changes or discoveries, and 
these have proved to be of great benefit 
to commerce and navigation. The work 
of the coast and geodetic survey is for the 
most part of a highly scientific character. 


navigator 
you know 
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now 


without 
charts of 
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Its officers are students of astronomy, 
geodesy, magnetics, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, civil engineering and kindred 
subjects. 

Attached to the coast and geodetic sur- 
vey is the office of standard weights and 
measures, which tests, verifies and stand- 
ardizes the weights and measures now in 
daily use. 

The coast and geodetic survey will, in a 
few months, make known to the world the 
results of a great undertaking which it has 
had in hand for more than a quarter of 

acentury. The 
present year 
will be looked 
upon by future 
generations as 
marking an 
epoch in the 
history of this 
service, and of 
science. In 
1871 it began 
an investiga- 
tion to deter- 
mine the size 
and figure of 
the earth, and 
particularly of 
the North 
American con- 
tinent and our 
own country. 
The work has 
been con- 
ducted by the 
measurement 
of a transconti- 
nental are, 
the 39th 
north parallel. 
The coast and survey having 
pointed out the rock, the shoal and the 
reef, you still stand in need of another 
treasury aid. The treasury department 
maintains more than 1,100 lighthouses and 
beacon-lights on shore. Far out at sea 
there are shoals where storms rage, and no 
fixed structure can stand, and at forty- 
two of these danger-points stanch ships 
are anchored, their mastheads holding aloft 
warning lights. Sometimes the violence 
of the storm is such that they are broken 
from their moorings, and the brave officers 
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who man them are lost. It used to be 
that these lightships were unprovided with 
any motive power of their own, but now 
most of them have steam power, and are 
able to make their way to port if the 
anchors do not hold. 

The lighthouse service does more than 
light the shores of the sea. It frequently 
happens that fogs are so heavy and thick 
that even the most powerful light cannot 
penetrate the gloom. It is then that the 
song of the steam siren is heard—a song full 
of discord and 
painful to the 
ears of those 
who are ashore, 
but the sweetest 
of music to the 
storm-beaten 
mariner at sea. 

Then there are 
bell buoys 
and whistling 
buoys, electric 
light and gas 
buoys, 5,000 
of them, to 
guide the mari- 
ner safely to 
port. In the 
construction, 
care and main- 
tenance of the 
various aids 
to navigation 
5,000 
persons are em- 

The 

the 
comes 
to very nearly 
$4,000,000 
per annum. 
anchored at sea, 
of one hundred ships. 

You will see that your safety has already 
been pretty well considered by the officers 
of the revenue-cutter, the coast survey and 
the lighthouse services. But it may be 
reassuring for you to know that the steam- 
boat inspection service has carefully ex- 
amined the boilers of your ocean liner, 
tested their strength to resist explosion, 
calculated the seaworthiness of your ship, 
licensed its officers and, in general, given 


almost 


ployed. 


cost of 
service 
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a certificate that all precautions for safe 
navigation have been complied with. The 
steamboat inspection service is divided into 
ten general districts and forty-two local 
districts. The subordinates of the 
service make their examinations and report 
to the supervising inspectors of these 
districts, and the supervising inspectors 
report to the supervising inspector-general 
at Washington each week as to the work 
performed during that period. The United 
States was the first country to adopt phys- 
ical tests for 
boiler plates by 
actually break- 
ing a piece of 
every plate used 
in the boilers. 
This inspection 
begins at the 
mill, where the 
plates, if found 
satisfactory, 
are stamped by 
the inspector. 
The inspectors 
of hulls look 
into the con- 
dition of the 
main structure 
of vessels. They 
are also charged 
with the duty 
of seeing that 
steam __ vessels 
carry proper 
life-saving 
equipments, 
and that the 
life-boats are 
up to the stand- 
ard = required. 
The dangers of steam navigation have 
been reduced to a minimum by this service. 
Last year it inspected more than 8,000 
and issued more than 44,000 
licenses to officers of steam vessels. In 
1851, before the present steamboat in- 
spection law went into effect, the number 
of lives lost on steam vessels was nearly 
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seven hundred, or one to every two vessels 
navigated by The number of 
passengers carried on steam vessels during 
that year was 39,000,000. Last year, it 
is estimated that not less than 650,000,000 
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passengers were carried, with a total loss 
of life of but one hundred and eighty-three 
persons, resulting from various accidents 
occurring on twenty-six steam vessels, or 
one-third of one per cent. of those inspected. 

But if, after all these agencies of safety 
have been employed by the treasury depart- 
ment, your vessel should be driven upon the 
shoals, there is almost the certainty that a 
surfman of the life-saving service of the 
treasury department will note your distress 
and call his comrades to the rescue, for in 
storm and calm he paces the weary stretches 
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worth involved $119,000,000 was saved. 
In the year 1897, out of 4,443 lives im- 
periled only fifty-three were lost, and this 
is regarded by our life-saving authorities 
as an unusually large percentage. In 1896, 
which was an exceptionally favorable year, 
out of 5,205 lives imperiled only twenty 
were lost, one out of every two hundred 
and sixty, and less than one per cent. of 
the number involved. 

You might think that the treasury de- 
partment has now exhausted all its means 
for your safety; but we will suppose that, 





of sand and cliff 
and with eager 
eyes scans the 
sea, ever on the 
lookout for 
the imperiled. 


in the work of rescue which has 
been performed by the life-saving 
service, your life has been preserved 
but you have been maimed and 
battered by tossing wreckage, or 
crushed by masses of shore-driven 





Twenty-five 
years ago this 
life-saving ser- 
vice of ours 
comprised only 
a score or more 
of rough board 
huts for the 
shelter of boats | 
located on the 
Long Island 
and New Jersey 
coasts, employ- 
ing no crews at all and conducting 
such a class of operations as 
was then possible through the 
agency of volunteers supplied with 
rude and defective appli- 
ances. To-day it has 256 com- 
plete stations, thoroughly equipped 
with the latest and most effective 
life-saving devices, manned by _ nearly 
2,000 expert surfmen, selected solely 
for professional fitness and (as the law 
requires) without political or partisan con- 
siderations. This splendid service of 
humanity keeps its faithful vigil from the 
northernmost point of the Atlantic down the 
whole line of ocean coast, around the shores 
of the Gulf to the Rio Grande, along the 
American shores of the five Great Lakes and 
from the Golden Gate of the Pacific up to 
the British line. 

Next to the rescue of lives is the duty 
of saving property, and on this score it may 
be stated that of more than $153,000,000 
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ice. In such 
event, it is not 
unlikely that 
you may receive 
the ministra- 
tions of a sur- 
geon the 
marine hospital 
service, who is 
an officer of the 
treasury depart- 
ment. The ma- 
rine hospital 
service is now 
in the centen- 
nial year of its 
existence. It 
originally 
intended to pro- 
vide hospitals 
and relief sta- 
tions for the care of sick and disabled seamen 
of the merchant marine of the United States. 
Over 50,000 seamen are now treated annu- 
ally in the hospitals and dispensaries of this 
service. From time to time other dutics 
have been added to the marine hospital 
service. It has not a little to do in con- 
nection with your safety in this home 
voyage, wherein the treasury department 
has already rendered such material assist- 
ance. It must prevent, if it can, the intro- 
duction and spread of epidemic diseases. 
This service is now charged with the manage- 
ment of eleven national quarantine stations. 
Here vessels coming from infected districts 
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was 
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are overhauled, disinfected, and detained 


for such periods as will determine when they 
may safely proceed to their destinations. 
The service is engaged continually in the 


collection and examination of mortality 
statistics and sanitary information, and it 
is particularly interested in the scientific 
investigation of the causes of disease. 
The medical corps of the marine hospital 
service consists of a supervising surgeon- 
general, sixteen surgeons, thirty-two passed 
assistant surgeons, seventeen assistant sur- 
geons and ninety-six acting assistant sur- 
geons—a total of 161. 

Possibly the vessel upon which you have 
made your homeward voyage has a steer- 
age, and if so there may be in it some three 
When your 
ship arrives at her dock, these immigrants 
are not at liberty freely to leave the ship and 
mingle with our people, but they must 
undergo, at the hands of properly qualified 
inspectors of the immigration 
rigid examination, in order that it shall be 
determined whether or not among them 
there are any that belong to the prohibited 
The expenses of this branch are 
paid from a fund known as the ‘‘immigrant 
fund, ’’ which is raised bya tax of $1.00 upon 


or four hundred immigrants. 


service, a 


classes. 
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each alien arriving in the 
United States. Last year 
the amount raised from 
this source was 
$300,000. A portion 
of the fund is devoted to 
the relief and care of such 
immigrants arriving in 
the United States as may 
fall into distress and 
become public charges 
within one year after 
landing. Last year, 
among the 230,000 immigrants coming to 
this country, 1,880 were debarred from 
landing. In addition to these, 263 who 
had become public charges within one 
year from landing were returned to their 
native countries. 

Thus far we have considered the ship as 
a material thing, and reviewed some of the 
undertakings carried on by the treasury 
department for its material soundness and 
well-being. In its arrivalsand departures, 
its inspection, its safeguarding against 
wreck or loss of life, the vessel has here- 
tofore been treated as mechanism—mechan- 
ism, in modern ocean navigation, of the 
most complex and beautifully adjusted parts. 
Yet, as there is a soul in nature as well as 
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in man, so, too, the ship, by the practices 
and laws of centuries and nations, is en- 
dowed with attributes to which no other 
product of man’s hands can lay claim. 
The sea is the common inheritance of the 
nations; wars of conquest cannot partition 
it, nor can laws be imposed upor those 
who make its salt waves contribute to the 
progress and wealth of mankind, except 
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Poem pr. 
by the vote of 
the free parlia- 
ment of nations 
in perpetual 
assemblage on 
its restless sur- 
face. The law 
of nations, not 
the law of one 
power, the ocean. To 
secure the right to sail, the law 
of nations prescribes that every 
vessel must carry with it a certifi- 
cate of its nationality, a record of 
its birth, or place of building—a 
description which shall serve to 


governs 


identify it anywhere—in brief, 
with us, a register issued by the 
bureau of navigation of the 
treasury department. This docu- 
ment is evidence to the world 
of the respectability of the ship and 
of the lawfulness of its errand, of its 
responsibility to a nation, and of that 


nation’s sponsorship for its conduct toward 
all other vessels which it may meet. The 
rolls of the bureau of navigation record over 
22,000 American vessels to which certificates 
of nationality have been issued, and over the 
conditions of which both protection and 
scrutiny are maintained by the department. 


INCIDENTS OF 
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Our shores are hospitable. You have seen 
that they are lighted by more than a 
thousand lighthouses and beacons at night, 
and that every care and safeguard is ex- 
tended to vessels seeking our ports. Our 
foreign commerce now measures almost two 
thousand million dollars a year. The 
interests involved are so vast and so well 
worth fostering that the treasury department 
has felt that it would be a benefit to keep 
an account of the cargoes that come into 
our ports and of those that we send out. 
The bureau of statistics records the quanti- 
ties and values of the various commodities 
and the countries 
whence imported, or to which exported. 
This bureau also keeps the public informed 
of the volume and character of our trade 
with each foreign country, without which 
merchants and 
manufacturers 
would not know of 
the stocks of foreign 
goods in our markets 
and the foreign mar- 
kets in which there 
is a demand for the 
products of our in- 


forming the cargoes, 











THE LIFE-SAVING 


SERVICE 


dustry—facts which are becoming more 
and more essential to profitable conduct 
of trade and manufactures, in view of 
the close and eager competition of the 
whole commercial world for markets. The 
bureau of statistics records the repeated 


entrances and clearances of all vessels 
engaged in our foreign trade, under the 
flag of each nationality, thus keeping 


Congress informed of the relative importance 














of our maritime ports in their capacity for 
conducting the accommodation of our 
water-borne commerce, and their needs for 
harbor improvements. 

Among the many and varied functions 
of the treasury department is the work of 
erecting public buildings authorized by 


Congress. This is done through the office 


of the supervising architect, under the 
general supervision and control of the 


secretary of the treasury. The office of 
the supervising architect is one of the 
largest architectural offices in the world. 
The government now owns 327 completed 
buildings, erected at acost of $109,129, 449. 
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All the work performed 


of construction. 


through the office of the supervising 
architect is let by contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder. For the maintenance 


of these buildings, exclusive of repairs, 
there is required an annual expenditure of a 
sum approximating $2,000,000. Of this 
sum, $830,000 are expended for fuel, light, 
water, ice, miscellaneous items for cleaning 


purposes, such as soap, brooms, brushes, 
etc., and for electrical installations and 
supplies. The cost of lighting during the 


last fiscal year, exclusive of expense for 
operating electric-lighting plants in seven 
of the larger buildings, amounted to 

















These buildings range in cost from $5,000 
to $6,000,000 each, and the repairs which 
have been made upon them to the present 
more than $11,000,000. 
The treasury department now has nineteen 
various cities throughout the 
country in course of construction, the total 
limit of cost of which exceeds $22,000,000, 
and fifteen buildings have been appropriated 
for upon which work is not yet commenced, 
total limit of cost of $2,845,000. 
The office force at Washington, numbering 
one hundred and thirty-seven persons, con- 
architects, draftsmen, engineers, 
computers, and experts in heating, lighting 
and sanitary matters, in addition to a clerical 
force needed in work 


time have cost 


buildings in 


at a 


sists of 


the administrative 
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$350,000. The item of water amounted 
to nearly $70,000. More than 1,500 
employees are required to look after these 
buildings. They fire- 
men, elevator conductors, laborers, janitors, 
watchmen, electricians and 
The expense of maintaining these buildings 
is borne by the government, even to the 
minutest details. This year there will be 
expended $30,000 for washing towels, 
hauling ashes, sprinkling streets and re- 
moving snow and ice. For new furniture, 
and the repair of old, with which to equip 
these buildings something like a quarter 


include engineers, 


charwomen. 


million dollars is required each year. 
24,000 yards of brussels carpet are used 
annually. About ninety per cent. of the 
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appropriations for the maintenance of public 
buildings is expended under contracts 
which are based upon proposals solicited 
by newspaper advertisements. 

The banking power of the United States, 
exclusive of savings banks, is said to rep- 
resent over thirty per cent. of the banking 
power of the world, and the deposits of 
savings banks in this country amount to 
about twenty-eight per cent. of similar lia- 
bilities of the world’s savings institutions. 
An important part of this great banking 
power is under the watchful eye of an offi- 
cer of the treasury department, the comp- 
troller of the cur- 
rency. Subject to his 
supervision are the 
national banks. Ac- 
cording to the last 
statement issued by 
the comptroller, there 
are now 3,594 na- 
tional banks in oper- 
ation. Every state 
and territory in the 
United States is rep- 
resented, the distri- 
bution in number 
ranging from three 
in Nevada to four 
hundred and seventy- 
five in the state of 
New York. Within 
a few days, the first 
national bank in the 
territory of Alaska, 
to be located at 
Sitka, has been char- 
tered. The resources of all these banks 
approximate four billions of dollars. The 
individual deposits amount to seventeen 
hundred millions, and the item of loans 
and discounts to within a fraction of two 
billions of dollars. They have  out- 
standing circulating notes to the amount 
of $184,106,000, to secure which they 
keep on deposit, in a vault in the treasury 

department, in the office 

of the treasurer of the 
United States, govern- 

ment bonds represent- 
-———ing a value of $212,- 
425,300. In addition 

= to this, there is also 
held by the treasurer 


Drawn by F. W. Fitzpatrick. 
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$34,760,500 in United States bonds to 
secure government deposits placed with 
those national banks which are known as 
depositary banks. Our national banking 
system was inaugurated in 1863. Since 
that time, 5,111 national banks have been 
organized, of which only seven per cent., 
approximately, have failed. 

The mints of the United States are nat- 
urally a part of the treasury department. 
To those who are not familiar with the proc- 
ess of coinage it may be of interest to 
know that the operations of this service 
extend from the mine to the _ treasury 
vaults. Its officers 
receive the crude 
bullion almost at the 
mouth of the mine, 
and upon the base 
metal drawn from the 
hearts of mountains 
and from river 
placers the forces of 
skill and science are 
employed, until the 
bright coins are made 
ready for distribu- 
tion. At convenient 
points there are 
located assay offices, 
now eight in number, 
as follows: Char- 
lotte, N. C.; St. 
Louis, Boise City, 
Helena, New York, 
Denver, Carson City 
and Deadwood. To 
facilitate the receipt 
and treatment of the new product of 
gold from the Klondike, it is proposed 
to establish an assay office at Seattle. 
The crude bullion is received at these of- 
fices, its value ascertained by melting and 
assaying, and payment made therefor, after 
which it is shipped to a coinage mint. 
Coinage mints are now located at Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco and New Orleans. 
Last year the industries consumed gold to 
the value of $11,400,000, of which $7,- 
884.000 was furnished by the mints in re- 
fined gold. The industrial arts consumed 
$10,204,000 of silver, two-thirds of which 
was the product of the mints. After the 
bullion is refined, the next step is to con- 
vert it into standard metal, containing nine 
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parts of gold or silver, as the case may be, 
and one part of copper. When that is done, 
it is melted and run into ingots, which are 
assayed and tested by an assayer to de- 
termine if they are of the proper fineness; 
and, if found within the limits prescribed, 
they are delivered to the coiner. They are 
then rolled into strips of the proper thick- 
ness, and from these the blanks from which 
the coin is stamped are cut. These blanks 
are tested to see if they are of proper 
weight. Those of proper weight are taken 
to the coining room to be stamped. This 
is the last thing to be done in producing 
the perfect coins. From the half-cent pieces 
of bronze up to the double eagles of gold, 
the total coinage in the one hundred and 
five years of the existence of the mint has 
amounted to $2,635,945,646. Two-thirds 
of this great sum has been gold—something 
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NOW WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY'S FLEET, 


national medals authorized by Congress are 
made by this service. About nine hundred 
persons now are engaged in mint operations. 

Now that I have in a measure outlined 
the processes by which our metallic money 
is made, it will be proper for me to give a 
brief account of our manner of making 
paper currency. One of the largest bureaus 
under the jurisdiction of the treasury de- 
partment is the bureau of engraving and 
printing. Engaged in that bureau, in the 
production of United States securities, 
including bonds, notes, internal revenue 
and postage stamps, and notes of national 





like 3,476 tons. The banks, there are more 
quantity of silver than 1,600 people. 
coined is over 21,000 No other country 


531 car- 
loads at forty tons to 
the car. The forces 
engaged in the mint 
service range from 
operators who may be 
classed as the merest 
laborers to persons of 
high scientific attain- 
ments. There are 


tons, or 


chemists of note, and 
engravers 
distinction. 


artists and 


of All 








BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 


maintains so vast an 
establishment, or one 
so well equipped for 


the particular work 
involved. Last year 
the bureau printed 


17,000,000 sheets of 
United States notes, 
certificates of deposit, 
bonds and national 
currency, representing 
a value of $478, 506, - 
050. It printed a 
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billion of stamps for the internal revenue 
service, and of postage stamps for the use 
of the pest office department it printed 
more than three billions. The paper upon 
which the notes are printed is manufactured 
under government supervision. It is known 
as distinctive paper, and it is unlawful for 
any other concern to make it, or even have 
it in possession. The inks are the best 
that can be purchased, and the workmanship 
is not to be excelled 
anywhere in the 
world. The endeavor 
is to attain perfection 
and the object to 
prevent, if possible, 
successful imita- 
tions. But, in spite 
of all that human 
skill has been able 
to accomplish in 
devising difficulties 
for counterfeiters to 
overcome, it has 


been found impos- 
sible to prevent, 
altogether, frauds 
upon the govern- 


ment by them. In 

order to reduce them 

toa minimum, how- 

ever, the treasury department 
maintains a secret service. I 
cannot tell you much about 
this service, because it is a 
secret service. It is singular 
how attractive counterfeiting 
is to the wickedly inclined of 
all grades of intelligence. The 
man or woman who is moved 
to counterfeit a penny may 
not be as intelligent as he who 
seeks to counterfeit a United 
States a hundred- 
dollar note, but his motive is 
the same. Our smallest coin in value has 
come to be a favorite subject with counter- 
feiters of a certain class, and many spurious 
pennies are in circulation. Last month, at 
New York alone, 7,500 were detected at the 
subtreasury. In some parts of the coun- 
try attempts have been made to circulate 
paper money which has no resemblance 
on the currency of the United 


a 


bond, or Drawn oy k. W 


earth to 
States, and takers of it have been found. 
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Now very briefly as to the personnel of 
the treasury department. There are ap- 
proximately in its employ 25,000 persons, 
an army of men and women equal in 
number to the regular army of the United 
States. It may reasonably be supposed 
that, by the law of averages, each one 
of these persons represents a family of 
five. Here, then, are 125,000 persons 
whose affairs of life are closely connected 
with the operations 
of the department. 
They would popu- 
late a city larger 
than the city of 
Albany. In the de- 
partment at Wash- 
ington, alone, 
almost 4,500 people 
are employed. I 
have recently been 
interested in a cen- 
sus taken of the 
departmental _ ser- 
vice at Washington 
with a view of 
ascertaining the 
special capacities of 
the officers, clerks 
and employees who 
go to make up the treasury force 
-at the capital. I find that there is 
scarcely an art, ascience, a pro- 
fession, a trade or a calling of 
any kind or description that is 
not represented. From the force 
could be constructed a complete 
industrial commonwealth. Among 
those who formerly held member- 
ship in this service were such men 


as Eli Perkins, the humorist; 
John Burroughs, the poet of 
nature; John Pierpont, John 


James Piatt, Walt Whitman, and 
the friend who gave him the title 
of ‘‘the Good Gray Poet, ’’ William Douglass 
O’Connor, whose untimely death took from 
us a novelist and writer of brilliant promise. 
Thus, in this little world of the treasury 
department, with its multiplied activities, 
are epitomized the character and qualities 
of the great nation it serves. May this 


hour’s study of the servant operate to give 
you an increased admiration and love for 
its great master, the Nation. 




















TOTES 


By M. 


of UMMIT ambitions?’’ queried the con- 
ductor, as he helped the ladies with 
their luggage, and glanced at our brand-new 
alpenstocks and bright canteens. ‘‘I’m 
afraid you make it, and there was 
another fatality last week. Even the men 
find it pretty stiff work this year. 
The superintendent’s order for a special 
stop at Hood River station may have ex- 


won't 


plained his interest in our party of 
eleven. But it took more than the gratu- 
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and Rainier for a royal rearguard, were the 
Fort Vancouver barracks, where Grant and 
Sheridan were once quartered. There, also, 


were the lofty palisades of Cape Horn’s 
basaltic rock, Wind Mountain, bleak and 
barren, and the terraced Castle Rock. On 


the Oregon bank we hurried between the 
Pillars of Hercules; passed Rooster Rock, 
projecting out into the water; passed La- 
Falls and the misty Bridal Veil, to 
Falls, which hisses swift water 


torelle 
Multinomah 





itous prognostication 
of a_ railroad official 


to disturb the enthu- 
easy confi- 
dence of our first snow 
mountain climb, for 
we had set out to gain 
the summit of Mount 
Hood—the splendid 
mountain that guards 


siasm and 








our Western Port- 
land. 

From Portland 
eastward the _ train 
bore us through the 


beautiful Columbia 
River country. On 
the Washington side, 
with snow-capped 
Adams, St. Helen’s 
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over a sheer drop of 
eight hundred feet, 
like Roman candles 
shooting downward, 
bursting and _ scatter- 
ing many-colored 
brilliancy in the sun- 
light. Up the river, 
lined with familiar 
salmon _ fish-wheels 
and scows and great 
lumber flumes, were 
the rapids. Of these 
the Indians have a 
legend that the Co- 
lumbia crowded itself 
into a narrow channel 
to enable the god to 
swing an easy bridge 


over its bosom. 
27 
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The labors of the 
locomotive told us that 
we had already reached 
a considerable eleva- 
tion by the time we 
arrived at Hood River. 
The little village, 
where we spent the 
first night, nestles, 
with its wide-spread- 
ing oak trees, like a 
motherly hen at the 
foot of the mountain. 
From a little knoll 
above our hotel 
watched the rosy light 
fade out of the sky, and 
the purple shadows 


we 
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influences and up to 
a plateau—a natural 
park above the town, 
with a grassless soil 
and a thick growth of 
waving pine trees. 
Here was our first full 
view of Mount Hood 
since we left Portland, 
and just behind us the 
finest view of Mount 
Adams. Adams is a 
beautiful furrowed 
mountain, surprisingly 
like Hood when seen 
from base to summit. 
It was a rare privilege 
to compare these two 





creep up from the water 
over the mountains. 

By six o’clock the next morning we had 
breakfasted, and our coach and four was at 
the door. The ladies of the party donned 
linen dusters and white sunbonnets, and 
for the protection afforded by these they 
were, before long, grateful enough. 

The first hours of that morning drive 
The air was a tonic. 


were simply charming. 
The horses took the steepness of the road 
briskly and we were all gay and happy. 
Just a little climb took us out of the oak 
under the Hood River 


trees and gardens 


AT THE TIMBER LINE, 


READY TO CLIMB. 


great mountains from 
one spot. 
turned our whole attention to Mount Hood. 
Its northern was entirely new to 
us. The great bump of Barrett’s Spur 
was now to the right instead of to the 
left, as seen from Portland. Here the 
new and most interesting feature of the 
mountain was Cooper’s Spur, over which, 
as we knew, lay the way to the summit. 
It is a great mass of rock and sand, and 
from the timber line it stretches a curved 
length up into the snow of the mountain. 

‘*Burt,’’ the driver, was justly indignant 
upon the subject of the 
forest fires which we 
saw burning in the 
distance. It really is 
a theme for serious con- 
sideration, when, year 
after year, for a few 
sheep herds, thousands 
of acres of valuable 
timber are destroyed. 
The grass and young 
willows growing from 
ash-covered 
land are the finest past- 
urage for sheep, and 
the herder wilfully 
sets fire to a whole 
forest to furnish easy 
food for next year's 
flock. 

At the half-way 
place where we stopped 
for luncheon we took 


But we soon 


side 


forest- 

















a light wagon and afresh relay of horses 
for the steeper climb before us. Oppress- 
enough before, the dust now increased 
with every mile. It rose fairly in billows, 
through which we caught an occasional 
glimpse of our mountain, towering big and 
white, each time appreciably nearer. It 
vas a winking and blinking at majesty 
until finally the last slow, stiff mile was 
passed and we were at the Cloud-cap Inn, 
thousand feet of elevation, and the 
gracious end of our second day’s journey. 

The inn is a low, picturesque building 
of silver fir logs, spreading itself out in a 
way all its own to the very edge of the 
precipice. We are glad it is so securely 
cabled to the rocks, because it is the spot 
to which one’s heart returns in all recollec- 
tions of Mount Hood. 


ive 


seven 


The ‘‘Langille boys,’’ the famous 
mountaineers of the coast, are the hosts of 
this unique hostelry. Their mother, 


‘*Tant Sannie,’’ smiled her greetings from 
the steps, armed with feather brushes for 
the first dusty traveler who came within 
Within we found every convenience, 
and doubtless more luxurious comforts than 
are often awarded mountain climbers at the 
There are rough stone fireplaces 
large enough to accommodate many times 
In the low-timbered 
dining-room are the broad windows to which 
one returns over and over again. As far 
as the eye can reach in every direction are 
the most magnificent views of river valleys 
and snow mountains and forest-covered hills. 

Some plans for the next day were matured, 
alpenstocks tested and climbing shoes and 


reach. 


snow line. 


three Hebrew children. 
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apparel approved by the guide, then we 
were ready for a quiet evening at Cloud-cap 
Inn, and then for bed. 

Just a few hours later the call for ‘‘Sun- 
rise ! rang through the 
halls, and brought us up the narrow stair- 
case over the to the belvedere. Ii 
was not yet four o'clock in the morning. 
The in melting had silvered the 
heavens. About the sharp peak was a 
soft white cloud, the fleeciest of wraps for 
the chill of the night. We sat with our 
backs to the east. For once in my life I 
had determined not to disparage reflected 
glories, so my enthusiasm was more than 


sunrise! sunrise! 


roof 


stars 
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satisfied with the morning illuminations of 
the mountain. I knew the valleys were 
full of mists, and that the mellow light 
behind me was the forerunning ray of Old 
Sol’s awakening. But the beautiful lights 
on Hood were enchanting. Now a faint 
blush color, as the sun’s curtain grew thin, 
then a yellow glow, and finally, when the 
sun burst through, and tore, and scattered, 
and started to moving all the clouds and 
yapors, the glory of Hood was like streams 
of burnished gold, glittering in tri- 
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the summit of Mount Hood, come note and 
do his face as I do mine.”’ 

He proceeded to apply a quantity of 
vaseline, and then a thick coating of black, 
gritty charcoal. 

‘‘Not the ladies, 
fair blonde. 

‘*Yes, indeed, ladies most of all. But 
you needn’t rub it so far into your hair, 
and your bonnets will protect your necks. *’ 
The sun reflected on snow burns fearfully, 
and this repulsive cosmetic is as necessary 
for the face 


too?’’ protested one 





umph. One 
afteranother, 
rocky crags 
changed and 
gleamed like 
jewels. The 
red burnt 
rim of Bar- 
rett’s Spur 
shone like 
rubies. Soft 
ovals of firm 
snow were as 
m other-of- 
pearl, reflect- 
ing opal 
lights. Lower 
down pro- 
tected ridges 
of hardy 
spruce, green 
and glitter- 
ing in the 
early dew, 
were like em- 
eralds molten 
and pouring 
down over 
the valleys. 

How we 
laughed at each other’s appearance as we 
gathered at the climbers’ breakfast. 

‘What did the ladies Let me 
tell you. Over a complete suit of woolen 
underwear our gymnasium bloomers and 
blouse waists; two pairs of thick silk stock- 
ings, and heavy shoes with spiked soles; 
white sunbonnets and wool-lined_ kid 
The men were in all sorts of old 
clothes and sweaters. 

‘**Everyone,*’ said Mr. Langille, with all 
the authority his office as guide of the day 
permitted, ‘teveryone who expects to reach 








CREVASSE IN THE 


wear?"’ 


gloves. 


as are blue 
goggles for 
the eyes. The 
guide said 
that veils 
wouldn't do, 
because they 
were always 
blowing off, 
or freezing 
stiff, and then 
he added: 
**Tf youdon’t 
black, don't 
complain to 
me when your 
lips 
cracked, your 
nose is burnt 
and your face 


are 


swelled.”’ 
At last 
same the start 
the 
Up 


down 
canon. 
hill and 
down for a 
little distance 
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cafion, then we were fairly on Cooper's 
Spur. From we looked down 
into our first glacier, It is always an 
awful sight. The glaciers are icy rivers, 
and they are, too, the ungrateful children 
who tear and destroy with fearful force the 
very bosom of their mother mountain. As 
these glaciers, with their slow, relentless 


through 


here 


progress, and moraine upheavals, change all 
the landscape of mountain region, so, it 1s 
said, they will gradually wear away the 


mountain itself. But the Alaskan Muir 
only moves in its steepest portion about 
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five feet a day, and it has 
taken the Eliot glacier on 
Hood many generations to 
scoop and throw up Cooper’s 
Spur like a pile of earth 
beside a mighty grave. 

If we had entertained 
any earlier doubts, before 
we reached the top of 
Cooper’s Spur we were per- 
suaded that Rocky Mount- 
ain climbing was no joke. 

The horses were left at 
the spur, and for half a 
mile the path led over the 
backbone of the mountain, 
a steep arete with the yawn- 





ing crevasses of Eliot glacier 
on the right, and the larger 
Newton Clark on the left. 


This climb was the most 
exhausting of the whole 
ascent. There were loose 
rocks, too large to step 
over, with soft sand be- 
tween pulling us in to 


our knees with every step, 
3esides, the wind was al- 
most overpowering. It was 
for the ladies to 
creep along and drag their 
alpenstocks. After the utmost exertion 
we the névé field and crawled 
under the shelter of a rock for a bit of rest. 
We began to feel the altitude slightly, and 
one of the ladies returned from this point. 
But for the still determined ones there 
was a stout rope fastening us together, in 
true Alpine style, about ten feet apart. 

Mr. Langille led, and turning his feet 


easier 


reached 








ON THE NEVE 


SNOW 


FIELD. 








HEAD OF THE CANON, 
out sidewise stamped the inner edge of 
his heavy spiked shoes into the snow. 
We, following in the same steps, did like- 
wise, and soon felt ourselves pretty good 
snow climbers. At first we easily made 
forty steps without stopping for breath, 
but the increasing angle of ascent, and the 
altitude, speedily made many than 
that hard work. Ten steps would bring 
the heart throbbing right up into the throat, 
and a pull of the rope of the guide as a 
signal for ‘‘wind.’’ First we rested stand- 
ing, then sitting on alpenstocks thrust into 
the snow on a slant, the gallant men hold- 
ing the free end. But when the muscles 
under the knee began to ache we dug our 
heels into the hard snow and leaned straight 
back against the mountain to stretch and 
relax, and prevent, if possible, ‘‘leg weari- 
ness,’’ a sort of cramp mountaineers dread. 

Our path was continually steeper, with 
every step rubbing up against the icy 
mountain side. It did not seem as though 
we ever would get high enough even to see 


less 
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the end of the life-line. When finally we 
saw its welcome dark knot swaying in the 
wind and hanging away above our heads, 
it was like looking up the walls of a deep 
well. It did not seem possible that we 
should ever be able to reach it. 

But with each little came more 
determination. Every step of the way was 
now dug with the pick out of the icy 
snow. And everyone knew when he thrust 
his alpenstock that it might have to bear 
not only his own weight, but that of all 


rest 


on the line should there be any sudden 
glissade. It was now a very subdued party 


in the presence of a great deal of danger of 
slipping out of the footholds. My place 
at the top of the line next to the guide 
was safe, but made rather harder climbing 
than for the others. My climbing shoes 
were too long, and though I got plenty of 
shoe, I did not always get a supporting 
foot in the step. Twice I fell with a jerk 
the full length of my Alpine waist-line. 
Fortunately the guide above and the man 
below stood firm, and hauled me up easily. 
But it was hard to get over the horrid 
fright of dangling in mid-air with an up- 
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rooted stock 
in one’s hand. 

At the lower 
end of the life- 
line we were 
still more than 
a thousand feet 
from the top, 
but the dis- 
tance we had 
already cov- 
ered gave us 
great courage 
for the rest of 
the climb. 
The alpen- 
stocks of the ladies were here planted in 
the snow, and we climbed now holding 
fast to the rope. 

May I tell you of one poor girl I knew 
very well? She had eaten sweet chocolate 
to quench her thirst, and in one slip the 
knot of the taut saving-rope had struck 
her full in the stomach and she was grow- 
ing deadly ill. The ‘‘mountain sickness’’ 
is as inevitable and as overpowering to 
those so disposed as are its wretched cousins, 
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car-sickness and _ seasickness. 
It takes clenched teeth and grit 
to get to the summit after the 
It is the part 
of the good mountain guide to 
see these misfortunes promptly, 
and ours was equal to seeing 
pallor under charcoal. ‘He was 
not permitted to mention it and 
the two succeeded in hiding 
the little cuspidors which that 
good man scooped for her in 
the With many 
the poor lady managed to reach 
the place for luncheon. 

This arete or crag was a little 
to one side of our path ona 
most precipitous part of the 
mountain. The rock projected 
from the snow like an eyebrow, 


nausea begins. 


snow. stops 


giving scant room for our large 
party of seven. It took careful 
climbing to get seated, and then 
a steady and constant 
vigilance to keep from falling 
off. The picture of it is very 
true to life. Here our little 





nerve 
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chaperon came to the front with 
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an attack of hysteria, which 


sent some blood-curdling 
shrieks down the mountain, 
and some nervous tears down 
her face. These tears may 


have been pearly at the start, 
but ere they traversed cheek 
and chin they were very inky. 

A hurried luncheon and a 
refreshing canteen of cold tea, 
then back to the path and the 
life-line. We were holding 
with both hands and 
climbing like flies walking up 
the side of a room. 

There was a little rest before 
the last sheer climb of one 
hundred and fifty feet to the 
summit, the steepest and most 
part of the whole 
There is no life-line 
because the rough edges of ice 
at the top would soon make 
it worse than useless. 

There was now no thought 
of going back. It grew very 
cold, and as we started up we 
keenly felt the cutting wind. 





on now 


perilous 


ascent. 

















Each step was made with the 

pick in the solid ice wall. It took all the 
strength the men could command in that 
altitude to plant their alpenstocks. We 
were solemnity itself. No one spoke but 
the men, each of whom thrust his stock 


with a ‘**‘Now!’’ then held firmly until 
the others did the same, and mounted 
step by step. Almost before we realized 
it—it was accomplished! Our guide was 











LUNCH 


ROCK. 





SUMMIT OF MOUNT HOOD 


up with a shout, and pulling at my waist- 
line while I scrambled through icy mina- 
rets as high as my head. Then stepping 
along each in turn pulled the other until we 
were all up. 

The wind 
coldest of frigid gales. 


all directions the 
We were enveloped 
in clouds too heavy and dense for any sight 
of the Under feet the 
had edges like sharp glass. The space on 
top is than that of a 
veranda, though the southern slope is some- 
what gradual to Crater Rock. It has been 
many years since Hood was an active vol- 
but will the fumes of 
brimstone, and some mountaineers have seen 


blew in 


world. snow 


not more roomy 


cano, you notice 
steam issuing from fissures in the old crater. 
In a sheltered protected by rocks 
we found the metallic box containing a 
register of names and and a 
little journal of the successful climbers. 
We wrote our names with stiffened fingers 
and took some hasty kodak pictures, being 
constantly hurried by our guide, who feared 
the cold wind would imperil our descent 
by freezing the snow too hard for steps. 


spot 


addresses, 
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Just before we were 
ready to go down the 
clouds shifted and dis- 
persed in great flocks, 
and all the world was 
spread out at our feet. 
But there was no time 
to wait and our good 
guide dropped us over 
the edge one at a time, 


holding fast to our 
waist-rope until we 





reached foothold or an 
alpenstock below. 

To go down the life- 
line it takes cool, 
steady nerve; after 
that there is not much 
that is serious in the 
But you must understand that 








descent. 


it is not pleasure unalloyed. You lit- 
erally sit down and slide, but not on 
a sled or stave or shingle. The men 


never had better sport than coasting down 
that life-line path. In their heavy gar- 
ments they were rather better prepared 
for this unexpected feature of the trip— 
but they towed us along willy-nilly. It 
was hard to keep our feet together, and 
one’s poor back met all the sharp edges of 
frozen snow. We were tumbled this way 
and that with a shocking lack of dignity, 
and without a moment for even a protest. 
Sometimes we were on top; sometimes 
underneath that life-line, which we grasped 
frantically for dear life’s sake; sometimes 
so twisted about that we were coasting 
backward with our feet up the mountain. 





LIFE-LINES. 





TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT HOOD. 


At the end of the 
snow we untied our 
good Alpine rope and 
left it under the rocks 
for the next climbers. 
Each for himself trav- 
eled again the back- 
bone of the mountain. 
At Cooper's Spur, 
weary and bruised, we 
crawled to the broad 


backs of the horses, 
for the rest of the 
journey. 


We made a rapid 
trip down the spur and 
across the snow-car- 
peted cafion, and here 
our friends to 
meet us, and very soon appeared the inn. 

It was now our privilege to write after 








were 


our names on the register the signifi- 
cant word ‘‘Summit.’’ It is never written 
lightly, or hastily, or indifferently. There 


is no mistaking the register of a successful 
climber. 

There is a quaint little custom awarded 
A tack is put through 
do 


a summit guest. 
your card and with a silver dollar to 
the hammering it is tossed up and tacked 
to the heavy beams of the ceiling. The 
guide, kind to the last, tossed and deftly 
tacked my card for me, and so I had all 
the record evidence the inn permitted. 

As the train stopped at Portland, and I 
climbed stiffly down, one step at a time, 
the conductor said, ‘‘Oh! you made the 
summit; no use to ask that.’’ 



































THE EMPEROR IN HIS LIBRARY. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH—THE BELOVED MONARCH. 


By CHARLES FRANK DEWEY. 


\.7 O royal house in Europe can equal the 
4 illustrious race of the Hapsburgs in 
the grandeur and romance of its historic 
past, the sad mystery of its present and 
the vast possibility of its future. No realm 
in Europe can vie in interest with the 
strangely compacted mosaic of nationalities 
which forms the heritage of that ancient 
dynasty. The Hapsburgs, who in the time 
of England’s Tudor Kings ruled not only 
Austria, Hungary and Bohemia, but Central 
Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain 
and the Indies, have since then encountered 
a long series of disasters with noble for- 
titude; they have learned wisdom in the 
bitter school of misfortune, and to-day 
they hold a firmer place than ever in the 
affections of the heterogeneous multitudes 
that own their sway. 

It will be fifty years next December 
since Francis Joseph I. ascended the throne 
of the Hapsburgs. He was a schoolboy 


then. He is a white-haired veteran now. 
And his realm has equally changed from 
being the very central citadel of old con- 
servatism to being the foremost camp of 
advanced liberalism among the Continental 
monarchies. His reign began amid the 
throes of a would-be revolution, soon sternly 
repressed. To-day sees each of the two 
halves of his vast realm peacefully on the 
road to progress, far in advance of the 
wildest dreams of the men of 1848, the 
step in the initiative having been taken by 
none other than the Emperor himself. It 
has been a reign full of vicissitudes and full 
of strange contradictions, with none more 
strange than that this apostolic king and 
firm believer in divine right should be the 
standard-bearer of universal suffrage, and 
that this most loyal son of the Church of 
Rome should raise his own hand to strike 
down that church's authority and to sever 
the bond that united it with the government. 
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Called upon, 
when a lad of 
nineteen, to 
steer the ship 
of state already 
foundering 
amid the waves 
of revolution, 
Francis Joseph 
I. was com- 
pelled to look 
on while the 
troops of a 
foreign power 
were shedding 
the blood of his 
subjects in his 
name. Never 
did a sovereign 
begin his reign 
under circumstances of greater difficulty. 
Though compelled in his youth to adopt a 
centralizing and reactionary policy, he now 
presents the rare spectacle of a ruler in whom 
the load of increasing years and troubles has 
not engendered a leaning toward conserva- 
tism. Cedeneo vinces: the general who can 
profit by defeat is the real hero. Notwith- 











FRANCIS JOSEPH IN 1848 


standing all her disasters and her critical in- 
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ternal condition, Austria-Hungary is stronger 
to-day than she has been for a hundred years. 
The feeling of relief and gratitude which 
followed the Emperor’s announcement some 
time ago that he will continue to occupy 
the throne, and to follow the well-known 
principles which have hitherto guided him. 
showed clearly the extent to which his 
subjects appreciate his rule. The delicate 
problems of internal government with 
which he has to deal are such as to require 
the most sensitive appreciation, and a 
sympathetic treatment united with a spirit 
of fairness and compromise. 

Unquestionably, if during the last fifty 
years the destinies of Austria-Hungary had 
been intrusted to a man of ‘‘brutal frank- 
ness’’ and inflexible will, such as the Iron 
Chancellor, the horrors of 1849 would 
have been repeated again and again within 
her boundaries. 

However great may be their mutual 
jealousies, the many races of his realm turn 
to their Emperor with a filial love and 
veneration. The disappointment which 
followed his rejection of all gifts and his 
discouragement of all displays on the oc- 
casion of his projected jubilee this spring 
was great; but it gave way to admiration 


or 
5S 








IN THE STUDIO OF THE EMPEROR'S SCULPTOR. 
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AT THE EMPEROR'S RECEPTION, 
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of 
character, 


the simplicity and humanity of his 
when he begged that any 
memorial of the occasion should take a 
charitable form, then withdrew to pass 
the day in retirement with the Empress at 
Miramar. It issuch indications of character 
as this that kindle the affections of a na- 
tion. There is scarcely a village through- 
out the empire in which a tree was not 
planted in honor of the day, and vast sums 
were devoted to charitable foundations. 
The great outburst of sympathy which 
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vices to his people and of his amiability of 
character. 

‘*We are one family, one people, ’’ were 
his touching words to one of the deputations 
which, notwithstanding his great grief, he 
consented to receive. In view of these facts 
one is tempted to ask, can this be the 
sovereign against whom his whole people 
were in revolt some fifty years ago, the 
master of Windischgriitz, and Jellachich, 
and Haynau? 

Perhaps the most important act in the 








AT THE BUDAPEST ART EXHIBITION. 


followed the Meyerling tragedy is still 
fresh in our memories. In Hungary, and 
even in superstitious Tyrol, the people, in 
sympathy for their sovereign, compelled 
such of the priests as were unwilling to do 
so to celebrate requiem masses; and in 
Carinthia they threatened the Prince-Bishop 
of Laiback with violence if he would not 
permit the cathedral bells to be tolled. 
There is much of traditional devotion to 
the Hapsburgs in this; but still more there 
is recognition of the Emperor's great ser- 


life of Francis Joseph I. was his marriage 
to Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. It has 
been said that the match was forced upon 
him by his mother, but probably without 
truth. His mother intended that he 
should wed the Princess Helena, the eldest 
daughter of the Bavarian Duke Max, and, 
indeed, fully negotiated the match. 
Francis Joseph acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment with passive indifference, and set out 
for Duke Max’s castle to consummate the 
formal betrothal. On his way through the 
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AT THE HUNTING LODGE 
park, before he reached the door of the was far from loving the Emperor. In 
castle, however, he saw strolling about his own family and among the nobility 
mid the shrubbery a little girl whose of Austria, howeVer, the Emperor heard 
extraordinary beauty nothing but remon- 
fixed his attentions, ays strances. Princess 
Elizabeth was only the 
younger daughter of 
a penniless Duke, and 
was not by birth a 
‘Royal Highness.”’ 
To all this Francis 








and won his heart. 
Within the hour he 
ascertained that she 
was Princess Eliza- 
beth, a younger sister 
of his intended bride, 









and he canceled the ; Joseph was deaf. He 
engagement his was in love with the 
mother had made for beautiful girl, and he 
him, and vowed that i} would marry her. 
he would marry no What was the use of 
one but the exquisite * being Emperor if he 
creature he had seen could not? So, in 
in the park. To this one s4| April, 1854, he was 





married. Mother and 
kinsfolk would scarce- 
ly recognize the wife, 


Maximilian soon gave 
his consent; nor did | 
the Princess Helena 
greatly object, for she IN THE PARK AT SCHONBRUNN. and the Viennese aris- 
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tocracy 


scorn for scorn, and to this day treats her 
former enemies with icy condescension— 
albeit there is not one of them who would 


| 
] 


not long agof 
have given |i 
worlds to win 

her favor, and ' 
blot out the ¥ 4/ 
memory of @ / 
those first few 
years of spite 
and intrigue. 
One impor- 
tant result of 
this was the 
Emperor’s 
complete 
emancipation 
from his 
mother’s in- 
fluence. Thus 
freed he pres- 
ently became 
a liberal in 
polities, and 
some- 
thing of ahero 
in war. He 


even 





won from the hands of Czar Nicholas the 
cross of St. George, given for personal valor. 
he showed 
Tegethoff won the great 


At Novarra and elsewhere 
intrepid bravery. 
fight at Lissa, and the glory 


held aloof from her. 
young Empress upon her part 


dence. 
healthy 


The fair 
returned 


As a young man, 
complexion and elegant, aristo- 
cratic figure, he was remarkable even in 
a land where 
mon. At nearly three score and ten he has re- 


with his clear, 


these attributes are com- 
mained alert, 
erect, distin- 
guished and 
military- 
looking. His 
broad white 
whiskers and 
sad serious- 
ness, his high 
forehead, 
from which 
the hair has 
receded, and 
his thought- 
ful eyes im- 
part to his 
face a gentle, 
almost patri- 
archal expres- 
sion. Its mel- 
ancholy is 
more than ac- 
counted for. 
Few mon- 








HEARING MASS IN HIS PRIVATE CHAPEL. 


trophes. 
and 


endowed 





of it shone upon the Emperor. 
Then came a crushing reverse 
at Solferino, which so affected 
him that he wished to die, 
and actually stood motionless 
for some time in the fire of 
a French battery, hoping to be 
struck down. But neither 
Solferino nor, in later years, 
the awful disaster of Sadowa 
impaired his popularity at 
popularity which 
began when he threw off his 
mother’s leading-strings, and 
steadily increased until it to- 


home—a 





day surpasses that of every 

other European sovereign. 
Francis Joseph has a frank, 

that at- 
conti- 


honest countenance 


tracts and _ inspires 


AKCHDUCHESS STEPHANIE. 





archs in a 


reign of half a century have had to endure 
such reverses, misfortunes and even catas- 
Others less admirably constituted 


would have been crushed. 
Francis Joseph has weathered 
every storm, and lifted his 
head after each blow only to 
find that he has attained the 
higher respect of his people. 

In spite of the parliament- 
ary fiction which has reduced 
him to the status of a con- 
stitutional sovereign and 
placed responsible ministers 
between him and the nation, 
the Emperor is still the direct 
adviser of all who wish to lay 
before him their private 
troubles and individual com- 
plaints. In the hour of dis- 
tress and family tribuiations, 
the most humble of his sub- 
“Let us go to the 
Since his acces- 
throne, Francis 


jects says: 
Emperor !”’ 
sion to the 
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Joseph has always set aside 
several hours of every Monday 
and Thursday to give audiences. 
The only formality required 
to be admitted into his pres- 
ence is to inscribe one’s name 
a few days previously at his 
private chancellerie, briefly 
stating the object of the so- 
licited audience. 

In Austria more than in any 
other country monarchy is 
linked indissolubly with the 
dynasty. After Sadowa the 
empire and the Emperor seemed 
lost, yet not a single voice was 
lifted in favor of a revolution 

THE EMPRESS which might re-create Austria 
under a different régime. The political system alone was 
modified; the different component parts of the empire re- 
ceived liberal privileges; a complete reconciliation was 
effected with its most important portion, Hungary; but 
no change of ruler was suggested, so that at the present 
day, thanks to the infinite tact and perseverance inherent 
in the house of Hapsburg, the Emperor has achieved the 
apparently impossible result of making Austria, dispossessed 

















of its Italian and German provinces, an empire so powerful "MPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

that it hardly remembers the disasters of 1866. The Empress Elizabeth was once the 
loveliest woman of Europe, and is still remarkably handsome for her age. Since 
the death of her son she has sought surcease from her gnawing pain in incessant travel- 
ing. Her restlessness and slight eccentricities, the outcome of her Bavarian blood, 
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have been intensified by sorrow, and it 
seems as if she could never tarry long in 
any place. For some time she showed a 
decided partiality for Greece and built a 
sumptuous palace at Corfu. There she 
spent several winters;, but last year she 
altogether refused to return,and landed with 
the numerous suite which always accompa- 
nies her at Cape Martin, after a long yacht- 
ing trip along the southern shores of Spain. 

Francis Joseph is no less busy as King 
of Hungary, than he is with the affairs of 
Austria, his original empire. Under the 
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with frequent references to ministers or 
other authorities. Finally, it will be re- 
turned with his initials on the first page, 
indicating that he approves the introduction 
of it into parliament. But it will not be 
in its original form, by any means. Every 
page will be covered thickly with inter- 
lineations and marginal notes and comments, 
in His Majesty’s own handwriting, with 
here and there, perhaps, answers to his 
queries by some of his ministers. 

There is probably not in Europe any other 
ruler half so beloved by all classes of his 











THE EMPEROR AND HIS PRIME MINISTER, COUNT BADENI. 


constitution of the former kingdom he has 
the prerogative of examining every proposed 
bill before it is introduced by a minister. 
This does not mean simply that he is to 
know its scope and general purport, but 
that he is to have placed before him its 
entire text, every sentence and word. He 
regards this not merely as a privilege, but 
as a duty, to the performance of which he 
devotes himself with the utmost earnestness. 
Sometimes an important bill will come 
before him, covering scores of pages. He 
will study it diligently, perhaps for weeks, 


subjects. And this is a most significant fact. 
Many think that it is only that personal 
popularity of the monarch that holds this 
heterogeneous empire together. The Czechs 
hate the Germans, the Magyars hate the Ger- 
mans, the Poles hate the Germans, the 
Italians and the southern Tyrol hate the Ger- 
mans ef the north, the Slavonians hate the 
Croats, the Ruthenians hate the Polacks. 
Indeed, of all the seventeen different na- 
tionalities in the empire there are scarcely 
two that do not hate each other: but some- 
how, they all love their Kaiser. 

















GLORIA MUNDI. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


XIX.— Continued. 


HEY walked slowly down to the end of 

the street. ‘‘Do you mind which way 
we go?’’ she asked him, and turned east- 
ward. ‘‘I haven’t seen the city in an age,”’ 
she remarked, as if the choice needed ex- 
planation. Sauntering along, they found 
little to say to each other at the outset. 
What words they exchanged were about the 
mild, sunless sky of the London April, and 
the wonderful pencilings and rubbings of 
soot upon the silver-gray of 
London’s stone walls. Learning 
that he was a stranger to the 
Temple, she led the way 
through the gate and lane, and 
then, by turnings which it sur- 
prised him to find her knowing 
so well, to the curious little 
church. The door in the sunken 
porch was ajar, and they went 
in. She pointed to the circle 
of freestone Crusaders looking 
complacently up from the floor 
at the Oriental dome which had 
caught their traveled fancy ages 
before, and it occurred to her 
to say: ‘‘Is it not interesting 
think that there 
were Torrs who were friends 
and companions of these very 
and Mareschalls, 
six hundred years ago?”’ 

He thrust out his lips a little. 
‘‘T have not much interest in 
anything concerning the Torrs, ’’ 
he answered. 

She looked up at him with 
curiosity, but offered no com- 
They left the church, 
and she led him round to the 
where, amid the cracked 
old flags from forgotten graves, 
Oliver Goldsmith’s tomb now 
finds itself. A crumbling 
wreath of natural flowers 
showed that some kindly soul 
had remembered the date of 
the poet’s death, three weeks 
before. 

Christian displayed scarcely 


to you to 


Magnavilles 


ment. 


spot 


more interest here. ‘‘I have not read his 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ *’ he confessed to 
her. ‘‘I had always the intention to do 
so, but it—it never came off.’’ 

‘‘That brings me to one thing I wanted 
to ask you,’’ she said, as they retraced 
their steps. ‘‘What books have you been 
reading—since you came to England? I 
am anxious to know.”’ 

‘*Not many,’’ he admitted with an at- 
tempted laugh which ended rather shame- 
facedly. ‘‘Reading did not fit itself very 
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readily into my time. At Lord Chobham’sI 
read insome old books, and at Emanuel’s too, 
but it was all about our own people—the 
Barons’ War, and the Wars of the Roses, 
and the Civil War. I know something 
about these and about the old families of 
the West, but not much else. I should 
have read more, I know, but there was 
really not much opportunity. But you—I 
saw at your office what serious books you 
read. It is what I should like todo, too— 
sometimes. But there has been no one to 
talk with about any kind of books.’’ 

They had come out again to the Embank- 
ment, and made their pace now even more 
deliberate. ‘‘I have been thinking a great 
deal about you, and your future, since we 
met,’’ she remarked, after a pause. ‘‘It 
has made me wonder what you would do, 
when the opportunity came to you—and 
what it would be open for you to do. 
That is why I began reading the books that 
I take it you have in mind—but after- 
ward I read them for their own value. 
At the beginning’’—she went on slowly, 
studying the sky-line in an abstracted way 
as she walked —‘ ‘at the beginning I thought 
I should see you again some time, and I 
had the idea that I wanted to be able to 
advise—or no, not that, but to talk to you, 
and try to interest you in the right sort of 
things. But it did not take me long to 
see how foolish that was.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ urged Christian; without, 
however, any convincing display of en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘There is no one in the world 
from whom I will so gladly take advice as 
you.’’ 

She smiled fleetingly at him. ‘‘And 
there is no one in the world,’’ she replied, 
‘‘more firmly resolved not to offer you 
any.”’ 

‘‘Ah, but if I beg it! You may not 
offer—but will you refuse to give?’’ 

‘*What is the good?’’ she broke forth in 
a louder tone, speaking as if in annoyed 
reproof to herself. ‘‘No person can think 
or feel or decide for another! It is non- 
sense to pretend otherwise. A man must 
think his own thoughts, follow his own 
nature! We can ask nothing finer of a 
man than to honestly be himself. I get so 
angry at all these ceaseless attempts to run 
people all into one mold, to make every- 
body like everybody else—and then, here 


I am, solemnly starting out to do the very 
trick myself!’’ She laughed in ironical 
self-depreciation at the thought. 

Christian drew closer to her side. ‘‘I 
have very many things to say to you,’’ he 
began, gravely. ‘‘But-I am in one way 
sorry that we went into the churchyard, 
because it has made us melancholy, and | 
was going to tell it all to you in the highest 
good spirits. We were both laughing like 
merry children when we left your place— 
acd now we are sad. I like Emanuel’s 
idea—he will have no tombs to be seen 
upon his estate. Death will come there as 
elsewhere, without doubt, but he will not 
be allowed to remain hanging about, thrust- 
ing his ugly presence upon happy people 
each time they walk in the street. At 
Emanuel’s there is cremation—and that is 
the end of it. That is the portion of his 
System which pleases me most. It is the 
best thing in it.’’ 

She looked into his face. ‘‘Then you 
are not wildly in love with his whole 
System?’’ she asked: 

‘*Me? I grieve to say not. It is no 
doubt very admirable indeed—but—how 
shall I say?—it does not appeal tome. You 
are displeased with me for confessing it— 
but——”’ 

‘*Displeased?’’ she interrupted him, with 
a meaning laugh. ‘‘Nothing could dis- 
please me less!’’. 

‘*Oh, you do not love the System?’’ he 
cried, with dancing eyes. 

‘*T hate it!’’ she answered, briefly. 

‘**Capital!’’ He halted, to shake her by 
the hand with gay effusion. ‘‘Let us abuse 
it together! You shall say it all, however, 
because I only dislike it, and cannot give 
any reasons why—but you will know them 
every one. Oh, this is splendid! I had 
the right instinct when I came to you! 
I have a great deal to tell you—but first 
you must tell me: what do you say about 
my cousin’s System? I am burning to hear 
that.’’ 

It was impossible to evade the contagion 
of his sparkling face. She laughed in 
turn. 

‘*Oh, it would be too long a story, 


»? she 


half protested. ‘‘But to put it briefly, 
this is my idea. Emanuel seems to me to 
be a magnificent character, with one ex- 
traordinary limitation. I think it must be 
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a Jewish limitation—for I have seen it 
pointed out that they do not invent things. 
That is Emanuel’s flaw: he has not an 
original thought in his head. He merely 
carries to a mathematical point of expansion 
and development: the ready-made ideas 
which he finds accepted all about him. 
What you see in him is a triumph of the 
Semitic passion for working a problem out 
to its ultimate conclusion. When you 
consider it, what has he done? Merely 
discovered, by tremendous labor and energy, 
the smoothest possible working arrange- 
ment of the social system which his class 
regards as best for itself, and hence for all 
mankind—the system which exalts a chosen 
few, and keeps all the rest in subjection. 
My dear sir, things do not rise higher than 
their source! How did the Torrs come by 
their estates? By stealing the birthright 
of thousands of dumb human beasts of 
burden, and riveting the family collar 
round their necks with no more regard for 
their wishes or their rights than as if they 
had been so many puppies or colts. And 
what was the origin of the Ascarel fortune? 
The most frightful and bloodstained human 
slavery in the poisonous jungles of the 
Dutch East Indies—that, and an ancient 
family business of international usury, every 
dirty penny in which if you followed it far 
enough, meant the flaying-alive of a peasant, 
or the starvation of his little children. 
These are the things which your cousin 
inherits. He is fine enough to be ashamed 
of them, but he is not broad enough to 
repudiate them. He makes himself believe 
that they were wrong only in degree. 
He will admit that the Torrs were too 
brutal toward their serfs, the Ascarels too 
selfish with their millions. That is all. 
And he sets himself to proving that with 
the right kind of chief at their head these 
systems of theirs can be made not only 
respectable, but even profitable to the slaves 
as well as the master. He does not see 
that the systems themselves are crimes!’’ 

‘*Yes, Iam glad that I came to you,’’ 
said Christian, in low, earnest tones, in the 
pause which followed. The girl, breathing 
deeply under the fervor of her mood, looked 
fixedly before her toward the copper-haze 
above Paul’s dome. He watched the noble 
immobility of her profile, and thrilled at its 
suggestion of strength. 


-at last. 
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‘*To do him justice,’’ she went on, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘he does not pretend that it is prog- 
ress. He is honest, and he describes it as re- 
action—a long step backward. It is just 
that kind of honesty and devotion, plus 
wrong-headedness, which keeps us all at 
sixes and sevens. If we agree that there is 
no better-intentioned man alive than Eman- 
uel—still he would do more harm than the 
most atrocious blackguard, if he had his 
way with the world. But fortunately, he 
will not have it. A vastly greater and loftier 
Jew has said that you cannot pour new wine 
into old bottles.’’ 

They walked on for a little in silence. 
‘*Have you been to Emanuel’s place, then?’’ 
Christian asked at last. 

‘*No; I know it only from hearsay, and 
from his books. A woman novelist for 
whom I do work has been there, and she 
has told me a good deal about it. She is 
going to use it in a book, and would you 
believe it? she is crazy with enthusiasm 
about the whole thing. I tried to point 
out to her what she was doing, but you 
might as well talk to the east wind. The 
way women run after the hand that smites 
them, and beslaver it with kisses—that is 
the thing that enrages me most of all. 
Why, the very corner-stone of Emanuel’s 
System is the perpetual enslavement of 
women. I am always surprised, when I 
hear about his medieval arrangements, that 
he hasn’t set up a ducking-stool for his 
women-folk. I’m sure it’s a pure over- 
sight on his part. Well, what are you to 
expect when cultivated women like Mrs. 
Sessyl-Trant turn up as frantic admirers of 
that sort of thing? However, thank good- 
ness, women are not forever to be sold out 
by the fools of their own sex. It is im- 
possible not to see that the tide has turned 
There is a change—and I think 
something genuine and lasting is going to 
come out of it. I really think it!’’ 

‘“*Ah, that is what I feel,’’ put in 
Christian, with confused eagerness. ‘‘I 
have no clear thoughts about it, but it is 
my deep feeling that—that—what shall I 
say?—-we are most at fault in the matter 
of the women.’’ 

Frances pursued her thought, in frown- 
ing meditation. ‘‘It is the new professional 
class, who earn their own living, who will 
help us out. These women, who have 
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come through the mill of self-responsibility, 
will not accept the old nonsense invented 
for them, and imposed upon them by the 
women-parasites. The younger women who 
take care of themselves have all begun to 
ask questions: ‘Why should I do this?’ 
‘Why shouldn’t I do that?’ ‘And whose 
business but my own is it if I do the other?’ 
Unfortunately, they are too ready to accept 
the first answer that comes to them. Oh, 
that is the woeful trouble! Men have 
slowly built up for themselves a good deal 
of machinery by which they can find out 
what is true. I don’t say they are not 
continually deceived, or that they invariably 
recognize the truth when they see it, but 
still they have certain facilities for protect- 
ing themselves against falsehoods. But 
women have practically none at all. They 
are systematically lied to from their cradle 
to their grave. They read so hard !—they 
are the consumers of novels, religious books, 
weekly newspapers, magazines and the rest 
of it—but never a word of actual truth is 
allowed to reach them out of it all. Wher- 


ever they turn to inquire about themselves, 
about their rights and their duties in this 


world that they have been born into, they 
encounter this vast, unbroken conspiracy of 
liars. That is the gravest of all the 
disadvantages they labor under. Why, 
take even the ‘New Woman’ fiction of a 
few years ago. There was a great hulla- 
balloo raised over certain novels: at last, 
they cried, the truth was being revealed 
by women, for women, of women. But 
what nonsense! It turned out not to be 
the truth at all, but only the old falsehood, 
disguised in hysterics and some shocking 
bad manners. There seems no escape for 
women anywhere. They are lied to by 
their parents, their parsons, their doctors, 
their authors—and of course they lie to one 
another. They have a whole debased 
currency of insincerities and flattering 
falsehoods which they pass among them- 
selves, keeping straight faces all the while 
as if it were honest money.—But as I 
said, I think a change is coming. How- 
ever, don’t let’s talk any more aboutit. I 
get too angry !’’ 

‘‘T like you to be angry—only not with 
me,’’? commented Christian with a sprightly 
smile. Then he added, more gravely, 
‘‘Oh, I can see how the women who work 
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will make a change. It was very curious 
to me to see those girls at the machines 
in your office. It was one of them who let 
me in, before you came. She was quite 
different from any of the English women | 
have been meeting. One saw that she had 
thoughts of her own—an atmosphere of 
her own. I should not like to tell lies to 
her; I think she would detect them more 
rapidly than I could get them out.’’ 

‘*Oh, Connie,’’ laughed Frances. ‘‘ Yes, 
she has a head on her shoulders. They 
are all fairly bright girls, and they get on 
together extremely well. It’s quite their 
own idea to divide up the work equally 
among the lot, and when there is not much 
doing to take turns in working alternate 
days. I think it was rather fine of them.’’ 

‘*Ah, that is the class of women one 
would like to help,’’ he declared. ‘‘That 
is what I will devote myself to.’’ 

‘*But it is the class which prefers to help 
itself,’’ she explained quietly. ‘‘I see no 
way in which you could ‘help’ them, as 
you call it. They don’t want any help. 
Men in their position might take tips, but 
these girls won’t.’’ As he received the 
rebuff in silence, she changed the subject. 
‘“‘T am meeting now some other young 
women who would interest you. They are 
doing newspaper work—and doing it on 
its merits, too, and not by the favoritism of 
editors and proprietors—and one or two 
evenings a week we all get together at my 
office and talk things over. Sometimes 
there are as many as twenty of us, including 
my girls. In a year or two, perhaps it 
will run to a clubroom of our own. I 
don’t know that I told you—I am getting 
into newspaper work myself. If Isaw how 
to combine it with my office business, I 
could have a place on a regular daily staff. 
I’m puzzling a good deal to find some way 
of making the two things go together.’’ 

‘*Oh, I envy you!’’ broke in Christian, 
impulsively. ‘‘You have work todo! You 
are interested in your work! You find in 
it not only occupation, but the opportunities 
of being useful to others, and of making 
your life, and other people’s lives, worth 
living. Butthinkof me! I have nothing 
in the wide world to do, except wait for a 
very strong old man to die. And when he 
dies, then still I have nothing to do worth 
doing. Don’t you see that it is the most 











miserable of existences? I am filled with 
disgust for it. I cannot bear it another 


day. And that is what I was going to tell 
you. I have decided to leave it all—and 


go away!’’ 
Frances paused for a moment toscrutinize, 
with slightly narrowed eyes, the excited 
face he turned to her. ‘‘How will going 
away improve matters?’’ she asked 
him, upon reflection. 
He put out his lips, and shrugged 
5 his shoulders. ‘‘At least I shall 
be a free man,’’ he affirmed.’ 
Unconsciously she imitated 
his gesture in turn: ‘‘It does 
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not follow that a deserter is necessarily a 
free man.’’ 

He flushed and winced visibly under the 
words, and turned away biting his lips. 
Then, the vexation clearing from his face, 
he wheeled again, and regarded her with 
calm gravity. 

‘*There is no one else who could say that to 






— 
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me and not in- 
jure me, ’’ hean- 
swered, simply. 
‘*But that is the 
characteristic of 
you—when you 
say such a thing 
to me, then it 
becomes a thing that should have 


been said. Yet perhaps it is not 
the final word, after all. Ask 
yourself what it is that I am 


deserting! Consider whether I 
should give up or gain something. 
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Here in England it is possible for me to be 
one of two things—the conventional per- 
son of position like all the others, or the 
exceptional kind of being which Emanuel 
desires to make of me. I have been at 
school for half a year learning what it is 
that society in general expects a man in 
my situation to do. Now that I have 
learned it, frankly it makes me sick at 
heart. But then I have been at another 
school for a month, observing and studying 
what it is that Emanuel wishes me to un- 
dertake. We have agreed that that is not 
to be thought of, either. Then what am I 
to do?”’ 

‘*But how does running away solve the 
difficulty?’’ She put the question to him 
with gentle persistency. 

‘*Ah, but, you see,’’ he rejoined, 
argumentatively, ‘‘it is not alone a moral 
difficulty. There are practical questions, 
too. When I announce to Emanuel that 


’ 


I reject his plans for my future, then I am 
left to myself to be that most ridiculous of 
objects—a man with a great station and 
no money to keep it up. 
must be here fn England. 


That is what I 

But in other 
countries, that will not be the case. There 
will always be enough money for me to 
live like a prince upon—so long as I travel 
about, in my own yacht if I like, or reside 
simply and happily in the beautiful places 
of the earth, here and there, as the fancy 
possesses me. Thus I can put to use the 
prestige of my title, when it is of advantage 
to do so—but only in so far as it is needful 
at the moment—and at the same time it 
does not become a burden to me in any 
degree. Now think carefully of this—is 
it not the wisest course for me?’’ 

She seemed not to pause for thought at 
all. ‘‘Oh, that depends upon how you define 
wisdom,’’ she replied, promptly. ‘‘There 
is the wisdom of the serpent, but fortunately 
there are many other kinds. No, I must 
say, you haven’t convinced me in the least. 
However, you mustn’t think that is of im- 
portance. You are under no obligation to 
convince me, surely !’’ 

‘*Ah, but that is everything to me,’’ he 
insisted. ‘*There are reasons—which I 
wish to explain to you.’ 

He could not keep a new meaning out 
of the glance with which he enforced this 
assurance. They had strolled round to 
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Ludgate Circus, and come to a halt on the 
corner, with their backs turned upon a 
window full of droll phrenological charts 
and symbols. He consulted his watch once 
more. ‘‘I breakfasted so lightly, and so 
early,’’ he said—‘‘it is not luncheon time 
quite, but that will give us a table to 
ourselves. You will come across with me, 
will you not? There are truly important 
things which have not been said—which I 
much wish to say.’’ 

After a moment’s reflection she nodded 
her assent. 

XX. 


Christian and Frances ate their luncheon 
in an upper chamber, close to a kind of 
balcony window, which gave upon one of 
the city’s most crowded thoroughfares. An 
unceasing and uniform uproar—overridden 
from time to time by the superior tumult 
of a passing railway train on a bridge near 
by—rose from this indefatigable street. 
They had the room to themselves; the 
portentous din magnified the effect of the 
solitude in which they regarded each other, 
crumbling the bread on the table absent- 
mindedly, and waiting for the inspiration 
of speech. 

‘*When I get back,’’ the girl said at last 
with a smile, ‘‘the racket of my typewriters 
will seem like the murmur of a gentle breeze 
down a leafy country lane.’’ 

They laughed—but they had discovered 
it was not so hard to make oneself heard 
as they had supposed. Their voices in- 
tuitively found a level which served. their 
personal needs, yet did not incommode the 
waiters yawning at the head of the stairway 
outside. 

‘*Have you taken to the bicycle?’’ she 
was moved in sheer irrelevance to ask him. 
When he shook his head, she went on: ‘‘It 
is a wonderful thing for women. It has 
done more for them in three years, than 
all the progressive intellectual movements 
of civilization did in three hundred. We 
all use them, coming to and from the office. 
We have to store them down in the area, 
now—but I am going to find a better 
place.’’ 

Christian rolled his bread crumbs into 
balls and stared at them in a brown study, 
from which this topic was powerless to 
arouse him, 
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‘*T wish,’’ he said, finally—‘‘I wish very 
much that I knew how to convince you. 
But I seem never to produce any impression 
upon you. You are unyielding to the 
touch. It is I who get molded and knead- 
ed about whenever I come close to you. 
And I don’t say that it is not for the best. 
Only—only now, you will not accept my 
own ideas of what I should do, and you 
will not tell me what your ideas are.’’ 

‘‘T am not sure that I have any ideas,’’ 
she assured him. ‘‘It is merely that, on 
general principles, I don’t care for the peo- 
ple who settle difficulties by turning tail 
and running away from them.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ he began, as if an im- 
portant premise had been accepted. ‘‘But 
as to my special case, I have stated what 
must be my position if I remain in England. 
To me it seems that it must be impossible— 
But you have some different 
view, evidently. That is what I beg you 
to explain to me. If I am to remain in 
England, what is it your idea that I should 
do?’’ 

She knitted her brows a little, and took 
time to herreply. ‘‘ You seem to think so 
entirely of yourself,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘it 
is very hard to know what to say to you. 
I cannot put myself, you see, so completely 
in your place, as you are always able to 
do.’’ 

He opened his eyes wide, and informed 
their gaze with a surprised reproach. 
‘‘There you are surely unjust to me,’’ he 
urged, pleadingly. ‘‘I do not know any- 
one who thinks more about other people 
than I do. One hesitates to say these 
things about oneself—but truly you are 
mistaken in this matter. In fact, I wonder 
sometimes if it is not a fault, a weakness 
in my nature, that Iam so readily moved 
by the sufferings and wrongs of unhappy 
people. Whenever I see injustice, I am 
beside myself with a passion to set it right. 
I grow almost sick with indignation and 
pity, when these things come before me. 
Last night, for example, at the Empire 


” 


intolerable. 


Christian stopped abruptly, with the 
sudden consciousness that the ground was 
not clear before him. He saw that he was 
entirely without a clue as to what his com- 
panion’s views on the subject might be. 
That was her peculiarity: he knew con- 


cerning her thoughts and inclinations only 
what she chose to reveal to him. It was 
beyond his power to predict what her at- 
titude would be on any new topic. Look- 
ing at her thoughtful, serene-eyed face, it 
decidedly seemed to him that the Empire. 
as an ethical problem, might with advan- 
tage be passed by. He hesitated for a 
moment, in the friendly shelter of the street 
noise, and then gave another termination 
to his speech: ‘‘It puzzles me that you 
should have that view of my temperament. ’’ 

‘*Ah, that is just it—you have put the 
word into my mouth. It is ‘temperament’ 
that you are thinking of—and about that 
you are perfectly right. Your temperament 
is as open to the impulses of the moment— 
kindly, generous, compassionate and all 
that—as a flower is to the bees. But 
character is another matter. What good 
do your fine momentary sentiments, these 
rapid noble emotions of yours, do you or 
anybody else? You experience them—and 
forget them. The only thing that abides 
permanently with you is consideration for 
your own personal affairs.’’ 

‘‘This is all very unjust,’’ he said, 
disconsolately. ‘‘I come to you for solace 
and friendship, and you turn upon me with 
beak and claws.’’ He sighed, with the 
beginnings of tears in his bright eyes, as 
he added: ‘‘There is more reason than 
ever, it seems to me, why I should go away 
from England! It is not kind to me!’’ 

His doleful tones and mien drove her to 
swift repentance. ‘‘Oh, I have only been 
saying the disagreeable things first, to get 
them out of the way,’’ she sought to re- 
assure him. ‘‘There isn’t another un- 
pleasant word for you to hear, not one, I 
promise you.’’ 

‘‘Tt is my opinion that there have been 
enough,’’ he ventured to comment, with a 
rueful little smile. A measure of composure 
returned to him. ‘‘But if they must be 
said, I would rather they come from you 
than from anyone else, for I think that 
you have also some pleasant thoughts about 
me.’’ 

She nodded her head several times in 
assent, regarding him with an amused 
twinkle in her eyes meanwhile. ‘‘ Yes— 
the right kind of editor could make very 
interesting stuff indeed out of you,’’ she 
said, and smiled almost gaily at his visible 
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failure to comprehend her figure. ‘‘What 
I mean is—you are too much sail, and too 
little boat. You drift before every new 
wind that blows. There is lacking that 
kind of balance—proportion—which gives 
stability. But, dear me, it is a thousand 
times better to be like that, than to have 
an excess of the other thing. The man of 
the solid qualities, without the imagination, 
simply sticks in the mud where he was 
born. But with you—if the right person 
chances to get hold of you, and brings the 
right influences steadily to bear upon you, 
then there is no telling what fine things 
you may not rise to.’’ 

‘*You are that right person !’’ 

He lifted his voice to utter these words, 
with the air of feeling them to be momen- 
tous. His eyes glowed as they reaffirmed 
the declaration to her inquiring glance. 
But she seemed to miss the gravity of both 
words and look. 

‘*Oh, there you’re wrong,’’ she said, 
half jestingly. ‘‘I’m too bad-tempered 
and quarrelsome to exert any proper in- 
fluence over anyone. Why, I should nag 


, 


all the joy and high spirits out of you in 


no time at all. No—you need an equable 
and happy person, really very wise and 
strong and sensible, but above all with an 
easy, smooth disposition—such a person, 
for example, as Emanuel’s wife is described 
to be.’’ 

‘*No—I need no one but you!’’ he re- 
peated with accentuated deliberation. 

This time she appeared to feel something 
of his intention. She looked into the gaze 
he was bending upon her and then with- 
drew her eyes precipitately, and made a 
show of active interest in her food. 

‘‘T am asking you to think of joining 
your life to mine,’’ he went or, in low yet 
very distinct tones. ‘‘You cannot know 
a hundredth part as well as I do, how pro- 
foundly I need such help as you can give. 
You are the one woman in the world who 
means strength as well as happiness to me. 
If you could only dream with what yearning 
I long always to lean upon you—to be 
supported by your fine, calm, sweet wisdom ! 
To be upheld by you—to be nourished 
and guided by you—oh, that is the vision 
which I tremble with joy to think of! I 
am my own master for the first time to-day 
—I have taken my life into my own hands 
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—and I lay it at your feet—dcar lady—at 
your feet.’’ : 

She rose abruptly while his last words 
were in the air, and turning, moved to the 
window. She had contrived by a gesture 
to bid him not to follow, and he could 
only gaze in mingled apprehension and hope 
at her back, the while she stood professing 
to scrutinize the shifting throng below. 

The waiter brought in another dish, 
methodically rearranged the plates and 
went away again. To Christian’s bitter 
disgust, two men entered and took seats at 
a table at the other end of the small room 
—and still she did not turn. He meditated 
calling her, or joining her on the pretense 
of announcing the cutlets—and only stared 
in nervous excitement instead. 

Then, as suddenly as she had left him 
she returned, and resumed her chair as if 
nothing unusual had happened. His 
strenuous gaze swept her face for tokens 
of her mood—of her inclination or de- 
cision—but beyond a spot of vivid red on 
each smooth cheek, there was no sign of any 
sort. Her frank, calm gray eyes met his 
with unruffled directness; they had in them 
that suggestion of benignant tolerance 
which he had discerned there more than 
once before. 

‘*You do not answer me!’’ he pleaded, 
after a few mouthfuls. As his back shield- 
ed the action from the stranger, he put 
forth a cautious hand to touch the nearest 
of hers, but she drew it gently away beyond 
his reach. They automatically adjusted 
their voices to the conditions created by 
the newcomers. 

‘*There could only one _ possible 
answer,’’ she told him, softly, almost 
tenderly. ‘‘It is a very flattering dream— 
to me—but it is a mere empty dream, none 
the less. I hope you will not want to talk 
about it any more.’’ 

‘‘But I swear that it is not empty at 
all!’’ he urged, in earnest tones. ‘*Who 
has the right to say that it is a dream? 
I am my own master—so are you. We 
are of age—we’ are intelligent people. 
I deliberately come to you, and say to 
you that you are the one woman on earth 
whom I desire with all my heart for 
my wife. I open my mindtoyou. There 
is only the image of you inside it. You 
know my sincerity. You must feel how 
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supreme is the place you have in my 
thoughts. It is the logical end toward 
which I have been walking ever since I 
first saw you! You are all that there is of 
true friendship, of true womanhood, for 
me! I put out my hands to you, I pray 
to you! And why will you not come to 
me, dear, dear Frank?’’ 

There was a touch of pathos in the smile 
she gave him. ‘‘It isn’t the least bit of 
good, I assure you,’’ she made answer, in 
the confidential murmur that was necessary. 
‘*One can’t talk here—but please let us 
speak of something else. Or can we not 
go now?”’ 

He went on as if she had not spoken, his 
big, dark eyes challenging hers to an en- 
counter which she evaded. ‘‘Do not think 
we need go away from England, if you 
want to stay; there will always be money 
enough—with your wisdom in controlling 
it. Perhaps we may even be able to restore 
Caermere. But if we are not, still it can 
be one of the noblest and most beautiful 
residences in England, when we learn to- 
gether to understand its charm, 
and make it our home. Oh, 
when you see the magnificent 
hills and forests shutting it in on 
all sides—and the grim, fine old 
walls and 
towers of 
the castle 
itself! But 
there we 
need live 
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only when we choose to do so—and 
whenever the mood comes to us off we 
can roam to the Alps or Algiers, or the 
wonderful India which one always dreams of. 
And we shall sail in our own yacht and you 
shall be the queen there, as everywhere else. 
And all our lives we will spend in doing 
good to others: do you not see what ex- 
traordinary opportunities for helping those 
who need help you will have? Where now 
you are of service to one person, then you 
can assist a hundred! Anarmy of grateful 
people will give thanks because of you— 
and I will always be the chief of them— 
your foremost slave, your most reverent 
worshiper! And then—think of the joy 
of a life in which no one has a share who 
is not pleasant and welcome tous! We will 
have no one hear us who is not our friend. 
Oh, I have not told you: that is why, this 
very morning, I decided to leave it all, and 
to make a new life for myself, and to spend 
it wholly with my real friends. It is lone- 
liness, heart and soul loneliness, that has 
driven me to revolt. And in my despair 
I come to you—and I 
say to you that it is 
friendship that I cannot 
live without, and you 
are my oldest friend, my 
dearest, truest, most 
precious friend, and I 
beg you to come with me 
and we will go through 
the world together hand 
in hand sas 
She interrupted him 
by pushing back her 
chair and _half- rising. 
‘*If you will excuse me 
now,’’ she said, ner- 
: vously, ‘‘I think I must 
go. You mustn’t trouble to 
come—I will say good-bye 
here.’’- 

He had risen as well, and 
now in trembling earnestness protested 
against her proposal. At the risk of 
attracting the attention of. the strangers, 
he displayed such resentful opposition 
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that she yielded. The waiter was summoned— 
and remained bowing in dazed meditation upon 
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the magnitude of the change he had been bidden 
to keep for himself, after they had passed out 
and down the staircase. 
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She led the way at a hurried pace back 
across the Circus and to Blackfriars. At 
the rounded beginning of the Embankment 
she paused, and for the first time spoke. 
‘*Really, I would rather go back by my- 
self,’’ she told him. ‘‘It is only unhap- 
piness to both of us—what you insist on 
talking about.’’ 

‘But I do not think it is to be 
treated in this way,’’ he declared with 
dignity. ‘‘If we speak of nothing else, it 
is the highest and most solemn honor that 
& man can pay to any woman, that I have 
paid to you. I have the feeling that it 
should be more courteously dealt with.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ she admitted, nodding 
her ready compunction. She tightened 
her lips and looked away from him toward 
the bridge, her brows drawn together in 
troubled lines. ‘‘I don’t say the right 
thing to you—I know that better even 
than you do. You must not think I fail 
to appreciate it all—the honor, and the 
immense confidence, and all the rest of it. 
But when I have said that much—then I 
don’t know in the least how to say the 
rest. Why can’t we leave it unsaid alto- 
gether? I assure you, in all seriousness, 
that it can’t be—and mayn’t we leave it 
like that? Please!’’ 

He regarded her with a patient yet proud 
sadness, waiting to speak till she had 
turned, and his glance caught hers. ‘‘I 
do not wish to become a nuisance to you,”’ 
he said, his voice choking a little, ‘‘but I 
think it would be better if you said every- 
thing to me. Then I shall not put my 
mind on the rack, to try and imagine your 
reasons.’’ He let his lip curl with a lin- 
gering ironical perception of the fantastic 
with which his tragedy was veined. ‘‘It 
is very sweet,’’ he went on—‘‘your con- 
sideration for my feelings. But I have 
heard so many plain truths to-day, I think 
my sensibilities are in good training now— 
they will not suffer for a few more.”’ 
Suddenly, as if the sound of his own voice 
had unnerved him, he seized her arm, and 
confronted her surprised gaze with a red- 
dened and scowling face. ‘‘What are you 
afraid of?’’ he demanded hoarsely. ‘‘Why 
not say it? I heard it only last night! It 
is forty years old, it is true, but they have 
wonderful memories in England. You are 
the one whom I have held to be my 
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dearest friend—but go on! Say it to me! 
A little thing like friendship does not pre- 
vent you from thinking it! Why, then, 
you should have the courage to speak 
it out !’’ 

Dimly, while she stared in his distracted 
countenance, the meaning of the wild talk 
dawned upon her. With a startled ex- 
clamation, she dragged her arm from his 
clutch, and drew back a step. Trembling 
in her agitation, her gray eyes distended 
themselves out of all likeness to their 
tranquil habit. 

‘‘Oh-h-h!’’ she murmured in dismay at 
him, and wrung her hands. ‘‘Oh-h! Stop! 
Stop! That is too horrible for you to 
think !’’ 

Gaining coherence of thought and pur- 
pose, she moved impulsively to him, and 
in turn clasped her hand upon his arm. 
‘*Put that out of your mind!’’ she adjured 
him. ‘‘I could not look anybody in the 
face if you thought that of me. Oh, it is 
too terrible of you! How could you sup- 
pose that I could harbor such a thought? 
To blame you for something years before 
you were born!—to throw it into your 
face! And me of all people! Why, I 
have cried to myself at remembering what 
you said about your father when we first 
met—how your little-boy memory clung 
affectionately to the soldier-figure of him 
in the doorway! Look at me—I cry now 
to think of it! Why, it is the one thing 
about you that is sacred to me!—the one 
thing that you are perfect in—and then 
you imagine that I am capable of insulting 
you about it! Oh, heavens, why wouldn’t 
you leave me when I told you to?’’ 

She threw his arm from her in a gust of 
physical impatience, but the glance with 
which, on the instant, she corrected this 
demonstration, was full of honest com- 
passion. He groveled before this benign 
gaze, with bowed head and outstretched, 
pleading hands. 

‘* Forgive me! 
groaned, brokenly. 
—know what it was I said. 
happy !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she began, with a vehement 
effort at calmness, ‘‘let us say good-bye 
here. There are some Germans watching 
us from the hotel windows. Or it is better 
perhaps—will you walk on past the school?’’ 


he 


Forgive me!”’ 
‘*T could not—at all 
I am too un- 
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As they moved forward, she recovered 
more of her self-possession. ‘‘I hope you 
will be able to remember something pleasant 
out of our morning,’’ she said, and with a 
joyless laugh added, ‘‘but for the life of 
me, I don’t know what itcanbe. Or yes, 
you can remember when you woke up, and 
I stood and scolded you, from above the 
flowers. I pretended to bully you, but 
really all the while I was thinking how 
sweet of you the entire thing was. And 
later, too—oh, there were several intervals 
in which I behaved civilly to you for whole 
minutes at a time.”’ 

He looked wistfully at her. Beneath 
the forced playfulness of her tone it seemed 
to him that something hopeful sounded. 
‘*Ah, dear friend,’’ he murmured, drawing 
close to her—‘‘think !—think tenderly in 
my behalf! Ask yourself—your kindest 
self—if I must be really driven away. 
Why is it that I may not stay? I plead 
with you as if it were for my life—and is 
it not indeed for my life?—-my very life?’’ 

‘*No—Christian,’’ she said, gravely, 
‘*it is not your life, nor anything like 
your life. You give big labels to your 
emotions, but in good time you _ will 
see that the things themselves are not so 
big, or so vital. And you mustn’t yield so 
readily to all these impulses to mope and 
despair and think yourself ill used. You 
must try to make for yourself a thicker 
skin—and to view things more calmly. 
And I don’t want you to go away thinking 
hard things of me. It is true that I 
always nag you—there is something in you 
which calls out all the bully in me—but I 
wish you would think of me as your friend. 
It gives me great pleasure when you speak 
of me as your oldest friend in England— 
for I have always liked you, and I am in- 
terested in you, and 

‘*And why will you not marry me?’’ 
He interposed the question bluntly, and 
with a directness which gave it the effect 
of an obstacle in her path, isolated but 
impassable. 

She halted, and studied the pavement 
in consideration of her reply. When she 
looked up, it was with the veiled elation 
of a disputant who has his counter-stroke 
well in hand. ‘‘You said to-day that you 
had become your own master, and that 
you were a free man, with your life in 
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your own hands. Very well. I also am my 
own master, and I am a free woman. My 
life is exclusively my own personal prop- 
erty, to live as I choose to live it. I value 
my liberty quite as highly as if I were a 
man. It does not suit me to merge any 
part of it in something else. There could 
be many other reasons given, no doubt, but 
they would be merely individual variations 
of this one chief reason—that I am a free 
woman, and intend to remain a free 
woman. I know what I want to do in the 
world, and I am going to try to do it, 
alwaysmy own way, always my own master. ’’ 

He regarded her thoughtfully, bowing 
his head in token of comprehension. ‘‘ But 
if ,’’ he began, and then checked him- 
self, with a gesture of pained submission. 

‘*There are no ‘ifs,’’’ she said, with 
resolute calmness, and held out her hand 
to him. Her control of the situation was 
undisputed. ‘‘We say good-bye, now— 
and we are friends—good friends. I—I 
thank you—for everything !’’ 

He stood looking at her as she walked 
away—a sedately graceful figure, erect and 
light of step, receding from him under the 
pallid green shelter of the young trees. 
Musingly, he held up the hand which still 
preserved the sense of that farewell contact 
with hers—and upon a sudden impulse put 
it to his lips and kissed it. Something in 
the action wrought an instantaneous change 
in his thoughts. All at once it was ap- 
parent to him that many things which 
should have been said to her he. had left 
unsaid. In truth, it seemed upon reflec- 
tion that he had said and done everything 
wrong. The notion of running after her 
flamed up in him for a moment. She was 
still in sight—he could distinguish her in 
the distance, stopping to buy a paper from 
a boy near the Temple station. But then 
the memory of her unanswerable, irrevocable 
‘*No’’ swept back upon him—and with a 
long sigh he turned and strode in the other 
direction. 


Frances, hastening mechanically toward 
her office, found relief from the oppressive 
confusion of her thoughts in the fortuitous 
spectacle of two small newsboys fighting 
in the gutter just at the end of the Temple 


Gardens. For the first time in her life, 
the sight aroused nothing within her save 
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a pleased if unscientific interest. She 

‘ paused, and almost smilingly observed the 
contest. She found something amusingly 
grotesque in the pseudo-Titanic rage on 
these baby faces. The dramatic fury of 
the embattled infants was in such ridiculous 
disproportion to the featherweight blows 
they exchanged! She found herself chuck- 
ling aloud at some incongruous comparison 
which rose in her mind. 

Then, asthe combatants parted, apparently 
for no better reason than the general vol- 
atility of youth, she remembered that she 
had it in mind to look at the ‘‘Star.’’ One 
of her friends, Mary Leach, had sent to 
that paper some days before an article on 
‘*Shopgirls’ Dormitories,’? and she was 
interested in watching for its appearance. 
It happened that one of the boys had a 
‘*Star.’? Acting upon some _ obscure 
whim, she gave them each a penny, quite 
in the manner of a distributor of prizes for 
conspicuous merit—and grinned to herself 
at the thought when she had turned her 
back on them and moved on. 

There was no sign of what she sought 
on the front page. Opening the sheet, her 
eye fell, intuitively as it were, upon a news 
paragraph in a middle column: 


‘Death of the Oldest Duke.—The Shrews- 
bury correspondent of the ‘Exchange 
Telegraph’ announces the death at Caer- 
mere Castle, at an early hour this morning, 
of the Duke of Glastonbury. His. Grace, 
who was in his ninetieth year, had until 
last summer enjoyed the most vigorous 
health, and only now succumbs to the 
prostration then occasioned by the group 
of domestic bereavements which at the 
time created such a sensation. The de- 
ceased nobleman, who for the great part of 
his prolonged life, was one cf the best 
known sportsmen in Shropshire, succeeded 
his father as eighth duke in his minority, 
and had been in possession of the title for 
no less than seventeen years when Her 
Majesty ascended the throne, thus con- 
stituting a record which is believed to be 
without parallel in the annals of the peerage. 
His successor is stated by Whitaker’s Al- 
manac to be his grandson, Mr. Christian 
Tower, but the current editions of Burke, 
Debrett and others do not mention this 
gentleman, whose claims, it would appear, 
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have but recently been admitted by the 
family.’’ 


Frances read it all, as she stood at the 
corner, with a curious sense of mental slug- 
gishness. Her attention failing to follow 
one of the sentences, she went back, and 
laboriously traced its entire tortuous course, 
only to find that it meant no more than it 
had at first. 

It seemed a long time before she con- 
nected the intelligence on the printed page 
with the realities of actual life. Then she 
turned swiftly, and strained her eyes in the 
wild hope of discovering Christian still on 
the Embankment. She even took a few 
hurried steps, as if to follow and overtake 
him—but stopped short, confronted by the 
utter futility of such an enterprise. 

Then, walking slowly, her mind a 
maze of wondering thoughts, she went her 
way. 


XXI. 


Christian strolled aimlessly about for a 
long time in the closely packed congeries 
of streets, little and big, behind St. Paul’s. 
It happened to be all new ground to him, 
and something novel was welcome to his 
troubled and restless mind. He loitered 
from one window to another, examining 
their contents gravely; at the old book- 
stalls he took down numbers of volumes 
and looked laboriously through them, as 
if conducting an urgent search for some- 
thing. 

His jumbled thoughts were a burden to 
him. He could get nothing coherent from 
them. It was not even clear to his per- 
ception whether he was really ag dejected 
and disconsolate as he ought to be. 

He had only recently been plunged into 
despairing depths of sadness, and it was 
fitting that he should still be racked with 
anguish. Yet there was no actual pain— 
there was not even a dogged insensibility 
to the frivolous distractions of the moment. 
He became exceedingly interested in an old 
copy of Boutell, for example, and hunted 
eagerly through the multitude of heraldic 
cuts to see if the white bull on a green 
ground of the Torrs was among them. 
His disappointment at not finding it was so 
keen that for the instant it superseded his 
abiding grief. His discovery of this fact 
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entertained him; he was almost capable of 
laughing in amusement at it. Then, in 
self-condemnation, he sought to call up 
before his mental vision the picture of 
Frances, as she had looked when they had 
said good-bye. The image would not 
come distinctly. Her face eluded him; he 
could only see her walking away, instead, 
under the feeble green of the young trees. 


None the less, he said deliberately to him- 


self that he was unhappy beyond the doom 
of most men, and that the hope had gone 
out of his life. 

The day had turned out unexpectedly 
warm. In the middle of his shapeless 
musings, the ornate sign of a Munich 
brewery onacool, shaded doorway suddenly 
attracted him. The dusky, restful empti- 
ness of the place inside seemed ideally to 
fit his mood. He went in, and seated him- 
self with a long sigh of satisfaction at one 
of the tables Here, in this mellow quiet, 
over the refreshing contents of the big, 
covered stone mug, he could think peace- 
fully and to advantage. He lit a cigar, 
and leaning back in comfort, gave the 
signal to his thoughts to arrange and 
concentrate themselves. 

What should he do next? Yes—that 
was far more to the point than mooning 
over the irrevocable past. He had left Duke 
Street with hardly any plan beyond not 
returning thither. Luggage of some sort 
he would have to have—changes of linen 
and the like, and the necessary articles of the 
toilet. It was his intention to buy these 
as the need of them arose—and the character 
of his purchases would also depend a good 
deal, of course, upon the decision he should 
come to concerning his movements. He had 
said that he would leave England—and now 
he asked himself whether there was anything 
to prevent his departure that very evening. 
One of the deepest charms of travel must 
be to start off on the instant, upon the 
bidding of the immediate whim, and 
descend upon your destination before there 
has been time to cheapen it by thinking 
about it. Why should he not eat the 
morrow’s breakfast in the Hague—and dine 
at Amsterdam? Similarly, he could within 
twenty-four hours be watching the marriage 
of Mosel and Rhine at Coblenz—or gazing 
upon the wide, wet, white sands of the Nor- 
man shore from the towering battlements of 
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St. Michel. A hundred storied towns, vaguely 
pictured in his imagination, beckoned to him 
from across the Channel. Upon reflection, it 
seemed to him that Holland offered the 
most wooing invitation. He asked the 
waiter for Bradshaw, and noted the salient 
points of the itinerary from Queenborough. 

It was now three o’clock. There was 
plenty of time for all purchases, and a 
leisurely dinner, before going to Victoria. 
It occurred to him that the dinner must be 
very good—a luxurious kind of farewell 
repast. 

He would make a memorandum now of 
the things he ought to buy here in London. 
Holland was by all accounts a dear place— 
and moreover he had heard that the Dutch 
customs examination was by no means 
troublesome. It would be more intelligent 
to complete practically his outfit here. He 
took out a pencil, and began feeling in his 
coat-pocket for a bit of paper. The hand 
brought out, beside Lady Milly’s note about 
the Private View, three or four unopened 
letters. He had entirely forgotten their 
existence—and stared at them now in 
puzzled indecision. It was not a sensible 


thing, or a fair thing either, to tear up and 
destroy unread the message which some one 
else had been at pains to transcribe for you. 
But on the other hand, these missives be- 
longed to the stupid and intolerable life in 
Duke Street, with which he had definitely 


parted company. It might even he said, 
in one sense, that he was not the person to 
whom they were addressed. 

By some whimsical freak of the brain, 
he suddenly asked himself whether he 
should not go to Greece instead of Holland, 
and enlist as a volunteer in the war against 
the Turks. He became on the instant 
immersed in adventurous military specu- 
lations. He had not fallen into the En- 
glish habit of following the daily papers 
with regularity, and he was conscious of 
no responsibility whatever toward the 
events of the world at large, as Reuter 
and the correspondents chronicled them. 
Something of this new war in. Thessaly, 
however, he had perforce read and heard. 
Of the circumstances and politics sur- 
rounding this latest eruption of the Eastern 
Question he knew little more than would 
any of the young Frenchmen of education 
among whom he had spent his youth. But 
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in an obscure way, he comprehended that 
good people in Western Europe always 
sympathized with the Christian as against 
the Moslem. It seemed that some generous- 
minded young Englishmen were already 
translating this sympathy into action; some- 
where he had seen an account of a party of 
volunteers leaving London for Athens, and 
being cheered by their friends at the station. 
Now that he thought of it, the paper in 
which he had read the report had ridiculed 
the affair as an undesirable kind of a joke 
—but the impulse of the volunteers seemed 
fine to him, none the less. 

There ought to be some martial blood in 
his veins: the soldier-figure of his father 
rose before him in affirmation of the idea. 

But no—what nonsense it was! If ever 
there had been a youth bred and narrowed 
to the walks of peace, he was that young 
person. He who had never struck another 
human being in his life, that he could 
remember—what would such a tame sheep 
be doing in the open field, against the un- 
known, ferocious Osmanli Turk? The 


gross absurdity of the picture flared upon 
momentarily—and then the whole 


him, 
notion of armed adventure had vanished 
from his mind. 

His attention reverted to the letters— 
and now it seemed quite a matter of course 
that he should open them. The first three 
were of no importance. The fourth he 
regarded with wide-open eyes, after he 
had grasped the identity of the writer. He 
read it over slowly, more than once: 


‘*27A AsntEY GarpENs, 8. W., Mon- 
day. 

‘*My Dear Mr. Christian Tower: I have 
taken this little place in town for the time 
being, and I shall be glad to see you when 
you are this way. To-morrow, Tuesday, 
is a day when I shall not be at home to 
other people—if you have nothing better 
to do. 

‘*Yours very sincerely, 
‘*EpitH CRESSAGE.’’ 


Nothing better to do? Christian’s 
thoughts lingered rather blankly upon the 
phrase—until all at once he perceived that 
there could not possibly be anything better 
to do. He rose with decision, hurriedly 
gulped down what remained of his second 
pot of beer, paid his bill and marched 
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out with the air of a man with a mission. 

In the hansom, he read the letter still 
again, and leaned backward to see as much 
as possible of himself in the little mirror 
at the side. His chin could not be de- 
scribed as closely shaven, and his garments 
were certainly not those of the afternoon 
caller. The resource of stopping at Duke 
Street occurred to him—but no! that would 
be too foolish. The whole significance of 
the day would be abolished, wiped out, by 
such a fatuous step. And he repeated to 
himself that it was a day of supreme 
significance. By comparison with the 
proceedings and experiences: of this long 
and crowded day, the rest of his life seemed 
colorless indeed. And what was of most 
importance in it, he declared to himself, 
was not its external happenings, but the 
fine and novel posture of his liberated mind 
toward them. He was for the first time 
actually a free man. His enfranchisement 
had not been thrown at him by outsiders; 
it proceeded from within him—the product 
of his own individuality. 

That was what people would discern in 
him hereafter—a complete and self-sufficient 
personality. He would no longer be 
pointed out and classified as somebody’s 
grandson—somebody’s cousin or grand- 
nephew. The world would recognize him 
as being himself. He felt assured, for ex- 
ample, upon reflection that Lady Cressage 
would not dream of questioning the fashion 
of the clothes in which he came to see her. 
She would perceive at once that he had 
developed beyond the silly pupilary stage 
of subordination to his coat and hat. She 
was so clever and sympathetic a woman, 
he felt intuitively, that these symbols of 
his emancipated condition would delight 
her. It was true, he saw again from the 
mirror that his collar might be a little 
whiter; his cuffs, too, had lost their earlier 
glow of starched freshness. But these 
were trifles to serious minds. And besides, 
was it not all in the family? 

There was a momentary block at the 
corner of Parliament Street, and here a 
newsboy thrust a fourth edition upon 
Christian with such an effect of authority 
that he found a penny and took the paper. 
It was the ‘‘Westminster Gazette,’’ and 
when he had looked upon the second page 
for a possible drawing by Gould, and had 
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skimmed the column of desultory gossip on 
the last page, which always seemed to his 
alien conceptions of journalism to be the 
kind of matter he liked in a newspaper, he 
laid the sheet on his knee, and resumed 
his idle reverie. To his great surprise, the 
cabman’s shouts through the roof were 
necessary to awaken him at Ashley Gardens. 
He shook himself, laughingly explained 
that he had been up all night as he paid 
his fare, and ascended the steps of 274A, 
paper in hand. 

The servant seemed prepared for his 
coming, for upon his giving his name’ in 
response to her somewhat meaning inquiry, 
she led him in at once. He sat waiting 
for a few moments in a small and con- 
ventionally appointed drawing-room, and 
then stood up, at the rustle of rapid skirts 
which announced Lady Cressage in the 
half-open doorway. 

She entered with outstretched hand, and 
a radiant welcome upon her face. 

Christian noted that beyond the hand 
there was a forearm, shapely and cream- 
hued, disclosed by the lace of her flowing 
sleeve. There were billows of this lace, 
and of some fragile, light fabric which 
seemed sister to it, enveloping the lady, 
yet her tall, graceful figure was in some 
indefinable way molded to the eye beneath 
them all. The pale hair was as he had 
first seen it, loosely drawn across her temples ; 
there were warm shadows in it which he 
had not thought to see, The face, too, 
had some unexpected phase, here in the 
subdued light of the curtained room. 
There was a sense of rosiness in the rounded 
flesh, a certain reposeful elation in the 
regard of the blue eyes, which put quite at 
fault the image of harrowed restlessness 
and nerves he had retained from Caermere. 
It was in an illuminating second that he 
saw all this, and perceived that she was 
very beautiful, and flushed with the deep 
consciousness that she read his thoughts 
like big print. 

‘*Tt was the greatest cheek in the world 
—my summoning you like this,’’ she said, 
as they shook hands. ‘‘Yes—-sit here. 
Put your hat and paper on the sofa. This 
is my only reception-room—but we might 
have a little more light.’ 

She moved to the window, to pull back 
the curtains, and then about the room, 
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lightly rearranging some of the chairs and 
trinkets—all with a buoyant daintiness of 
motion which inexpressibly charmed him. 
‘*These are not my things, you know,’’ she 
explained over her shoulder. ‘‘I am not 
trying in the least to live up to them, 
either. I take the place, furnished, for 
three months, from the widow of an Indian 
officer. You would think she would have 
some Indian things—but it might have all 
come direct from Tottenham Court Road. 
It’s impossible to get the slightest sensation 
of being at home, here. One could really 
extract more domesticity out of four bare 
cottage walls. Or no, what am I say- 
ing?’’—she had returned, and sinking into 
the low chair opposite him, pointed her 
words with a frank smile into his face— 
‘*it is a bit like home—to see you here!’’ 

‘*T am very glad to be here,’’ he assured 
her, nodding his unfeigned pleasure. ‘‘ But 
it seemed as if you would never tell me I 
might come.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I was worried to death. There 
were all sorts of things to see about 
when I first came up,’’ she explained 
with animation. ‘‘And I had the feel- 
ing that I didn’t want you to come till 
I had smoothed some of my wrinkles out, 
and had achieved a certain control over my 
nerves. It was not fair to myself—the 
view you had of me at Caermere.’’ 

The view of her that was afforded him 
here brought a glow of admiration to his 
eyes. 

‘*To think of your being my cousin!’’ 
he said, with some remote echo in his own 
voice of the surprise which he recalled 
in Dicky Westland’s tone. It seemed 
wonderful indeed as he looked at her, and 
smiled. He shook his head presently, in 
response to her question whether he had 
any recent news from Caermere, and con- 
tinued to observe her with a rapt sense of 
the miraculous being embodied before his 
eyes. 

‘*But the duke is very low indeed,’’ she 
told him, in a hushed voice. ‘‘I had it 
yesterday from—from one of the house- 
hold.’ 


The tidings barely affected him. That 


side of his mind was still fast in the rut of 
last night’s mutiny. 

‘*T have quite decided to go away,’’ he 
announced, calmly. ‘‘I get no good out of 














the life here. It does not suit me. Whatever 
comes to me, why, that I shall accept, but 
to use it in my own way, living my own 
life. Now that I am a free man, it 
astonishes me that I did not rebel long 
ago.”’ 

‘*Rebel—against what?’’ she asked him, 
with a kind of confidential candor which 
put him even more at his ease. 

‘‘Oh, against everything,’’ he smiled 
back at her. ‘‘This existence that they 
arranged for me—it is like being embalmed 
and wrapped inmummy-cloths. Personally 
I do not survive a thousand years—but I 
am but one link in a long chain of respect- 
able people who have lived like that, with- 
out living at all, for many thousands. It 
is being buried alive. Why, you will see 
what I mean—a man is a creature different 
from other human creatures. He has an 
individual nature of his own. His tastes, 
his inclinations, his impulses and ideas, 
are not quite like those of the people about 
him. He would be happy to follow these 
according to his own wishes. But then 
everybody seizes upon him and says: ‘No, 
you must be and do just like the rest. 
You will be noticed and disliked if you 
indulge in even the slightest variation. 
These are the coats you are to wear, and 
the hats and caps and neckties. This is 
Duke Street, which you must live in. This 
is the hour to get up, this is the hour to 
make calls, this is the corner of your card 
to turn down, this is the list of people at 
whose houses you must dine, these are your 
friends ready-made for you out of a book.’ 
And truly what is it all?—utter, utter 
emptiness. You are really not alive at all! 
You have no more personal sensation of 
your own existence than an insect. It is 
all this that I rebel against.’’ 

She reclined a little in her chair, and 
covered him with a meditative gaze. ‘‘I 
the feeling,’? she commented, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I used to have sharp 
spasms of it—oh, ages ago—whenever a 
shopwoman showed me something, and 
said, ‘This is very much worn just now,’ 
or, ‘We are selling a great deal of this.’ 
Then I would not have that particular thing 
if I died for it. But do you really feel so 
earnestly about it??? She put the question 


’ 





know 


in deference to a gesture by which he had 
signified the inadequacy of her comparison. 
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‘*Ah, the real life, as you call it, is a more 
complicated thing than one fancies.’’ 

‘*But that is precisely the point,’’ he 
urged, with vivacity. ‘‘I have thought 
much about that. Is it not the artificial 
life which is complicated instead? Do we 
not confound the two? If you consider it, 
what can be more simple than the natural 
life of a man? If an astronomer, for exam- 
ple, has a difficult problem to work out, 
he first busies himself in discovering and 
putting aside all the things which seem 
to be factors in it but really are not. 
One by one he gets rid of them, until at 
last he has the naked equation before him 
—and then a result is possible. But with 
us, it seems that we go quite the other way 
about it. We take the problem of life— 
which is extraordinarily simple to begin 
with—and we pile upon it and around it 
thousands of outside rules and conventions 
and traditions, and we confuse it with 
other thousands of prejudices, and in- 
sincerities, and old mistakes that no one has 
had the industry to examine-——and then we 
look with embarrassment at what we have 
done, and shake our heads, and say that 
the problem is too hard, that it passes the 
wisdom of man to solve it.’’ 

‘*T wish you joy of solving it,’’ she re- 
marked, after another reflective survey of 
his face. ‘‘I am sure I wish some one 
would do it. But you spoke of going away. 
How would that help matters?’’ 

The recurrence of the question startled 
him. He looked at her with lifted head, 
recalling swiftly meanwhile the tone in 
which Frances had uttered those same 
words. A blurred, imperfect retrospect of 
the morning’s events and talks passed 
fleetingly across his mind—and its progress 
disquieted him. Some tokens of pertur- 
bation on his face seemed to warn her, for 
she went on without waiting for his answer. 

‘*T am not surprised to find you feeling 
like this,’’ she said. ‘‘It is quite the 
effect that I imagined London would pro- 
duce upon you. I have no right to say so, 
perhaps, but it seemed to me from the 
start that it was being badly managed—I 
mean the way you were sent here by your- 
self, and given nothing to do except follow 
about where Lord Lingfield led. It is not 
what I should have done—but the truth is 


that Emanuel knows nothing at all about. the 
29 
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characters and temperaments of human be- 
ings. If men agree with him, he thinks 
they are good men,.and if they disagree 
with him, they are bad men—or at least 
not worth thinking about at all.”’’ 

‘‘T had quite resolved not to commit 
myself to his System,”’ Christian informed 
her, ‘‘even before I made up my mind to 
—to take other steps.’’ 

His closing euphemism seemed to attract 
her attention. ‘*What is it you intend to 
do?’’ she asked of him, softly. She sat 
upright again, with an air of friendly 
curiosity. 

In the face of this query, he discovered 
that his intentions were by no means so 
clear to himself as they had been. ‘‘It is 
still rather in the air,’’ he said vaguely. 
‘*But we talk always of myself! Tell the, 
instead, about yourself! It is an infinitely 
more pleasing subject. You are here in 
London for only three months? And you 
are alone here?’’ 

She smiled in an indefinite fashion, and 
leaned back in her chair. ‘‘Ought I to 
have a chaperon? I dare say. But there 
is no room for her here. The flat accom- 


modates just one solitary elderly lady and 


here you behold her. Oh, I am a hundred 
years old, I assure you!’ 

He could only wave his hands at her in 
genial deprecation. ‘‘Oh, who is younger 
than you?’’ he murmured. 

She sighed. ‘‘By the almanac I am 
four-and-twenty,’’ she went on, with a 
new note of gentle melancholy. ‘‘But by 
my own feelings, I seem to have been left 
over from the reign of William the Fourth. 
And really, it is not my own feelings alone 
—when I go out, I observe that very old 
men take me down to dinner, and talk to 
me precisely as if I were a contemporary 
of theirs.”’ 

‘*When we were together at Caermere,”’ 
interposed Christian, ‘‘you confessed to me 
that you were not happy—and it was my 
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great delight to pledge myself that if ever 
there was anything I could do pe 

‘*Oh, there is nothing at all,’’ she in- 
terrupted him to declare. ‘‘My case will 
not come up. It has all been settled. The 
accounts, or settlements—or whatever you 
call them—have been made up, and my 
share of my husband’s share of his father’s 
interest in Ais father’s estate has been 
ascertained. I have six hundred a year 
for life. It isa mild and decorous com- 
petence. Idonotcomplain. It will keep 
a genteel roof over my head here in London, 
or a small house and a pony-trap in the 
country. It will run to a month at a 
pension in the cheaper parts of Switzerland, 
or perhaps even to a lodging and a 
bath-chair at Brighton when it is not quite 
the season. Oh, I shall get on very well 
indeed—at all events,’’ she added with a 
touch of bitterness, ‘‘much better than I 
deserve to do.’’ 

Christian lifted his brows in protesting 
inquiry. ‘‘You always speak in that tone 
of yourself! It pains me to hear you. I 
cannot think of anyone who deserves the 
kindness and friendly good offices of fortune 
more than you.’’ 

Lady Cressage gave an uncertain little 
laugh. ‘*You are too generous-minded— 
too innocent. You not know. Me? 
My dear friend—I have committed the un- 
pardonable sin! I humiliated and degraded 
myself to win a great prize in the world’s 
lottery—and I did not bring it off. That 
is my offense. If I had won the trick— 
why, they would be burning incense before 
me! But I lost instead—and they leave 
me quite by myself to digest my own 
disgust. I don’t talk about it—I have 
never said as much to any living soul as I 
am saying to you—I don’t know why I 
am telling you 

‘*Is there anyone else who would listen 
with such sympathy?’’ Christian heard 
himself interjecting. 


do 


(To be continued.) 
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By Mary E. WILKINS. 


AROLINE MANN was the youngest of 
fifteen. It ago, when 
large families common, but 
even then there were not many families of 
fifteen. People used to say to Caroline: 
‘*How pleasant it must be to have so many 
brothersand sisters’ ’—they themselves being 
members of families of round dozens, but 
considering 
her family as 
really large. 
Caroline 


was years 


were more 


was not so 
sure as to its 
being always 
invariably 
pleasant to be 
one of fifteen, 
although she 
always curt 
sied and re- 
plied polite 
ly, “°° FTes, 
ma’am.’’ 
There were 
drawbacks, 
especially to 
a sensitive 
soul, connect- 
the 
position of the 


ed with 


voungest of 
For 


thing, 


fifteen. 
one 


Caroline, 





since she had 
come into! 
the 
had 


had anything 


world, 


never 


Even 
her name was 


new. Drawn by Frank O. Small. 

no exception, and sometimes, it seemed to 
her, not even her eye or hair, or manner 
of speaking. Ever since she could remem- 


ber people had looked sharply at her, and 


‘*Caroline has her sister 
or ‘‘Caroline has her sister 


remarked, 
Susan’s eyes, ”’ 


then 


CAROLINE'S SISTER MERCY DID MOST OF THE ROCKING 


Nancy's hair,’’ or ‘‘Caroline has her sister 
Abigail’s lisp,’’ until she felt no sense of 
proprietorship in herself at all. Her name 
was one of her worst trials in that respect. 
That was doubly not her own, being her 
grandmother’s and her eldest sister's. 
The eldest daughter of the Mann fifteen 
had been named Caroline after her grand- 
mother on her 
father’s side. 
This grand- 
mother, hav- 
ing married 
for a 
time, and her 


second 


name being 
conse quent- 
ly Caroline 
Dickey in- 
stead of Caro- 
line Mann, 
was very anx- 
ious to 
the latter 
name still 


have 


preserved in 
the family. 
“T always 
liked Mann, 
Hand I never 
liked Dickey, 
though I 
ain’t any 
thing 
my husband 
on that ac- 
count,*’ said 
Grandmother 
| Dickey, ‘‘and 
I’d like to 
know there 
was a Caro- 
line Mann jest the same, if I have had to 
stop bein’ her myself.’’ 

So the first granddaughter was named 
Caroline and when she had grown to woman- 
hood and was married, and consequently 
the second Caroline Mann had disappeared, 


agin 
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Grandmother Dickey was much disturbed, 
until the last granddaughter arrived and 
was named Caroline also. 

‘*Why, mother, I don’t know,’’ said the 
baby’s mother; ‘‘I never heard of such a 
thing as two living children in one family 
being named alike. It doesn’t seem right 
to me.”’ 

‘*Stuff and nonsense !’’ said Grandmother 
Dickey, who was a determined old lady, 
‘I'd like to know how. it can do any 
harm. Here’s the first Car’line Mann, 
Car’line Dickey, and the second Car’line 
Mann, Car’line Webster, and this baby is 
the only Car’line Mann on the face of the 
airth, that I know of. 

‘*Besides,’’ said Grandmother Dickey, 
whose second husband had died and left her 
quite a tidy sum of money, ‘‘I’m agoin’ to 
make it worth while to her. There ain’t 
enough to go around if it is divided 


among the whole fifteen, but there is enough 
to give all the Car’lines to make ’em above- 
board, and I’m goin’ to see to it before 
the week’s out.”’ 

So the baby was named Caroline, and 
had, as it seemed to her in after years, a 


second-hand if not a third-hand name. 

She was always called Caroline Mann to 
distinguish her from her sister Caroline 
Webster, and that, when she was old enough 
to go to school, was across to her. She 
was a very modest and retiring little girl, and 
being called by her full name when none 
of her mates were seemed to make her un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. . 

In the whole family of fifteen there were 
only three boys, and one of them, Thomas, 
was nearest Caroline’s age, being a year 
and a half older than she. Poor Thomas 
had to be turned out of his cradle for 
his baby sister. However, she might 
have felt aggrieved, had she been old 
enough, at being put for a nap into such a 
battered old affair, which had been joggled 
over all the uneven uncarpeted floors in the 
house, in efforts to soothe to sleep the 
fourteen little ones who had come.before 
her. Nota square inch of that cradle’s 
sides but was bruised and dinted by the 
toes of the elder brothers and sisters who 
had been delegated to the task of rocking 
the baby to sleep. Its rockers were worn 
in such wise that the cradle progressed 
over the floor before the rocking foot like 
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a wagon, and it had either to be followed 
up, or continually to be moved back to its 
former position. Caroline’s sister Mercy, 
five years old, did most of the rocking in 
her case, and let the cradle travel as it 
would, finding it a pleasing variety in the 
monotony of the task. Caroline during a 
nap journeyed all over the kitchen floor, 
but had too sweet a temper to complain of 
it, even as a baby. 

‘*That cradle’s most worn out,’’ said 
Caroline’s mother. ‘‘It jerks so that if she 
wasn’t the best baby in the world, she 
wouldn’t sleep a wink. When Mercy be- 
gun to rock her the cradle was at the 
hearth and now it is at the door. Well, 
she will have to put up with it—we can’t 
afford to buy another with so many chil- 
dren.”’ 

‘‘Seems as if Grandma Dickey might 
give her a new one for her name,’’ said 
Caroline Webster, who had come in with 
her sewing. 

‘‘Grandma Dickey has given her a 
beautiful Bible, and a china mug, and I 
suppose she thought those would do, and 
so they will,’’ said Mrs. Mann. ‘‘She will 
have to put up with a good many things 
if they are not quite so nice, coming as she 
does the last of fifteen,’’ she added with a 
sigh. 

Caroline did have to put up with a good 
many things, as her mother proph- 
esied; the cradle was only an unrealized 
commencement. One Monday in June, a 
few weeks after her third birthday, she set 
out for school with her eight-year-old 
sister Mercy holding her by the hand on 
one side, and her nine-and-a-half-year-old 
sister Patience on the other. The twelve- 
year-old twins, Hester and Abigail, were 
walking ahead. Nancy and Cynthia, who 
were big girls, had already reached the 
schoolhouse, and little Thomas trotted at 
the heels of all the rest. 

Three girls of the Mann family were 
married and in homes of their own, and 
the two elder boys. Two of the elder 
girls were still unmarried, and at home 
assisting their mother and contributing by 
some of the feminine industries of the day 
toward the support of the large family. 
Of these two elder sisters one, Ada, was very 
pretty, and the object of Caroline’s intense 
admiration. The other, Eunice, was very 
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plain, and twenty-five years old; that 
seemed very old to Caroline, almost as, old 
as her mother, but she loved Eunice better 
than any of her sisters. That morning she 
had been very kindly concerned about her 
school costume, and had produced a blue 
ribbon from her own scanty stock to im- 
prove it. Caroline had also heard her 
whisper, ‘‘I think it is a shame, mother, to 
send such a pretty little thing to school 
for the first time in such a dress as that.’’ 
And her mother had replied assentingly, 
though somewhat reprovingly, ‘‘I know it, 
but it can’t be helped, where there are so 
many children, and it is just as well for a 
child to learn first as last, ‘pretty is that 
pretty does.’’’ Caroline had not known 
what her mother and Eunice meant; she 
had thought her dress all that could be 
desired, but she was at a disadvantage on 
account of her brother Thomas being next 
in age to herself. Thomas was just in 
having previously worn little 
straight boy-frocks made from Mercy’s 
discarded dresses. Now poor Caroline had 
to wear Thomas’s frocks, though they were 
clearly not made for a girl. She had not 
entered the schoolhouse when her troubles 
Some of the big 
girls came running up to pet the little 
blushing, smiling thing, hanging back shyly 
hands. They begged her 
to give them kisses, they said how pretty her 
curls were, and then they turned away and 
tittered audibly, and Caroline and her 
sisters heard them say: ‘‘Did you ever? 
That poor child is dressed in a boy’s 
frock !”’ 

Caroline began to understand dimly in 
her baby mind that something in her ap- 
pearance was not as it should be, and her 
two sisters were quite red with mortifi- 
cation, though they strove to rise above it. 
Patience said that they would take from 
whence it came, that being a particularly 
withering form of rejoinder in great vogue 
in the school, and Mercy made up a face at 
the giggling big girls. 

‘*Come right along, you little dear; you 
look ’nough sight prettier than any of their 
little sisters ever thought of doing, no 
matter what you have on, so there!’’ said 
Patience. Patience, who rather belied her 
name, spoke very loud, so the big girls 
heard her. 


trousers, 


in consequence began. 


at her sisters’ 
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Poor little Caroline, in spite of her sister’s 
comforting reassurance as to her beauty in 
the face of such minor drawbacks, walked 
along with uneasy downward glances at 
her queer frock. It was made of indigo- 
blue cloth without a patch or thin place, 
though it had served long. Indeed, each 
child in the Mann family had inherited in- 
digo blue, until they might have been con- 
sidered perennials, like a family of blue- 
bells. 

Caroline’s mother when she had dressed 
the little girl in the blue frock; had said 
comfortably, how nice it was that the cloth 
wore so well, and that Thomas was so 
much more careful than other boys. 

‘*There wouldn’t have been a bit of this 
cloth left with some boys,’’ said she, ‘‘but 
I do believe this frock will last Caroline 
until she outgrows it.’’ As Thomas was a 
year and a half older than Caroline, she 
had a prospect of being confined to her 
unusual costume for that period. The 
frock reached to her heels, hanging straight 
from her neck without a fold or pucker. 
That with a pasteboard sunbonnet for sum- 
mer, and a blanket pinned over her head in 
winter, was her school costume until she 
grew so tall that she had to have one of 
Mercy’s gowns made over for her. Caroline 
was proud of that, and expected to waken 
admiration when she appeared in it at 
school for the first tizue. 

But Caroline was very short for her age, 
and Mercy was very tall, and the gown 
having begun to show wear along the lines 
of previously let-down tucks, it was not 
thought advisable to take them up again. 
When poor little Caroline went up the aisle 
to her seat, she repeatedly stumbled over 
the skirt of her new old gown, and every- 
body tittered. 

When she went out at recess, too, the 
boys amused themselves with treading on 
her train, and she heard one of the big 
girls say that she looked just like a little 
old woman. Finally Caroline settled down 
into a disconsolate little bunch in her 
seat and wept bitterly, and the master, 
who was a young man and supposed to 
be waiting upon her sister Ada, having 
made inquiries, punished one boy and 
stood another in the floor, and sent her 
home to her mother. Ada said that it 
was a shame, and she was mortified that 
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the schoolmaster, Abraham Lennox, should 
think they would send a child to school 
looking so. However, though Ada scolded 
until her pretty cheeks were quite red, it 
was Eunice who sat up nearly all night 
trying to make the little gown look better. 
She cut off the skirt above the worn streak 
in the tuck, and pieced it down with a strip 
of cloth from one of her own old dresses. 
The dress being blue, and the strip of cloth 
purple, the result was not artistic; Caroline 
had a way of glancing disconsolately down 
at the purple strip, and her mother re- 
proved her for it. ‘‘You must learn that 
dress is of very little consequence,’’ said 
she. ‘‘When you get old enough to earn a 
new one for yourself, you can have one, 
but you must remember that: Pretty is 
that pretty docs.’’ 

Caroline began to cherish an ambition, 
which was to be one of the mainsprings of 
her childhood: she would earn enough 
money to buy herself a new dress, a 
whole new dress without a shred or strip 
thereon which had belonged to anybody 
else. This ambition took active form when 
she was seven years old. On examination 
day she went to school with Mercy, being 
attired in an old red gown with a large 
blotch of color out on the right side. 
Caroline requested Mercy to walk on that 
side so people should not see it. ‘‘It’s 
too bad I spilled that cider apple sauce on 
it when-I was ten years old,’’ said Mercy 
regretfully. 

‘‘T wouldn’t care so much if I didn’t 
have to speak a piece,’’ said Caroline, in a 
sad little voice. 

‘*Maybe you can go up on the platform 
sort of sideways,’’ suggested Mercy. 

Caroline tried to follow Mercy’s advice, 
and when it came her turn to speak, and 
the master said: ‘‘We will now listen to a 
selection entitled ‘The Child Who Walks in 
the Paths of Meekness and Obedience,’ by 
Miss Caroline Mann,’’ she arose and ad- 
vanced upon the platform with the slow 
and shrinking lateral motion of a crab. 
The scholars and some of the visitors tittered 
softly; Caroline blushed so that her face 
was the color of her dress, and made an 
attempt to stand sidewise so as to bring the 
obnoxious spot toward the desk, but old 
Doctor Beal of the school committee said 
in a brusque voice: ‘‘Little girl, will you 
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stand face to the audience?’’ So Caroline 
stood face to the audience, and spoke her 
piece as well as she could with the con- 
sciousness of that dreadful spot right in the 
faces and eyes of the whole school, and all 
the distinguished visitors. 

When Caroline reached home that night, 
she sat down in the little chamber which 
she shared with Mercy and Hester and 
Abigail, and cried. Eunice came in and 
asked what the matter was, and comforted 
her. ‘‘It is too bad,’’ said Eunice, ‘‘but 
you must remember that dress is of very 
little consequence if you behave well and 
make people love you.’’ Eunice, though 
she pitied her, did not wholly comprehend 
her little sister’s state of mind. She had 
always been rather indifferent to dress 
herself, provided it was clean and whole. 
However, she thought that the spot did not 
really look neat, and she was ashamed to 
have her sister appear at school with a 
soiled dress, especially before the school- 
master, who was still supposed to be wait- 
ing upon Ada. 

**T tell you what I will do,’’ said Eunice, 
‘*T will make you a pretty little apron that 
will cover the spot all up, so don’t you 
cry any more.’’ 

Eunice was as good as her word; she 
made a beautiful little apron for Caroline 
which covered the spot. But Caroline in 
spite of that was not quite contented. She 
made up her mind that she would begin at 
once to earn money to buy a new dress. 


II. 


There were not so many industries open 
to children in those days as there were 


some years later. They lived in the country 
where berries were plenty, but there were 
so many children in all the families, to 
pick them for nothing, that there was no 
prospect of selling. It was just the sam: 
with dandelion greens and running of 
errands. Grandmother Dickey might have 
paid for running errands, but Thomas 
always went for her for nothing. 

‘*You will have to wait till you get old 
enough to bind shoes or make shirts or 
teach school,’’ said Mercy. Mercy herself 
was already binding a few shoes out of 
school. 


‘*T can bind shoes now,’’ said Caroline. 
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‘Your hands ain’t big enough,’’ said 
Mercy, and Caroline’s mother said so too. 
‘*You have enough to do to help me,’’ said 
she. ‘‘You couldn’t bind strong if you 
were to try. Go and clean the brasses.’’ 

Caroline cleaned the brasses, but as soon 
as they were finished, asked permission to 
go over to her grandmother Dickey’s. 

‘*You may go if you will take your 
patchwork and make a square before you 
come home,’’ said her mother. 

There was a good deal of work in that 
square of patchwork, but Caroline was so 
diligent that she finished it before it was 
time for her to go home. Grandmother 
Dickey watched her fingers fly, and thought 
with some pride what a smart little girl 
she was, and that she was named for herself. 

Grandmother Dickey very seldom gave 
any of her grandchildren presents; she 
was regarded in the family as very prudent 
with her money, and she had a theory that 
presents were not good for children. ‘‘If 
they want things, they ought to airn ’em 
the way I used to,’* she was fond of re- 
marking. ‘‘It is a good deal better for 
them.”’ 


It was this frequently expressed opinion 
of her grandmother’s which gave Caroline 
courage to propose her little plan that day. 


When she had finished the square of 
patchwork, and had put it nicely folded 
in her bead bag, she spoke. 

‘‘Grandma,’’ said she, ‘‘do your eyes 
trouble you when you read?’’ 

‘*T can’t read much of any,’’ replied 
Grandmother Dickey, looking at her sharply 
over her spectacles, the child’s manner was 
so timid and hesitating. 

‘*Will you pay me something if I read 
to you, grandma?’’ said Caroline, going 
straight to the matter in hand. 

Grandmother Dickey looked at her 
severely—‘‘ You air the fust little gal I 
ever heerd of that wanted pay for readin’ 
to her own grandma, when her eyes troubled 
her so she couldn’t see to read herself,’’ 
said she. ‘‘I hope your mother didn’t 
put you up to do sech a thing.’’ 

‘*No, ma’am, she didn’t,’’ replied Caro- 
line eagerly. Then she went on to explain. 

When Grandmother Dickey understood 
that Caroline was trying to earn money to 
buy a dress, she was somewhat mollified. 
‘*Well, you air plenty old enough,’’ said 
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she. ‘‘I airned all my clothes before I 
was your age.”’ 

Caroline looked at her grandmother with 
respect. In after years, reflecting upon 
Grandmother Dickey’s statement, she was 
inclined to wonder if she had not been 
somewhat mixed as to times and seasons. 
It did seem rather incredible that a little 
girl under seven years of age could have 
earned all her own clothes. ‘‘I used to 
spin so many skeins a day for my aunt 
Lucindy, ’’ said Grandmother Dickey. ‘‘She 
was real well to do. I used to go over and 
help her in hayin’ time, too. Well, I will 
give you acent an hour for readin’, Car’line, 
if you’ll speak up real loud and distinct.’’ 

Grandmother Dickey was especially fond 
of psalms, and Caroline read them until 
she had learned most of them by heart. 
‘*You’ll spile your eyes readin’ betwixt 
daylight and dark,’’ Caroline’s grand 
mother often told her, not knowing tb 
she was in reality reciting psalms inste 
of reading them. Grandmother Dickey 
limited the readings to an hour a day, and 
an hour was all that Caroline could well 
secure. Young as she was, she had many 
tasks to do out of school hours. There 
were the brasses to be scoured, there was 
her stent in spinning, there were dishes to 
be washed, besides numberless other house- 
hold duties which were popularly supposed 
to belong to the youngest member of the 
family. Occasionally Caroline’ssister Eunice 
gave her a few cents for doing some extra 
work for her, that she might secure more 
time for her shoe-binding; she drew out 
her sister Mary Ann’s baby in his little 
wagon, for half a cent an hour, or three 
cents a week if all the days were pleasant, 
and she knitted a pair of stockings for her 
married brother Jonas, for which he paid 
herashilling. Caroline was a year knitting 
the stockings; they were very large, and her 
first knitting-work. 

In a little over a year’s time she had 
earned enough money to buy not only the 
dress, but a hat and some fine stockings, 
and red morocco shoes. Then Sister Ada 
got married, and about a week before the 
wedding, Caroline’s mother called her into 
the best parlor to have a little private 
conference with her. 

‘*Now, Caroline Mann, you can do just as 
you have a mind to with your own money 
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that you have earned, and I won’t say a 
word against it, but here is that last dress 
that Mercy has outgrown not worn so 
that it looks bad at all, and Eunice will fix 
it over for you, and Ada has not got many 
presents, and she is going way out West to 
live where maybe none of us will ever see 
her again, and I suppose she would value 
a couple of table-spoons that her own young- 
est sister earned and bought with her own 
money before she was nine years old, more 
than anything else in the world. It will 
be something that very few can say; she 
will be proud to have them and you to 
have given them to her. But you can do 
just as you think best; you have worked 
hard for your money, and you have always 
set your heart on a new dress; I have not 
a word to say against it.’’ 

Caroline looked sober; she had had 
visions of a beautiful pink muslin dress to 
wear at the wedding and two spoons out 
West did seem a far-off pride of possession. 
Still she did not hesitate; Mercy’s dress, 
which was a blue calico, a little faded but 
not otherwise much the worse for wear, 
was made over for her, and Mrs. Mann 


drove to Ware and bought the table-spoons 
with her money. 

Caroline did feel proud to see those 
spoons, very heavy and rich, though of a 


somewhat clumsy pattern, on the table 
with Ada’s wedding presents, and she 
watched people take them up and read the 
slip of paper attached on which her mother 
had written: ‘‘Presented to Ada Mann on 
her wedding day by her sister Caroline 
aged eight, having been earned by her own 
labor, and bought with her own money.’’ 

When they turned to look at her, and 
she heard them whisper how smart she 
was, she tried hard not to feel proud. It 
is probable that she was not as proud as 
she would have been over the new dress, 
had she been wearing it. She was painfully 
conscious that the blue calico was faded, 
and also that it was short. Eunice had 
cutoff the skirt at a faded tuck, and it 
was not as long as little girls wore their 
dresses at that time. Poor Caroline tried 
to stand as short as she could, until her 
mother noticed it and told her to stand 
properly. Caroline’s pride in the spoons 
was considerably tempered. Ada did not 
marry the schoolmaster after all, but a 
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young man from out West, whom she had 
not known very long. People thought 
the schoolmaster must feel bad, but he 
stood up with Eunice, who really looked 
almost pretty, and did not appear at all 
cast down. 

When the young couple started for their 
Western home, Caroline had much anxious 
consideration for her spoons. She hoped 
that nothing would happen to them on the 
way, and she hoped that Ada would write 
what the people out West said about them, 
but she never did. Caroline never saw nor 
heard anything of the spoons, until twenty 
years later, when she was grown up and 
married herself, and poor Ada died out 
West, and her only daughter came East to 
live with her Aunt Caroline, and brought 
among her treasures those two table-spoons, 
which were more than spoons to Caroline, 
being as it were little silver memorials of a 
dead childish ambition. 

Caroline went to work again after Ada 
was married, and for the second time had 
saved enough money for the new dress, 
which she was to wear this time at her 
sister Eunice’s wedding. Eunice was to 
be married to Abraham Lennox, the school- 
master—much to everybody’s astonishment, 
she had been considered an old maid so 
long. But her mother said privately to 
one of her neighbors that Eunice would 
make the best wife of any of her daughters, 
and that Abraham Lennox knew what he 
was about, and ‘‘Pretty is that pretty 
does.’’ 

This time Caroline of her own accord 
gave up her dress to buy spoons for her 
sister, when she found out that Grand- 
mother Dickey had not given her any, as 
had been confidently expected. She over- 
heard her father and mother talking 
about it. ‘‘Mother says that she has had 
to pay the doctor so much for that spell of 
rheumatism and liniment, that she can’t 
afford it,’’ said Mr. Mann. Then Mrs. Mann 
said that not one of her daughters had 
married without at least four table-spoons, 
and that all the others had sent in their 
presents and there were no _ table-spoons 
among them, and she supposed poor Eunice 
would have to do with the one pair which 
she had given her. 

The next day Caroline carried the money 
which she had kept hidden in an old 
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stocking under the feather-bed to her 
mother, and as it were, offered it up as a 
sacrifice on the matrimonial altar of her 
sister. However, she offered it willingly, 
as she was exceedingly fond of Eunice, who 
had always been particularly kind to her. 

‘* Well, I must say, you are a good girl,’ 
said her mother, ‘‘and there is that nice 
dress of your sister Mercy’s which will 
make over as good as new for you by taking 
out the front breadth.’’ 

Caroline wore that dress, to Eunice’s 
wedding, and it was really very pretty, 
with the slight drawback of a somewhat 
unusual skimpiness in the skirt. She felt 
rather hampered in walking, and was 
obliged to exercise some care in sitting down, 
but Eunice was so delighted with the 
spoons, and said so many times that she 
valued them more than any present she 
had, that she felt amply repaid. 

The next day after Eunice’s wedding, 
she began to save again, and when her 
savings had accumulated for the third time, 
and she had even picked out her dress, a 
national obstacle came in the way of its 
purchase. 

One night Caroline’s fathér came home 
and said that war was declared with 
England and he was going. Caroline’s 
mother remonstrated, there were so many 
children, and so few dollars, but Mr. Mann 
considered that the children were for the 
most part grown enough to assist in the 
support of the family, and that his duty 
was in the field for his country. Mr. 
Mann was made captain of a company, as 
he had a very large and warlike figure, and 
was considered very brave and sagacious. 
Even Mrs. Mann, though she was so loth 
to have him go, felt very proud of him 
when she saw him at the head of his 
company marching out of the village with 
everybody waving and cheering. Caroline, 
though she cried, felt very proud too, and 
it cost her little to give up her dress money 
again. 

Of course she knew, little girl though 
she was, that there should be no question 
of new dresses with her father gone to war, 
and so much money néeded for the 
necessaries of life. Her married brothers, 
and her married sisters’ husbands, except 
Eunice’s, also went to the war, and two of 
the sisters came home to live while their 
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husbands were away, in order to lessen ex- 
penses, bringing their children with them. 

After that Caroline had less than ever 
anything that belonged to herself. She 
had always sat at a corner of the table, 
now she was crowded away from the table 
at all, and ate her meals on the settle. 

She gave up her trundle-bed, in which 
she had always slept, for an exceedingly 
uncomfortable berth in the south chamber 
bed with Mercy and Hester and Abigail, 
and one of Caroline’s children. There 
were so many that they were obliged to 
sleep the wrong way of the bed. Caroline 
slept next the footboard, and bumped her 
nose every time she turned over, and was 
moreover rendered very uncomfortable by 
the shortness of the feather-bed. She 
often awoke to find herself lying on the 
ropes of the bedstead, with them cutting 
into hershoulders, but she never complained, 
and even had acertain glory in it. She 
wondered, with some reason, if soldiers 
sleeping out in the fields and woods were 
much more uncomfortable, and felt that 


she too was suffering something for her 
country, besides giving up her new dress. 


Every cent which she earned went toward 
filling the meal chest and buying certain 
necessaries for the family, and she worked as 
she had never worked before. Caroline Mann 
was not eleven years old when war was de- 
clared, but she had little time for play. She 
tried not to mind that she was so poorly 
dressed, and she was fairly shabby. She did 
not even have a new pasteboard sunbonnet in 
the spring of 1813. ‘Every spring it was 
the custom in the family to make new sun- 
bonnets of pasteboard for the children, but 
that spring there was need for economy 
even in that respect. Caroline wore one 
which had done duty all the previous sum- 
mer and was so limp that it was constantly 
flapping over her eyes. Her mother told 
her that she guessed she would not mind 
such a little thing as that if she knew what 
her father and her brothers had to put up 
with, fighting for their country, And 
Caroline tried to make the best of that and 
her shabby dress. The dress was so worn 
and faded by its long course of succession 
that even Mrs. Mann, brave as she was, 
had some doubts as to the propriety of 
Caroline’s wearing it. She did not reprove 
her when she saw her trying to stand as 
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CUTTING A SKIRT FROM THE THIRTEEN RED AND WHITE STRIPES.” 
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short as possible, and she made her some 
aprons out of old linen pillow-cases to cover 
the spotted front. But in the August of 
1813, the dress was so very much worn 
that Mrs. Mann grew desperate. ‘‘That 
child cannot stir out of the house unless 
she has something respectable to wear, war 
or no war,’’ said she. - 

There was absolutely not another dress 
in the house to be made over for Caroline. 
In those days people in the little New 
England village lived so close to the wind 
that they showed scarcely a superfluous 
flutter in the strongest gust. Caroline’s 
mother, who had an inventive turn of 
mind, made her youngest daughter a dress 
out of a copperplate counterpane which could 
be spared, inasmuch as it was badly worn 
out in the middle, and beyond mending 
for its original purpose. Luckily the 
pattern was a small one, and it was so 
faded that its original gaudiness was some- 
what tempered, but wearing that counter- 
pane dress was one of the trials of Caroline’s 
life. If ever there was a martyr for her 
country, it was Caroline Mann .going to 
meeting for the first time in that dress. 
Her grandmother Dickey took pity on her, 
when after meeting she went to read 
the psalms to her; the readings were always 
gratuitous on a Sunday. ‘*What did you 
spend that last money you airned for?’’ she 
inquired. 

‘*Mother bought some candlewicks with 
’’ replied Caroline meekly. 

Grandmother Dickey looked at her with 
anxious speculation—‘‘Seems to me that 
your mother might have found somethin’ 
better than that for a dress for you ta wear 
to meetin’,’’ said she. 

‘‘No, ma’am, she couldn’t,’’ replied 
Caroline, shaking her head with brave 
resignation. 

Grandmother Dickey rose and went to 
the closet where she kept some money in 
a china sugarbowl. Caroline heard the 
coins rattle, and knew that her 
grandmother was counting money. 


it, 


silver 


III. 


Caroline's heart leaped with a hope that 
Grandmother Dickey was going to give her 


some money to buy a new dress. But 
Grandmother Dickey was very careful of 
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her money, of which she did not have so 
much after all; and she also in these war- 
times was possessed with a feeling of in- 
security about what she did have. She 
had heard a good deal of political discussion 
and had avivid imagination for evil. She 
came back to her rocking-chair and sat 
down. ‘‘I did think at first that mebbe 
I could spare you a leetle money for a new 
dress, and you could airn it arterwards,’’ 
said she, ‘‘but I ain’t got so very much 
laid by, and if the Britishers should whip 
us, nobody knows as anything will be 
worth anything. I guess that you can get 
along, as long as you air neat and whole. 
Dress ain’t. everything, ‘Pretty is that 
pretty does.’ ’” 

Furthermore Grandmother Dickey, who 
was uneasy every time she surveyed her 
granddaughter in her strange attire, went 
later in the afternoon to her spare chamber 
closet and produced a dress of beautiful 
shot purple silk, stiff enough to stand 
alone. ‘‘There, when you air big enough, 
I am intendin’ to make you a present of 
this,’’ said she. ‘‘It ain’t fit for you now, 
but you can count on it, when you air a 
few years older.’’ 

Caroline tried, as she walked home after 
the psalm-reading was concluded, to solace 
herself with the anticipation of future 
splendors of raiment. 

She went to school the next day in her 
copperplate dress, and she was conscious 
that the other girls were laughing at her. 
In spite of the war, there was not another 
little girl in school reduced to such straits 
for dress asshe. No other was the youngest 
of fifteen, and there was no other family 
in the village of which so many of the 
male members had gone to war. 

Caroline wore the copperplate dress like 
a heroine, as long as it lasted, which, was 
well into the. winter. Then her mother, 
who was fertile in resources, made her a 
warm little gown of a copperas-colored 
blanket which had grown thin in service. 
‘‘T guess it will last you through the 
winter,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and you will 
have to make it last if you can. Mercy’s 
dress that I was going to make over for 
you will have to go to Caroline’s little 
Ada, because there is not enough to get a 
dress out for you, you have grown so tall. 
You are as tall as Mercy now. You will 
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have to make the best of it, and remember 
that ‘pretty is that pretty does.’ ’’ 

Poor Caroline tried to remember, but it 
sometimes seemed to her, when she was 
going to school in her copperas-colored 
gown, that she should have to do very pretty 
indeed to make up for the lack of pretty 
in her appearance. 

The blanket dress lasted far into the 
spring of 1814. Caroline by that time 
had earned enough money for a new dress, 
and her mother told her that she had 
better use the money for that purpose. ‘‘I 
guess you have waited long enough,’’ said 
she. ‘‘You might as well get the dress 
now. We can manage somehow. I have 
talked it over with your sister Eunice, and 
she thinks so too.’’ 

In fact, Eunice had pleaded hard with 
her mother for Caroline’s new dress. ‘‘Do 
let the poor child have it now, mother, ’’ 
she had said. ‘‘Here she is twelve years 
old and has never had a new dress in her 
life.’’ 

Caroline was in a fever of delight. She 
had the dress all selected at the store, a 
pink calico, the prettiest she had ever seen, 
and was going the next day to buy it, 
when a great and unforeseen emergency 
arose: there was a chance to send some 
comforts to brave Captain Mann, and to 
the soldier sons and brothers. 

Every available cent was used for that 
purpose, and Caroline’s money went with 
the rest. She did not hesitate for a minute, 
she would have thought it a shame not to 
give it, and did not wait for her mother 
to ask her. She choked down any feeling 
of regret over the loss of the dress with 
fierce indignation at herself. ‘‘Guess I can 
give up a new dress,’’ she told herself, 
‘‘when my father and brothers need shirts 
aud stockings to march in.’’ 

The outlook for the country that spring 
was considered very melancholy. There 
was peace in Europe, and the Mother 
Country was consequently at liberty to con- 
centrate her strength upon the subjugation 
of her rebellious and self-assertive daughter 
of America. A large fleet was reported to 
be on the way to our shores. Defeat or a 
long and weary war was thought inevitable. 
Grandmother Dickey said that in her 
opinion it was the beginning of the Day of 
Judgment, and the period before the Lion, 
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which she considered to mean England, 
and the Lamb, which was America, were 
to lie down in peace and concord together. 

It seemed to Caroline that her grand- 
mother was a little puzzling in her con- 
clusion, inasmuch as the Lamb was fighting 
in a most unlamblike fashion, if he had, 
indeed, not actually begun the conflict. 
However, she felt within her childish soul 
a great martial excitement and excess of 
patriotism. She wished she was a boy 
and could go to the war. She thought it 
was very cruel of her mother not to let 
Thomas, who was fourteen, go. She offered 
to leave school and do all Thomas’s work 
of milking cows and chopping wood, if 
her mother would only let him go. She 
and Thomas used to plan feats of arms, in 
case the enemy should come to their village. 
Thomas had am antiquated musket’ which 
had belonged to his grandfather, so long 
that it could not be fired without a rest. 
He and Caroline rigged it up on the south 
pasture hill, and took turns in watching 
there with some of their small nephews and 
nieces who shared their enthusiasm. It 
was this spirit of fervent patriotism which 
led Caroline, for the first time in her life, 
to rebel against the dress which her mother 
planned for her to wear. It was made 
from an old bed-curtain of chintz of a very 
peculiar pattern in faded browns and greens 
and yellows. The chintz was very old, and 
was said to have been brought over from 
the old country by her grandmother. 
Caroline looked at it and her whole soul 
arose in rebellion. ‘‘Oh, mother, I can’t 
wear that,’’ said she. 

‘*Why not, I’d like to know?’’ returned 
her mother. 

**Oh, mother, don’t you know? 
there are crowns on it.’’ 

‘*Well, what if there are? A crown is 
not such a bad thing if a good king wears 
it. Think of the good kings in the Bible. 
Now, don’t let me hear any more such 
nonsense,’’ said Mrs. Mann, decidedly. 

The dress was finished on a Wednesday, 
and Caroline was to wear it to meeting on 
the next Sunday, but she was not in the 
least reconciled. She was made still more 
loth to wear it by the news of the victory 
of Lundy’s Lane, in which her brother 
Jonas had taken part. It did seem to her, 
when she heard that, she could not wear a 
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dress with crowns on it to meeting. To 
be sure, the stuff was so faded that the 
crowns, always of a vague and conventional 
character, were still more uncertain, but 
they looked very plain indeed to Caroline 
Mann, and also to her brother Thomas, in 
whom she confided. -He agreed with her 
that it was a shame, and wished he had 
some money, and had not given every cent he 
had saved to his mother to pay the taxes. 

Caroline shed many tears over the hard 
necessity of wearing the dress with the 
obnoxiouscrowns, and she wasalso distressed 
because it came from England. Her sister 
Mercy, who was tender-hearted and dis- 
posed to forgive her enemies, and had 
wept at the news when the British admiral 
was slain, said that they were all British 
in the first place and she did not think 
Caroline was showing a Christian spirit. 
‘*England was just as good as America in 
the beginning,’’ said Mercy. 

‘*That was before we left England, ’’ main- 
tained Caroline, with such an unbecoming 
pride of country, that her mother took her 
to task for it. 

‘‘Tf we are at war now, we shall be at 


peace by and by, and very glad to be 
friends with the country we all sprung 
from, and you are ‘showing a very wrong 
spirit,’’ said her mother. 

But Caroline was not convinced, neither 


was Thomas. They both of them thought 
it very hard that she should have to wear 
a dress with crowns on which came from 
the country that their father was fighting 
against, especially after the victory of 
Lundy’s Lane. 

‘*Tt makes me feel as if I were a traitor, ’’ 
declared Caroline to Thomas with great 
fervor. 

‘*Ain’t there anything else in the house 
that you could make into a dress?’’ in- 
quired Thomas, with anxious sympathy. 
The two were out in the south pasture 
where they had stationed the gun. ‘‘I 
don’t know of anything,’’ replied Caroline 
mournfully. Then she gave a sudden start, 
and looked at him so strangely that he 
stared at her in surprise. ‘*What is it?’’ 
said he. 

Caroline opened her mouth, then shut it 
again. The idea in her mind was so daring 
that she scarcely dared communicate it to 
Thomas. 
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‘*What are you looking that way for?’’ 
inquired Thomas again. 

‘*The—flag !’’ gasped Caroline. 

‘*The old flag up in the garret!’’ cried 
Thomas, suddenly, in as great excitement 
as she. ‘‘The old flag that Grandfather 
Mann carried in the other war?’’ 

**Yes.”’ 

‘*Make a dress out of it?”’ 

Caroline nodded. 

Thomas whistled. ‘*Mother would never 
let you do such a thing,’’ said he. 

Caroline looked at her brother with an 
expression of utmost rebellion against 
maternal authority on her pretty face, 
which suited the temper of the time. 

‘*You wouldn’t darse to do it without 
mother knew,’’ said Thomas. 

Caroline looked at him. 

‘*You couldn’t make it yourself.’’ 

‘*Ves, I could; I made ’most all the 
other.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe you had better, 
Thomas doubtfully. 

Finally, however, Caroline won him over 
to her side. Early the next morning, 
before the other members of the family 
were up, early risers though they were, 
Thomas and Caroline were out in the 
pasture with the old flag spread out on 
the grass, and Caroline was cutting a 
skirt from the thirteen red and white 
stripes. That day Thomas did double 
work: .he read psalms to Grandmother 
Dickey, and drew out one of the babies; 
he picked berries too—all in order to give 
Caroline time to make her dress. She made 
it out in the pasture, and the making 
was of a very simple and rude nature. 
There was a straight skirt of the stripes, 
and a waist of the blue field of stars, to 
be worn with a tucker. 

When Sunday came it required diplomacy 
for Caroline Mann to present herself in 
meeting in her patriotic attire without 
strenuous objection on the part of her 
mother. She requested permission to go 
over and accompany her grandmother Dickey 
to meeting, and her mother readily con- 
sented. Caroline, attired in the dress made 
from the bed-curtain, started up the road, 
then she was over a stone wall, doubling 
swiftly on her tracks, and in the pasture 
where the flag-dress was hidden snugly 
under the wall. 
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“IT AIN’T THE FIRST TIME THIS FLAG HAS BEKN CHEERED.”' 
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Caroline dressed herself hurriedly and 
went to her grandmother’s. Grandmother 
Dickey was sitting at the window with her 
bonnet on, all ready to go to meeting. ‘‘I 
have come to go to meeting with you, 
grandmother,’’ said Caroline. She spoke 
very softly and meekly, but her cheeks 
were red as the stripes in the skirt of her 
gown, and her heart was beating hard. 

‘*Well, I am glad you have,’’ replied 
her grandmother. 

Then she stared hard at Caroline—she 
put on her spectacles and stared again. 
‘*Where did you get that dress you’ve got 
on?’’ said she. 

‘*I—made it,’’ stammered Caroline. It 
was a critical moment for her. Grand- 
mother Dickey was renowned for her out- 
spoken patriotism, and she thought that 
possibly she might view her proceedings 
with a lenient eye. She felt that she had 
not sufficient courage to wear that dress to 
meeting entirely unsupported. 

‘*Tt’s a flag, ain’t it?’’ inquired Grand- 
mother Dickey. 

‘* Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘“That old flag that your grandfather 
had, that was too worn out to take to 
this war?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘Does your mother know about this, 
Car’line Mann?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am.’’ Caroline almost broke 
down as she confided in her grandmother 
about the dress made from the chintz with 
the crown pattern which had come from 
England. She began to feel very disobe- 
dient and alarmed. 

‘‘T shouldn’t have thought that your 
mother would have made that into a dress 
for you when my son is fightin’ for his 
country,’’ said Grandmother Dickey. ‘‘I 
would have given her somethin’, rather 
than had her done that.’’ Grandmother 
Dickey looked scrutinizingly for a minute 
at the flag-dress, while Caroline trembled, 
then she arose—‘‘ Well, I guess we might 
as well be goin’ to meetin’,’’ said she; ‘‘the 
bell is ringin’ and I have to walk slow. I 
guess if folks don’t wear nothin’ worse 
than their country’s flag, they ain’t got 
much to be ashamed of.”’ 

Grandmother Dickey occupied a pew in 
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the meeting-house directly behind her 
daughter-in-law’s. After Caroline had 
entered amidst a subdued murmur of ex- 
citement from the people seated along the 
aisle, and had taken her seat, she felt that 
all the members of her family were turn- 
ing about and*eyeing her, with the excep- 
tion of Thomas, who sat stiff and still with 
a dogged air, his face very red. 

Caroline felt that the eyes which surveyed 
her were full of astonishment, horror and 
severity, and she dared not meet them. 
Mrs. Mann made a quick motion, and 
Caroline thought that she was to be sum- 
marily sent home, but Grandmother Dickey 
took her hand openly and firmly, and cast 
a glance of defiance at her daughter-in-law. 
Mrs. Mann finally turned around, and looked 
at Caroline no more during the long ser- 
mon. 

After meeting was .over, Grandmother 
Dickey pressed close to Caroline’s mother, 
as they went down the aisle—‘‘Don’t you 
say a word, Pamely, not a word,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I upheld her, and I am going 
to see that she has a dress to wear that’s 
pretty and new, war or no war.”’ 

In those days the observance of the Sab- 
bath was very strict, and the utmost 
decorum was observed, but as Caroline Mann 
in her flag-dress emerged from the meeting- 
house, a suppressed cheer went up from 
some of the young men out in the yard. 
Grandmother Dickey turned and looked at 
them, and her old black eyes flashed. ‘‘It 
ain’t the first time this flag has been 
cheered,’’ said she, and then the cheers 
disturbed the Sabbath quiet with a will. 

The next Sunday, Caroline Mann wore 
the first new dress of her life to meeting. 
She tried not to be proud, and to think 
more of the day and the needs of her soul, 
than fine apparel, but the dress was so 
pretty, the very dress of her dream—pink 
French calico, with crossbars of white 
inclosing rosebuds—that it seemed to cast 
a radiance over her very thoughts. She 
could not help smiling, though she tried 
to look sober as befitted the day, and her 
grandmother kept glancing at her with a 
proud and satisfied expression, though she 
had charged her seriously to remember 
that—‘‘Pretty is that pretty does.”’ 
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SUMMIT OF WHITE PASS. 


By CLARENCE PULLEN. 


HERE is no theme of drama or ro- 
mance that appeals more fascinatingly 
mind than that of 
adventurous search for What 
of mythology can compare 
in interest with that of the Argonauts in 
their search for the golden fleece? Jason 
and his companions setting forth, brave 
and confident, are types in their purpose 
feelings of the gold-seekers in all 
their experiences symbolize 
realities that all adventurers 
found in their search for 
Following the shining lure the 
Argonauts travel from their homes into un- 
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known regions, steadfastly pursuing their 


course though storm-clouds threaten and 
waves roll mountain-high. Every anchorage 
that they find is beset with perils. Fierce 
wild hoofs and horns, 
whose nostrils emit flame and smoke, con- 
front them, and from the dragons’ teeth 
which the voyagers are commanded to sow 


bulls with brazen 


there suddenly springs up an armored host 


which Jason must meet and slay. A 


dragon guards the tree upon which hangs 
the golden fleece. 

Such is the allegory of the experiences 
of gold-seekers in all periods and in all 
lands. In the more lately discovered gold 
fields in Australia, in California, in South 
Africa, dangers and difficulties have barred 
the way to the golden treasure, and like 
dragons have guarded the hoard when its 
hiding-place has been found. Land and 
ocean, mountain steeps and burning sands, 
are traversed; dangers from miasma, ven- 
omous wild and hostile 
savages are risked; hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
are willingly endured, in the quest of the 
modern Argonauts. Now in the recent 
discovery of a vast gold field, the latest, 
perhaps the richest, that the world has 
known, a dragon in new and deadly form 
confronts the 
white and chilling—the Arctic cold, the 
frozen land of the Klondike. 

Alaska, through which lie the paths to 
the Klondike, is a region in which the last 
third of the century has seen strange and 


reptiles, beasts 


treasure-seekers—a_ specter 
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striking developments. At the time that 
the United States bought it of Russia, in 
1867, it was known to the world in general 
only as a green-tinted space on the atlas, 
marked Russian America, with Sitka, at its 
northern extremity, designated as_ the 
‘‘eapital.’’ The characteristics of its native 
inhabitants, as reported by explorers and 
whalemen, were rather Asiatic than American 
and the impression of the Orient was not 
by Baranoff’s castle of copper- 
riveted logs, and the quaint Greek church, 
with its glittering altar and shrines and 
magnificent copy of the Moscow madonna 
and child in gold and silver setting, at 


lessened 
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sifted the gravel beds of streams and sank 
test pits, venturing as far inland as white 
men at the time could go. 

The fortunes of these men varied. Some 
disappeared in the forest wilds never to be 
heard of again—killed by wild beasts or 
Indians, perishing through accident or cold 
or hunger. None knew the story of their 
ending—only that they went into the 
wilderness and did not return. Others 
came back, hungry, footsore and ragged— 
some with stories of fair prospects and a 
buckskin bag or two of gold dust or nug- 
gets to prove their tale; more with nothing 
else than stray specimens and a hard-luck 








CAMP AT THE 


Slowly the importance of Alaska 
American has become 
The great value of the fur seal 


Sitka. 
an 


as 


evident. 


possession 


fisheries was recognized at an early period 
after the purchase; then the cod and salmon 
fisheries, and the limitless supply of build- 
ing timber on the mainland, were utilized ; 
and accompanying, often preceding, the ex- 
ploration of our great unknown territory 
came the prospectors for valuable minerals. 


Gold and silver are the minerals that the 
first and reports that 
‘*colors’’ of gold had been found in Alaska 
drew men there from the first, who, equipped 
with picks, shovels and washing pans, 


prospector seeks, 


MOUTH OF DYEA CANON 


story. But with the inherent hopefulness 
of their craft, prospectors continued to come, 
and in the ‘‘eighties,’’ after the founding 
of Juneau, using that place as their out- 
fitting point they made their way to Dyes, 
thence across Chilkoot 
chain of tributary lakes and streams to the 
upper waters of the Yukon. 
more experience than gold, but they were 


Pass and down the 
They got 


gaining lessons from disaster, and learning 
the topography of the country and the 
methods by which gold-seeking there must 
conducted. One of 
knowledge they acquired through bitter 
hardship and hunger, the necessity of travel- 


be essential piece 
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ing and working in parties of considerable 
numbers, and of taking with them at least 
a year’s supply of clothes and provisions. 
This obligation of forethought and of 
working with others to a common end, and 
the sure weeding out of the weak and 
thriftless, resulted, through a process of 
natural selection, in the survival of a class 
of miners, working about the upper Yukon. 
who in stalwart physique and honesty of 
have excelled in the 
annals of gold-seeking. Over the Dalton 


character not been 


and Dyea trails, through the Chilkat and 
Chilkoot Passes and up the Yukon River, 
prospectors continued to come until in 1892 
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twenty-five pounds, potatoes sixty-five 
dollars a hundred pounds and a villain- 
ously concocted whisky fifty cents a drink, 
the of living was high. For the 
cheapest kind of flannel shirt the miner 
had to pay sixteen dollars, and for a_ pair 
of rubber indispensable to 
business, forty dollars. Men owning rich 
claims went hungry, and scurvy often ap- 
peared in the camps toward spring, but the 
communities on both sides of the boundary 
were orderly, with few of the personal 
affrays so common in most mining camps 
and a complete absence of robbery and theft. 
Through the cold and snows of the long 


cost 


boots, his 














THE 


it was estimated that they numbered one 
thousand, and Circle City on the American, 
and Dawson on the British Columbian side 
of the Canadian boundary had assumed the 
importance of organized mine camps. 
Yearly the Alaska Commercial Company’s 
steamer came up the Yukon bringing the 
mail, and miners’ supplies, and an accession 
of fresh members to the camps. By this 
time there was a regular and considerable 
output of gold, which the steamer took 
back mainly in the form of the price paid 
for supplies. With flour at from sixty to 
one hundred dollars a sack, dried fruits a 
dollar a pound, sugar eighteen dollars for 


APPROACH TO CHILKOOT PASS 


Arctic winter, and the heat which generated 
the plagues of gnats and flies throughout 
the short the miners toiled and 
prospected and hoped. Their hope and 
constancy at last were justified. The good 
genius who turned everything to gold was 
the old man McCormick, who hunted and 
fished along the upper Yukon, the joys of 
his hyperborean Arcadia enhanced by the 
companionship of an Indian wife. When 
in the early summer of 1896 the Yukon 
miners were toiling through the long hours 
of daylight to wash out the auriferous earth 
dug from their claims during the winter, 
McCormick was not toiling to any great 


summer, 
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AT THE ENTRANCE 
extent, or bothering himself about gold in 
the earth. With some Indians along to 
pull his boat and haul his nets, he had 
gone a-fishing up theriver. At the mouth 
of the Klondike River he spread his nets 
and then, as the salmon had not begun to 
run, he took a trip up the stream by way 
of killing time until the fish should get 
along. Twenty-five miles from the stream’s 
mouth McCormick, thinking of salmon, 
came plump upon a gravel placer stuffed 
with gold, the gold of the Klondike. 
McCormick did not mind his fishing after 
this discovery. He staked out a couple of 
claims, filled his pockets with specimen 
dust and nuggets and came back, with the 
news of what he had found, to Circle City. 
Then the stampede to the new diggings 
began. Everybody was ready and waiting 
for just such an announcement and in three 
days Circle City was a camp. 
The treasure-seekers were rushing to 


deserted 
not 


disappointment; for once diggings had 
been discovered that bettered the first 
accounts received, and of a richness that 


could be overrated. The gold was 


not to be obtained without toil and trouble. 


not 


OF SKAGUAY CANON, 

A layer of frozen earth that never thawed 
extended from the surface of the ground 
fifteen to twenty-five feet downward, almost 
or quite to bed-rock, where the richest 
gold deposits were. But the miners wanted 
only to know that the gold was there. Of 
all difficulties that interposed at that stage 
they made light. Working through the 
heats of summer days twenty hours in length 
but all too short for their wishes; blasting 
the frozen earth with dynamite and gun- 
powder, or thawing it downward-by surface 
fires; washing out the precious earth in 
pans and rockers; taking scarcely time to 
cook and eat their scanty meals, these men 
lived in a sustained happiness that it is 
given to few mortals to know—the joy of 
triumph, the grasping of the golden reward 
of success in the discovery of a long-sought- 
for El Dorado. 

For the first year the rush to the Klondike 
comprised only the miners already in the 
country, and the comparatively few arrivals of 
men who had started for the upper Yukon in 
the spring, when, of course, the ‘‘find’’ had 
not as yet been made. There were claims 


enough for all. Unknown to the outer 
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world, the Klondike miners were washing 
earth that yielded sometimes five 
hundred dollars to the pan, and twenty 
thousand dollars to the ton, storing the 
precious dust and nuggets in bags and 
boxes, in fruit cans, oil cans, teakettles— 
anything that would serve as a receptacle 
safe from leakage. Loss by theft was not 
taken into account in this camp of Midas 
where gold was less tempting to men’s 
needs than flour and bacon and 
potatoes. With the shutting down upon 
them of the Arctic winter the work of 
mining did not cease although the miners, 
with the streams locked in ice, no longer 
could wash out the gold. They kept on 
sinking their shafts to bed-rock, laying the 
be washed out in 


out 


present 


valuable earth aside to 
the spring. 

It was early in the next July, in 1897, 
that the Klondike became 
known to the world, and the announcement 
as dramatically unexpected as_ the 
finding of the treasure fields had been. A 
steamer from the Yukon warped in and 
wharf in San Francisco 
and it brought as passengers forty unkempt 
tattered fresh from the 


riches of the 


was 


Was moored at a 


men in clothes, 
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Klondike. They had a story to tell like 
that of Aladdin and they had brought gold 
to the value of a half-million dollars in 
earnest of its truth; and they had taken 
only a little from the richness of the claims 
they had left behind. Besides the treasure 
that they had brought, there was on the 
steamer a quarter million dollars in Klondike 
gold belonging to the Alaska Commercial 
Company. 

There was no lack of information and of 
warning as to what lay before the advent- 
urers who would follow the paths of these 
successful miners from the Yukon head- 
waters. Only a limited number could take 
the long, but safe and easy route, by boat, 
by way of St. Michaels and the Yukon. 
The great majority must risk the mount- 
ain from Dyea and Skaguay, 
through one of the five passes that, once 
traversed, led toa comparatively open route 
by land and water over the five hundred 
miles of wilderness that intervened between 
them and the Klondike. Few were rash 
enough to think of a winter journey there, 
but many hastened their start so as to get 
to the Klondike before cold weather set in, 
and others made all preparations to be at 


passage 
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the nearest point for departure to the gold 
fields as soon as spring should open. The 
stories of the Chilkat and Chilkoot Passes 
have been told and retold, with many il- 
lustrations, in the last twelve months. The 
bowlder-strewn cleft of the Chilkoot, rising 
twenty-five hundred feet in two miles, a 
terrible pathway over which unloaded ani- 
mals can be driven only with the greatest 
difficulty and men must bear all burdens 
their choice of 


upon shoulders, is, as a 


evils, the preferred route of the emigrants. 


Some typical scenes—the steep, narrow 
defile filled with toiling men, and slipping, 
frightened horses urged on toward the sum- 
mit; the abandoned outfits and the men 
and animals fallen out by the way—are 
familiar to all readers of the current illus- 
trated periodicals. Of the disappointments, 
homesickness, despair, the weariness and 
smarting under unfamiliar toils, that the 
walls of this mountain pass have seen, but 
little has been told to with the 
reality. With the worst difficulties encoun- 
tered at the very outset of the journey, and 
the five hundred miles of 
wilderness to be traveled beyond, it is 
little wonder that many of the gold-seekers 
quit at this point, and that the traders of 


compare 


promise of 
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Dyea and Skaguay should be besought by 
hosts of discouraged prospectors to buy 
their outfits at half the cost to provide the 
means of return. 

The written history of this pass, so re- 
cently exploited to the world, opens with 
a tragedy. It was here, in 1887, that the 
miner Williams, who had traveled six hun 
dred miles, from Forty Mile Creek the 
Yukon, bearing letters and a bag of gold 
specimens, perished of hunger and expos- 
ure. His guide, a young Indian, succeed- 
ed in getting to a trading station, bringing 
the letters and gold with his story of dis- 
aster. In the last year the route through 
Chilkoot to the Klondike has been marked 
by similar happenings, some of which have 
been tragedies on a far greater scale. Of 
particularly the 


on 


these may be mentioned 
disaster that occurred last spring near Cra- 
ter Lake. Twenty-two men, hauling sleds 
in single file over the frozen surface of a 
stream, were ingulfed by the breaking of 
the ice and sunk from sight before the eyes 
of their comrades, who were powerless to 
save them. A recent tragedy was that of 
June last, when sixteen 
bound for the Klondike 
Lake Lindemann. They had constructed 


men and women 


were drowned in 
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CROSSING SKAGUAY RIVER ON AN ICE BRIDGE, 


a scow in which to navigate the lake 
and had embarked upon it with sixteen 
horses and the entire outfit of the company. 
At a point in the lake known as Windy 
Arm the waves demolished the scow, and 
In such events as 
there is no 


all on board were lost. 
these on the Klondike route 
time for mourning, or for effort to recover 
the bodies. If the them up 
they are decently but hurriedly buried by 
the first party that finds them; the names, 
if known, are scrawled upon a headboard 
or on a blazed spot on some near-by tree. 
Survivors hasten on lest disaster overtake 


waves cast 


them lingering. 

the Klondike, they find that 

the winter a time that 
The twilight gloom 


Once at 
there comes with 
tries men’s souls. 
of the day when the 
noon hangs low above the 
the still, deadly, unrelenting cold which, 
night and day, waits for him who vent- 
outside the circle of his firelight, 
ready to bite limb and feature that may 
chance to be exposed, and to numb to 
deadness the center of life if the wanderer 
stray too far beyond the hearth; vague 


sun at 
horizon; 


short 


ures 


fears of want and famine arising from the 
sense of remoteness from civilized commu- 
the 
new-comer, and bring weariness and long- 
ings even to the old-timer. To make the 
interior of his house of logs, chinked with 


nities—all these weigh on the soul of 


arctic moss, more cheerful, he pastes pictures 
cut from newspapers, and lithographs from 
calendars and soap-boxes, against the walls, 
and he reads and rereads the much-thumbed 
books and magazines that drift from man to 
man about the camp. To some in silent 
moments memories of wife and 
child, and to others the thoughts of sweet- 
hearts far away. It was an Argonaut of 
the Klondike that told me the story of 
Happy Tom’s love romance. 

‘*You may call him Tom Murfree if you 
tell the story after me,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
sounds near enough like and he might not 
care to be talked about under his real name. 
He was one of an outfit of a dozen of us who 
drifted together and stayed together for 
three years in the upper Yukon—two years 
at Circle City and a year at Klondike. 
We all knew that Tom had a sweetheart 
named Kitty; that she lived in San Fran- 


come 
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cisco and that it had been agreed between 
them when he started away for Alaska, that 
as soon as he made his pile he was to come 
back and marry her. One day he got a 
letter from Kitty and when he had read it 
he sat, holding it before him in his hand, 
with the look on his face of aman who has 
just heard his death sentence pronounced. 
Kitty had thrown him over. She told him 
that she was tired of waiting, and was going 
to marry a man whom she could see once 
in a while, and who could support her. 
It was a cruel thing, and Tom was so cut 
up over it that we were all afraid for him 
foratime. As luck would have it Old 
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‘* *She’s a pretty girl and a good girl if 
she doesn’t belie her picture,’ I said. 
‘You're going with the rest of us to Frisco 
next summer, with more gold than you can 
carry in a handcart, and leaving a million 
dollars more in yourclaim behind you. Why 
don’t you marry the sister while you’re 
there?’ 

‘*We said nothing further then, but I 
could see that he was thinking. We all 
observed in the course of a day or two 
after, that his old laugh had come back, 
and it stayed to the spring. We cleaned 
up the dirt that we had dug through the 
winter, and then took the 


we passage on 











PASSING THE 


McCormick came to the camp next day 
with his story of new diggings and all Cir- 
cle City got up and moved to the Klondike. 
We took Tom along with us, and when he 
saw the gold that was to be had for the 
digging he brightened up and set to work 
at his old stroke. 


‘*One day, when Tom and I happened to 
be alone together in the shack, in over- 
hauling his kit he by accident dropped a 
photograph to the floor and I picked it up. 

** *You still keep her picture, I see.’ 

‘*He looked at the photograph. ‘That’s 
not she,’ he said. ‘It’s her—Kitty’s—I 
mean Mrs. Brownlow’s—sister.’ 


SUMMIT OF 


WHITE PASS. 


first steamer for Frisco. We were a ragged 
regiment when we landed, but we had the 
stuff to buy good clothes and we lost no 
time in getting outfitted for the city. I saw 
that Tom had put on a frill or two more than 
the rest of us, and then I lost sight of him 
for a week. When I saw him again he told 
me that he had been to see Kitty. 

‘* ‘She married a clerk in a retail cloth- 
ing store,’ he said. ‘They are keeping 
house in three rooms. I’ve seen her sister, 
and—do you remember the advice you 
gave me about her? —we are to be married 
next Thursday morning. I want you to 
come to the wedding.’ *’ 





AT THE APPETITE- 
CURE. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


I. 


HIS establishment’s 
name is Hochberg- 
haus. It is in Bohemia, a 
day’s journey from 


short y 
Vienna, and 


being in the 
Austrian empire is of course 
a health resort. The empire 
is made-up of health re-; 
it distributes health to © 
the whole world. Its waters 
are all medicinal. They are 
bottled and sent throughout 
the earth; the natives them- 
drink beer. This is 
self - sacrifice, apparently — 
but outlanders who have 


sorts; 


selves 


Drawn by Peter 


drunk Vienna beer have an- 

other idea about it. Particularly the Pilsner 
which one gets in a small cellar up an 
obseure back lane in the First Bezirk—the 
name has escaped me, but the place is easily 


found: You inquire for the Greek church; 
and when you get to it, go right along by 
—the next house is that little beer-mill. 
It is remote from all traffic and all noise; 
it is always Sunday there. There are two 
small rooms, with low ceilings supported 
by massive arches; the arches and ceilings 
are whitewashed, otherwise the rooms would 
pass for cells in the dungeons of a bastile. 
The furniture is plain and cheap, there is 
no ornamentation anywhere; yet it is a 
heaven for the self-sacrificers, for the beer 
there is incomparable; there is nothing like 
it elsewhere in the world. In the first 
room you will find twelve or fifteen ladies 
and gentlemen of civilian quality; in the 
other one a dozen generals and ambassadors. 
One may live in Vienna many months and 
not hear of this place; but having once 
heard of it and sampled it, the sampler 
will afterward infest it. 

However, this is all incidental—a mere 
passing note of gratitude for blessings 
received—it has nothing to do with my 
subject. My subject is health resorts. 
All unhealthy people ought to domicile 
themselves in Vienna, and use that as a 


well 


**1 CAN'T EAT THESE HORRORS.” 


base, making flights from time to time to 
the outlying resorts, according to need. 
A flight to Marienbad to get rid of fat; a 
flight to Carlsbad to get rid of rheumatism ; 
a flight to Kaltenleutgeben to take the 
water cure and get rid of the rest of the 
diseases. It is all so handy. You can 
stand in Vienna and toss a biscuit into 
Kaltenleutgeben, with a twelve-inch gun. 
You can run out thither at any time of the 
day; you go by the phenomenally slow 
trains, and yet inside of an hour you have 
exchanged the glare and swelter of the city 
for wooded hills, and shady forest paths, 
and soft cool airs, and the music of birds, 
and the repose and peace of paradise. 

And there are plenty of other health 
resorts at your service and convenient to 
get at from Vienna; charming places, all 
of them; Vienna sits in the center of a 
beautiful world of mountains with now and 
then a lake and forests; in fact, no other 
city is so fortunately situated. 

There are abundance of health resorts, 
as I have said. Among them this place— 
Hochberghaus. It stands solitary on the 
top of a densely wooded mountain, ‘and is 
a building of great size. It is called the 
Appetite Anstallt, and people who have 
lost their appetites come here to get them 
restored. When I arrived I was taken by 

3t 
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Professor Haimberger to his consulting- 
room and questioned : 

‘*TIt is six o’clock. 
last.’’ 

‘*At noon.”’ 

‘*What did you eat?’’ 

‘*Next to nothing.’’ 

‘*What was on the table?’’ 

‘*The usual things.’’ 

‘*Chops, chickens, vegetables and so on?’’ 

‘*Yes; but don’t mention them—I can’t 
bear it.’’ 

‘*Are you tired of them?’’ 

‘‘Oh, utterly. I wish I might never 
hear of them again.’’ 

‘‘The mere sight of food offends you, 
does it?*’ 

‘*More, it revolts me.’’ 

The doctor considered awhile, then got 
out a long menu and ran his eye slowly 
down it. 

‘*T think, ’’ said he, ‘‘that what you need 
to eat is—but here, choose for yourself.’’ 

I glanced at the list, and my stomach 
threw a handspring. Of all the barbarous 
layouts that were ever contrived, this was 
the most atrocious. At the top stood 
‘‘tough, underdone, overdue tripe, gar- 
nished with garlic’’ ; half-way down the bill 
stood ‘‘young cat; old cat; scrambled 
cat’’; at the bottom stood ‘‘sailor-boots, 
softened with tallow—served raw.’’ The 
wide intervals of the bill were packed with 
dishes calculated to insult a cannibal. I 
said : 


When did you eat 





“A FLIGHT TO KALTENLEUTGEBEN TO GET RID OF 
THE REST OF THE DISEASES.” 
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‘‘Doctor, it is not fair to joke over so 
serious a case as mine. I came here to get 
an appetite, not to throw away the remnant 
that’s left.’’ 

He said gravely: 
why should I joke?’’ 

‘*But I can’t eat these horrors.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

He said it with a naiveté that was 
admirable, whether it was real or assumed. 

‘“Why not? Because—why, doctor, 
for months I have seldom been able to en- 
dure anything more substantial than ome- 
lettes and custards. These unspeakable 
dishes of yours e 

‘*Oh, you will come to like them. They 
are very good. And you must eat them. 
It is the rule of the place, and is strict. I 
cannot permit any departure from it.’’ 

I said, smiling: ‘‘Well, then, doctor, 
you will have to permit the departure of 
the patient. Iam going.”’ 

He looked hurt, and said in a way which 
changed the aspect of things: 

‘‘T am sure you would not do me that 
injustice. I accepted you in good faith— 
you will not shame that confidence. This 
appetite-cure is my whole living. If you 
should go forth from it with the sort of 
appetite which you now have, it could be- 
come known, and you can see, yourself, 
that people would say my cure failed in 
your case and hence can fail in other cases. 
You will not go; you will not do me this 
hurt.”’ 

I apologized and said I would stay. 

‘*That is right. I was sure you would 
not go; it would take the food from my 
family’s mouths.’’ 

‘*Would they mind that? 
these fiendish things?’’ 

‘‘They? My family?’’ 
full of gentle wonder. 

‘*Oh, they don’t! 

‘*Certainly not.’’ 

‘‘T see. It’s another case of a physician 
who doesn’t take his own medicine. ’’ 

‘*T don’t need it. It is six hours since 
you lunched. Will you have supper now— 
or later?’’ 

‘‘T am not hungry, but now is as good a 
time as any, and I would like to be done 
with it and have it off my mind. It is 
about my usual time, and regularity is 
commanded by all the authorities. Yes, 


““T am not joking; 


Do they eat 


His eyes were 
‘‘Of course not.”’ 
Do you?’’ 
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“A FLIGHT TO CARLSBAD TO GET RID OF THE 
RHEUMATISM."’ 
I will try to nibble a little now—I wish a 
light horsewhipping would answer in- 
stead.’’ 

The professor handed me that odious 
menu. 

‘*Choose—or will you have it later?’’ 

‘‘Oh, dear me, show me to my room; 
I forgot your hard rule.”’ 

‘*Wait just a moment before you finally 
decide. There is another rule. If you 
choose now, the order will be filled at 
once; but if you wait, you will have to 
await my pleasure. You cannot get a 
dish from that entire bill until I consent.’’ 

‘‘All right. Show me to my room, and 
send the cook to bed; there is not going 
to be any hurry.”’ 

The professor took me up one flight of 
stairs and showed me into a most inviting 
and comfortable apartment consisting of 
parlor, bedchamber and bathroom. 

The front windows ivoked out over a far- 
reaching spread of green glades and valleys, 
and tumbled hills clothed with forests—a 
noble solitude unvexed by the fussy woild. 
In the parlor were many shelves filled with 
books. The professor said he would now 
leave me to myself; and added: 

‘*Smoke and read as much as you please, 
drink all the water you like. When you 


get hungry, ring and give your order, and 
I will decide whether it shall be filled or 
not. Yours is a stubborn, bad case, and 
I think the first fourteen dishes in the bill 
are each and all too delicate for its needs. 
I ask you as a favor to restrain yourself 
and not call for them.’’ 

‘*Restrain myself, is it? Give yourself 
no uneasiness. You are going to save 
money by me. The idea of coaxing a sick 
man’s appetite back with this buzzard-fare 
is clear insanity.’’ 

I said it with bitterness, for I felt out- 
raged by this calm, cold talk over these 
heartless new engines of assassination. 

The doctor looked grieved, but not offended. 
He laid the bill of fare on the commode at 
my bed’s head, ‘‘so that it would be 
handy,’’ and said: 

‘*Yours is not the worst case I have 
encountered, by any means; still it is a bad 
one and requires robust treatment; there- 
fore I shall be gratified if you will restrain 
yourself and skip down to No. 15 and 
begin with that.’’ 

Then he left me and I began to undress, 
for I was dog-tired and very sleepy. | 
slept fifteen hours and woke up finely 
refreshed at ten the next morning. Vienna 
coffee! It was the first thing I thought 
of—that unapproachable luxury — that 
sumptuous coffee-house coffee, compared 
with which all other European coffee 
and all American hotel coffee is mere 
fluid poverty. I rang, and ordered it; 
also Vienna bread, that delicious invention. 
The servant spoke through the wicket in 
the docr and said—but you know what he 
said. He referred me to the bill of fare. 
I allowed him to go—I had no further use 
for him. 

After the bath I dressed and started for 
a walk, and got as faras the door. It was 
locked on the outside. I rang and the 
servant came and explained that it was 
another rule. The seclusion of the patient 
was required until after the first meal. I 
had not been particularly anxious to get 
out before; but it was different now. 
Being locked in makes a person wishful to 
get out. I soon began to find it difficult 
to put’in the time. At two o’clock I had 
been twenty-six hours without food. I 
had been growing hungry for some time; 
I recognized that I was not only hungry 
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now, but hungry with a strong adjective 
in front of it. Yet I was not hungry 
enough to face the bill of fare. 

I must put in the time somehow. I 
would read and smoke. I did it; hour by 
hour. The books were all of one breed— 
shipwrecks; people lost in deserts; people 
shut up in caved-in mines; people starv- 
ing in besieged cities. I read about all 
the revolting dishes that ever famish- 
ing men had 
During the 
first hours 
these things 
nauseated 
me; hours 
followed in 
which they 
did not so 
affect 
still 
hours 


me; 
other 

fol- 
lowed in 
which I 
found my- 
self smack- 
ing my lips 
over some 
tole rably 
infernal 
messes. 
When I had 
with- 
fo od 
forty-five 
hours I ran 
eagerly to 
the bell and 
ordered the 


been 
out 


secend dish 
in the bill, 
which was 
of 
dumplings 
containing 
a compost made of caviar and tar. 

It was refused me. During the next 
fifteen hours I visited the bell every now 
ordered a dish that was 
further down the list. Always a refusal. 
But I was conquering prejudice after 
prejudice, right along; I was making sure 
progress; I was creeping up on No. 15 with 
deadly certainty, and my heart beat faster 
and faster, my hopes rose higher and higher. 


a sort 


and then and 


stayed their hunger with. 


‘“ THE BOOKS WERE ALL OF ONE BREED." 
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At last when food had not passed my 
lips for sixty hours, victory was mine, and 
I ordered No. 15: 

‘*Soft-boiled spring chicken—in the egg ; 
six dozen, hot and fragrant !’’ 

In fifteen minutes it was there; and the 
doctor along with it, rubbing his hands 
with joy. Hesaid with great excitement: 

‘*Tt’s a cure, it’sacure! I knewI could 
do it. Dear sir, my grand system never 
fails—never. You’ve got your appetite 

back—you 
know you 
have; say it 
and make 
me  hap- 
wy.”” 

‘*Bring 
on your car- 
rion—I can 
eat any- 
thing in the 
bill!”’ 

‘*Oh, this 
is noble, 
thisissplen- 

‘ did—but I 
knew I 
could do it, 
the system 
never fails. 
How are the 
birds?”’ 

‘*Never 
was any- 
thing so de- 
licious in 
the world; 
and yetasa 
rule I don't 
care for 
game. But 
don’t inter- 
rupt me, 
don’t—I 

can’t spare my mouth, I really can’t.”’ 

Then the doctor said: 

‘*The cure is perfect. There is no more 
doubt nor danger. Let the poultry alone; 
I can trust you with a beefsteak, now.”’ 

The beefsteak came—as much as a 
basketful of it—with potatoes, and Vienna 
bread and coffee; and I ate a meal then 
that was worth all the costly preparation 
I had made for it. And dripped tears of 
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gratitude into the gravy all the time— 
gratitude to the doctor for putting a little 
plain common sense into me when I had 
been empty of it so many, many years. 


Il. 


Thirty years ago Haimberger went off on 
a long voyage in a sailing-ship. There 
were fifteen passengers on board. The 
table-fare was of the regulation pattern of 
the day: At 7 in the morning, a cup 
of bad coffee in bed; at 9, breakfast: 
bad coffee, with condensed milk; soggy 
rolls, crackers, salt fish; at 1 P.M., 
luncheon: cold tongue, cold ham, cold 
corned beef, soggy cold rolls, crackers; 
5 p.Mm., dinner: thick pea soup, salt fish, 
hot corned beef and sour kraut, boiled 
pork and beans, pudding; 9 till 11 p.., 
supper: tea, with condensed milk, cold 
tongue, cold ham, pickles, sea biscuit, 
pickled oysters, pickled pig’s feet, grilled 
bones, golden buck. 

At the end of the first week eating had 
ceased, nibbling had taken its place. The 


passengers came to the table, but it was 


partly to put in the time, and partly be- 
cause the wisdom of the ages commanded 
them to be regular in their meals. They 
were tired of the coarse and monotonous 
fare, and took no interest in it, had no 
appetite for it. All day and every day 
they roamed the ship half hungry, plagued 
by. their gnawing stomachs, moody, un- 
talkative, miserable. Among them were 
three confirmed dyspeptics. These became 
shadows in the course of three weeks. 
There was also a bedridden invalid; he 
lived on boiled rice; he could not look at 
the regular dishes. 
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Now came shipwreck and life in open 
boats, with the usual paucity of food. 
Provisions ran lower and lower. The ap- 
petites improved, then. When nothing 
was left but raw ham and the ration of 
that was down to two ounces a day per 
person, the appetites were perfect. At the 
end of fifteen days the dyspeptics, the 
invalid and the most delicate ladies in the 
party were chewing sailor-boots in ecstasy, 
and only complaining because the supply 
of them was limited. Yet these were the 
same people who couldn’t endure the ship’s 
tedious corned beef and sour kraut and 
other crudities. They were rescued by an 
English vessel. Within ten days the 
whole fifteen were in as good condition as 
they had been when the shipwreck occurred. 

‘*They had suffered no damage by their 
adventure,’’ said the professor. ‘‘Do you 
note that?’’ 

Fa;”” 

**Do you note it well?’’ 

**Yes—I think I do.’’ 

‘*But you don’t. You hesitate. You 
don’t rise to the importance of it. I will 
say it again—with emphasis—wnot one of 
them suffered any damage.”’ 

‘*Now begin to see. 
deed remarkable.’’ 

‘*Nothing of the kind. It was perfectly 
natural. There was no reason why they 
should suffer damage. They were under- 
going Nature’s Appetite Cure, the best and 
wisest in the world.’’ 

‘*Ts that where you got your idea?’’ 

‘*That is where I got it.’’ 

‘*Tt taught those peoplea valuable lesson. ’ 

‘ What makes you think that?’’ 

‘“Why shouldn’t I? You seem to think 
it taught you one.’’ 

‘‘That is nothing to the point. I 
not a fool.”’ 

‘*T see. 


Yes, it was in 


, 


am 


Were they fools?’’ 
‘*They were human beings.’ 
‘*Ts it the same thing?’’ 
‘*Why do you ask? You know it your- 

self. As regards his health—and the rest 

of the things—the average man is what 
his environment and his superstitions have 
made him; and their function is to make 
him an ass. He can’t add up three or four 
new circumstances together and perceive 
what they mean; it is beyond him. He 
is not capable of observing for himself; he 


’ 
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has to get everything at second-hand. If 
what are miscalled the lower animals were 
as silly as man is, they would all perish 
from the earth in a year.’ 

‘*Those passengers learned no lesson, 
then?’’ 

‘*Not a sign of it. They went to their 
regular meals in the English ship, and 
pretty soon they were nibbling again—nib- 
bling, appetiteless, disgusted the 
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‘*The best diet, I suppose—I mean the 
wholesomest 

‘‘Ail diets are wholesome. Some are 
wholesomer than others, but all the ordinary 
diets are wholesome enough for the people 
who use them. Whether the food be fine 
or coarse it will taste good and it will 
nourish if a watch be kept upon the appetite 
and a little starvation introduced every 
time it weakens. Nansen was used to fine 





<= fare, but 





with 
food, moody, 
miserable, 
half hungry, 
their out- 
raged stom- 
achs cursing 
and swearing 
and whining 
and suppli- 
rating all day 
long. Andin 
vain, for they 
the 
stomachs of 
fools.’’ 
‘*Then asI 
understand 
it, your 


were 





scheme 


is 

‘*Quite 
simple. 
Don’t eat till 
you are hun- 
gry. If the 
food fails to 
taste 
failstosatisfy 
you, 
you, comfort 
you, don’t 
2at again 


good, 


rejoice 


ee 





when his 
meals were 
restricted to 
bear - meat 
months at a 
time he suf- 
fered no 
damage and 
no discom- 
fort, because 
his appetite 
was kept at 
par through 
the difficulty 
of getting 
his bear-meat 
regularly.’’ 

‘*But doc- 
tors arrange 
carefully 
considered 
and delicate 
diets for in- 
valids. ’* 

,* Faery 
can’t help it. 
The invalid 
is full of in- 
herited su- 
perstitions 
and won't 


ed 








until you are 
very hungry. 
Then it will 


. 
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rejoice you—and do you 
good, too.’ 

‘* And I 
hours?’’ ; 

‘*When you are conquering a bad ap- 
petite—no. Afteritis conquered, regularity 
is no harm, so long as the appetite remains 
good. As soon as the appetite wavers, 
apply the corrective again—which is star- 
vation, long or short according to the 
needs of the case.”’ 


observe no regularity, as to 


‘*HE REFERRED ME TO THE BILL OF FARE." 


starve him- 
self. He 
believes it would certainly kill him.”’ 
‘*It would weaken him, wouldn’t it?’’ 
‘‘Nothing to hurt. Look at the invalids 
in our shipwreck. They lived fifteen days 
on pinches of raw ham, a suck at sailor- 
boots, and general starvation. It weakened 
them, but it didn’t hurt them. It put 
them in fine shape to eat heartily of hearty 
food and build themselves up to a condition 
of robust health. But they did not per- 
ceive that; they lost their opportunity ; 
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they remained invalids; it served them 
right. Do you know the tricks that the 
health-resort doctors play?’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ 

‘*Mysystem disguised—covert starvation. 
Grape-cure, bath-cure, mud-cure—it is all 
the same. The grape and the bath and 
the mud make a show and do a trifle of 
the work—the real work is done by the 
surreptitious starvation. The patient 
accustomed to four meals and late hours— 
at both ends of the day—now consider 
what he has to do at a health resort. He 
gets up at 6 in the morning. Eats one egg. 
Tramps up and down a promenade two 
hours with the other fools. Eats a butter- 
fly. Slowly drinks a 
glass of filtered sew- 
age that smells like a 
buzzard’s breath. 
Promenades another 
two hours, but alone; 
if you speak to him 
he says anxiously, 
‘My water!—I am 
walking off my wa- 
ter !—please don’t in- 
terrupt,’ and goes 
stumping alongagain. 
Eats a candied rose- 
leaf. Lies at rest in 
the silence and sol- 
itude of his room for 
hours ; mustn’t speak, 
mustn't read, mustn't 
smoke. The doctor 
comes and feels of 
his heart, now, and 
his pulse, and thumps 
his breast and his back and his stomach, 
and listens for results through a penny 
flageolet; then orders the man’s bath— 
half a degree, Reamur, cooler than yes- 
terday. After the bath, another egg. 
A glass of sewage at 3 or 4 in the after- 
noon, and promenade solemnly with the 
other freaks. Dinnerat 6—half a doughnut 
and a cup of tea. Walk again. Half-past 
8, supper—more butterfly; at 9, to bed. 
Six weeks of this régime—think of it. It 
starves a man out and puts him in splendid 
condition. It would have the same effect in 
London, New York, Jericho—anywhere.’’ 

‘*How long does it take to put a person 
in condition here?’’ 


Drawn by 
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‘*It ought to take but a day or two; 
but in fact it takes from one to six weeks, 
according to the character and mentality 
of the patient.’ 

‘*How is that?’’ 

‘*Do you see that crowd of women 
playing football, and boxing, and jumping 
fences yonder? They have been here six or 
seven weeks. They were spectral 
weaklings when they came. They were 
accustomed to nibbling at dainties and 
delicacies at set hours four times a day, 
and they had no appetite for anything. 
I questioned them, and then locked 
them into their rooms—the frailest 
ones to starve nine or ten _ hours, 

the others twelve or 

fifteen. Before long 

they began to beg; 

and indeed they suf- 

fered a deal. 

They complained of 

nausea, headache and 

so on. It was good 

to see them eat when 

the time was up. 

They -could not re- 

member when the de- 

vouring of a meal 

had afforded them 

such rapture — that 

was their word. 

Now, thez, that ought 

to have ended their 

\ cure, but it didu’t. 

They were free to go 

to any meals in the 

house, and they chose 

their accustomed 

Within a day or two I had to 

interfere. Their appetites were weaken- 

ing. I made them knock out a meal. 

That set them up again. Then they 

resumed the four. I begged them to 

learn to knock out a meal themselves, 

without waiting forme. Up to a fort- 

night ago they couldn’t; they really hadn’t 

manhood enough; but they were gaining it, 

and now I think they are safe. They drop 

out a meal every now and then of their own 

accord. They are in fine condition now, 

and they might safely go home, I think, 

but their confidence is not quite perfect 
yet, so they are waiting awhile.’’ 

‘*Other cases are different?’’ 


poor 


good 


four. 
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‘“‘Oh, yes. Sometimes a 
man learns the whole trick in 
a week. Learns to regulate 
his appetite and keep it in 
perfect order. Learns to drop 
out a meal with frequency 
and not mind it.’’ 

‘*But why drop the entire 
meal out? Why not a part 
of it?’’ 

‘‘Tt’s a poor device, and 
inadequate. If the stomach 
doesn’t call vigorously—with 
a shout, as you may say—it 
is better not to pester it but 
just give it a real rest. Some 
people can eat more meals 
than others, and still thrive. 
There are all sorts of people, 
and all sorts of appetites. I 
will show you a man pres- 
ently who was accustomed to 
nibble at eight meals a day. 

It was beyond the proper 
gait of his appetite by two. 
I have got him down to six a 
day, now, and he is all right, 
and enjoys life. How many 
meals do you affect per day?’’ 

‘*Formerly—for twenty-two years—a 
meal and a half; during the past two years, 
two and a half: coffee and a roll at 9, 
luncheon at 1, dinner at 7.30 or 8.’’ 

‘*Formerly a meal and a half—that is, 
coffee and a roll at 9, dinner in the even- 
ing, nothing between—is that it?’’ 

“T° 

‘*Why did you add a meal?’’ 

‘*Tt was the family’s idea. .They were 
uneasy. They thought I was killing my- 
self.’’ 

‘*You found a meal and a half per day 
enough, all through the twenty-two years?’’ 

‘*Plenty.’’ 

‘*Your present poor condition is due to 
the extra meal. Drop it out. You are 
trying to eat oftener than your stomach 
demands. You don’t gain, you lose. 


PA abe 
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You eat less food now, in a day, on two 
and a half meals, than you formerly ate 
on one and a half.’’ 

‘*True—a good deal less; for in those 
old days my dinner was a very sizable 
thing.’’ 

‘*Put yourself on a single meal a day, 
now—dinner—for a few days, till you 
secure a good, sound, regular, trustworthy 
appetite, then take to your one and a half 
permanently, and don’t listen to the family 
any more. When you have any ordinary 
ailment, particularly of a feverish sort, eat 
nothing at all during twenty-four hours. 
That will cure it. It will cure the stub- 
bornest cold in the head, too. No cold in 
the head can survive twenty-four hours’ 
unmodified starvation.’’ 

‘‘T know it. I have proved it many a 
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By V. J. Youmans, M.D. 


T matters not how perfect a machine 
we start with, be it iron and steel or 
muscle and bone, if the fuel is poor not 
only will there be a low percentage of effi- 
ciency in the shape of work done, but the 
life of the machine will be short and much 
occupied with repairs. Food is the fuel 
by which the human machine is actuated 
and is within limits determined by appetite, 
which is simply a specialized hunger, the 
two terms being almost interchangeable. 
If our first proposition be true, it then be- 
comes clear that an important factor in 
determining a man’s success in life is the 
proper exercise and appeasement of his sense 
of hunger. In which case a short study 
of this factor should be of interest. 

The sensation of hunger is an exceedingly 
complex one. It depends on and is modi- 
fied by the condition of nearly every tissue 
and organ in the body. Everyone knows 
that the sight of some fearful or disgusting 


object will sometimes dispel hunger for 


hours. A sudden fright often has the 
same effect. The entrance of infectious 
germs, the severe bruising of any part of 
the body, even a simple headache, will 
leave one insensible to the appeals of the 
choicest viands. Hunger is, in fact, so 
capricious and uncertain that its mechanism 
has never been described in any adequate 
way. One might say that it was felt when 
the catabolic system’s activity was in excess 
of the anabolic processes; the catabolic 
being the tearing down, lessening, of body 
tissue and the anabolic the building up, 
increasing, of tissue formation. For in- 
stance, when a man is losing weight, 
catabolism is in excess of anabolism, and 
when he is gaining in weight, the reverse 
is true. But then we often find individuals 
rapidly emaciating with no appetite at all. 
Or again, that when the blood became so 
poor in available nutriment as to react on 
the nervous tissues, the sensation of hunger 
wasexperienced. But whateverthe ultimate 
cause of the sensation is, it never occurs to 
‘any pronounced degree, except in disease, 
unless the stomach is pretty well emptied. 
Its immediate cause has perhaps been best 


described as ‘‘an excessive contraction of 
the muscular coats of the stomach, the 
roughening and folding of its mucous 
membrane, and a partial or complete 
obliteration of the gastric cavity.’’ This 
condition, unless it is combined with some 
abnormal state of the system, is regularly 
described by the individual as ‘‘being 
hungry,’’ and is commonly accompanied 
by an unusually sensitive state of the salivary 
glands, so that even at the mention, often- 
times, of a tasteful dish, a copious flow of 
saliva begins and the person’s mouth literally 
‘*waters.’’ 

The appetite is stimulated and encouraged 
by a variety of circumstances. The sight, 
or even the odor, of an appetizing dish; 
agreeable companionship; mental content ; 
exercise, especially out of doors, and, in 
fact, anything which tends to promote the 
general comfort and well-being of the in- 
dividual, may be said to promote healthy 
hunger; except, of course, eating, and 
even that process when first begun is a 
distinct stimulant. How much sharper 
one's appetite becomes after a dozen ‘‘little 
necks’’ or a cantaloupe! Hunger may be 
artificially stimulated by various condiments, 
and by alcohol in small quantities, but wine 
drunk between meals is apt to have the 
reverse effect. Good cooking is one of the 
most important stimulants of hunger. Not 
only does it determine the attractiveness of 
the dish to the palate, but on it, to a large 
extent, depends the digestibility and hence 
food value of the substance. 

Normal hunger is interfered with by 
mental distress, by the sight of sloppy, 
unattractive or excessive food, by un- 
hygienic surroundings, overfatigue, excess- 
ively hot weather and by most forms of 
disease. Under normal conditions the 
appetite is closely dependent on the needs 
of the system. The child is always hungry ; 
he is growing, making new tissue, and re- 
quires a large supply of tissue-forming food. 
The octogenarian is at the other extreme— 
his tissues are gradually dying; he needs 
nourishment simply to keep the machine 
going; there is nothing new to be built and 
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what little extra food is required goes to 
patch up fora little longer some nearly 
worn-out organ. In fact, in a general way, 
hunger may be called a symptom of health 
and its absence one of disease. There are, 
however, a number of abnormal conditions 
which are classed under the general head- 
ing of bulimia, where an excessive appetite 
is present, either for normal, healthy sub- 
stances in excess of the body's needs, or 
else for curious and harmful things such as 
chalk, salt, sour food, dirt, etc. In the 
first of these classes there may be nothing 
to account for the condition except habit; 
or there may exist some organic disease, as 
diabetes; or there may prevail a condition 
of the mucous membrane of the digestive 
tract owing to which much of the food 
remains undigested; or the bulimiac may 
be boarding a tenia. In the second class, 
where there is a craving for some abnormal 
material, such as dirt or ashes, the disease 
is usually a mental one. In fact, such a 
craving is quite commonly present in idiots. 
The occurrence of this symptom in hysteria 
and during the puerperal period is probably 
due to a transient mental disturbance caused 


by the physical condition. 

The gustatory apparatus, which may be 
termed hunger’s first lieutenant, is, under 
natural conditions, a fairly safe guide to 


follow. Animals and savages rarely poison 
But civilization has so modified 
us and our surroundings that it is not now 
always safe to depend on taste alone. . The 
manifold disguises which the modern cook 
has, so to speak, ‘‘up his sleeve,’’ in the 
shape of highly spiced meat sauces and 
curries, are the cloaks under which many 
partially decomposed messes gain entrance 
But, on the whole, our taste 
apparatus, even under these adverse con- 
ditions, does its work very well. The per- 
fection of the reflex is familiar to everyone. 
Ilow quickly a nasty mouthful is expelled ; 
and even if it gets by the ‘‘taster’’ the 
stomach immediately enters a protest and 
the intruder is literally thrown out of the 
Grant Allen, in an amusing 
paragraph, calls attention to the desirability, 
even to-day, of the gustatory mechanism: 

‘At first sight it might seem as if there 
hardly enough pungent and fiery 
things in existence to make it worth while 
to be provided with a special mechanism 


themselves. 


into 


us. 


window. 


were 
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for guarding against them. This is true 
enough, no doubt, as regards our modern 
civilized life; though even now it is perhaps 
just as well that our children should have 
an internal monitor (other than conscience) 
to dissuade them immediately from in- 
discriminate indulgence in photographic 
chemicals, the contents of stray medicine 
bottles and the best West India chillies. But 
in an earlier period of progress, and 
especially in tropical countries, things were 
very different indeed. In the tropical 
woods where our ‘Hairy Quadrumanous 
Ancestor’ (Darwinian for the primeval 
monkey from whom we are presumably 
descended) used playfully to disport himself, 
as yet unconscious of his glorious destiny 
as the remote progenitor of Shakespeare, 
Milton and the late Mr. Peace, such acrid 
and pungent fruits were particularly com- 
mon.’’ 

Very few of us appreciate the value to 
the human race of itsuniversal characteristic 
of getting hungry. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that it is one of the corner- 
stones of civilization; the necessity for 
eating, of which it is a reminder, being 
an essential function of the human machine 
and about the only business of the enormous 
mass of the lower animals. Hunger has, 
no doubt, led to valuable additions to our 
store of knowledge; many men of great 
natural ability being so constituted that 
without some powerful taskmaster they can 
accomplish very little, and of all hard 
masters hunger is the most persistent and 
relentless. When it has once issued the 
order for more food, which it does normally 
with great regularity, no evasion is possible, 
and if it is not obeyed within a reasonable 
time, a serious and eventually a fatal result 
ensues. The lengths to which unsatisfied 
hunger will lead men—to the eating of old 
boots, buttons, wood, oilskins and even 
human flesh—are graphically described in 
many such journals as that of Lieutenant 
De Long of the ‘‘Jeannette’’ expedition. 
The histories of periods of famine recount 
unusually numerous outbreaks of violence 
and crime, both by the mob and by in- 
dividuals. Hunger stimulates ill temper, 
vice and crime. And nothing predisposes 
man to disease so much as starvation and 
lowered vitality. Like all other valuable 
possessions, however, hunger is a source of 
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more or less danger and anxiety to its 
possessor. It may lead to overeating, to 
the eating of improper and injudicious food 
and to many other indiscretions the results 
of which are the almost innumerable com- 
plaints classified under the heading of 
dyspepsia. 

Many people—probably the majority of 
us—eat too much and too frequently, 
giving rise to a clogging of the system with 
a superabundance of unusable nutriment, 
and to various disorders of the excretory 
apparatus due to the excess of work neces- 
sary in handling this surplus. Every in- 
dividual is more or less a law unto himself, 
however. As Bacon says, ‘‘A man’s own 
observation, what he finds good of and 
what he finds hurt of, is the best physic 
to preserve life.’’ Not infrequently we 
see the bilious, cadaverous clerk by the 
side of his fat, rosy neighbor, both doing 
the same amount of work, the latter eating 
whatever and whenever opportunity offers, 
the other only at regular intervals with 
great care but in spite of this suffering con- 
stantly from dyspepsia. There is a large 


class of people who complain that they 


never have an appetite, are never hungry, 
and simply eat when the time comes, with- 
out enjoyment and only from a sense of 
duty; they don’t have dyspepsia and are 
perfectly healthy; in fact, they seem to 
have a sort of an ostrich-like digestive 
tract which can handle anything from 
mince pie to raw onions; they cannot un- 
derstand why they don’t enjoy their food. 
These people are simply sufferers from con- 
stant gorging. They never give themselves 
an opportunity to get hungry and thus they 
miss one of the most delightful of sensa- 
tions, that of satisfying a good, honest ap- 
petite. 

There is another class of feeders, thin 
and gaunt, but enormous eaters, who are 
in a state of chronic wonder because they 
do not ‘‘flesh up.’’ They belong to the 
same organization as the myopic dog, who 
ran a rabbit into his burrow and then pa- 
tiently lay down and waited for his quarry 
to come out, while the rabbit departed 
through another opening. 

The amount of food eaten is by no means 
an index of the amount of nutriment which 
the body is receiving; and one of the most 
serious features in overeating is that an ex- 


cessive quantity of food in the digestive 
tract interferes with a proper digestion of 
any of it. Different occupations require 
different diets. The dry-goods clerk ob- 
viously needs less muscle-food than the 
roustabout, and less brain-food than the 
editor. This question of the function of 
different food-stuffs in supplying the needs 
of special tissues, is still in a very unsettled 
condition; but in a general way it may be 
said that the muscle-worker needs iarge 
quantities of such foods as bread, peas, 
potatoes, etc., food in which the nutri- 
ment is not especially concentrated, whereas 
the brain-worker does his best work on the 
concentrated foods, where the nutriment is 
in small bulk and combined with various 
extractives which have a direct stimulating 
effect. As Professor Chittenden points 
out, ‘‘The high-fed classes and races dis- 
play on the whole a richer vitality, more 
momentum and individuality of character, 
than their low-fed brethren; and they con- 
stitute the soil and breeding-ground out of 
which eminent men chiefly arise.’’ 

The question of how often one should 
normally be hungry, and how frequently 
hunger should be satisfied, is difficult to 
answer broadly. In fact, it seems to de- 
pend largely on what work the body and 
mind have to do. The raft-hands on the 
Mississippi logging-boats eat from four to 
eight meals a day, drink many cups of 
strong coffee, eat pie and cake at all hours 
of day and night, and yet, owing to their 
continued exposure and hard work, seem 
to suffer no bad effects from this apparently 
suicidal policy. The Atlantic liners furnish 
five meals a day, but the ozonized ocean 
breezes seem to stimulate the whole digestive 
tract to renewed exertion—although un- 
fortunately it is often revolutionary in 
character. The dry-goods clerk lives on 
such dainties as midsummer buckwheat 
cakes, mince pie or meat drenched with 
Worcestershire sauce, and yet seems to get 
along fairly well. The school-girl, or her 
sequel, devours cake, pastry and con- 
fectionery of all sorts, almost to the ex- 
clusion of other foods. In fact, one of 
the most surprising attributes of the human 
stomach is its adaptability. Such abnormal 
diets will in time give rise to disorder 
somewhere in the body. The gout of the 
sedentary man, the aging roustabout’s 
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twisted and misshapen joints, the woman’s 
hysteria and nervousness, may in many cases 
be traced to some such vicious course of 
feeding. 

Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent English 
physician, says on this point: ‘‘I have 
come to the conclusion that more than half 
the disease which embitters the middle and 
latter half of life is due to avoidable errors 
in diet; and that more mischief, in the 
form of actual disease, of impaired vigor 
and of shortened life accrues to civilized 
man from erroneous habits of eating than 
from the habitual use of alcohelic drink, 
considerable as I know that evil to be.’’ 

It is perhaps not surprising that many of 
us grow up with curious preferences in the 
way of food. Appropriate feeding in the 
early years of childhood is the most im- 
portant portion of the child’s bringing up, 
and usually receives little intelligent at- 
tention. The continuous and impartial 


hunger which he manifests for all forms of 
matter is a source of permanent wonder 
and anxiety to his caretakers. 

Among the strangest manifestations of 
hunger are those leading to the eating of 


decaying cheese, mice and similar outré 
dishes. To call any of the following 
gustatory delicacies seems a misuse of 
words, and yet they are such to their 
consumers: The limburger and related 
cheeses of the Germans; the blubber and 
oil of the Esquimaux; the Papuan’s fat 
white caterpillars; the Japanese rats, mice, 
and snails; the locusts of the 
California Diggers; the clay and gypsum 
of the Central and South American Indians; 
quass, fermented cabbage-water, a popular 
drink among the Russian peasantry, which 
is said to resemble in flavor a mixture of 
stale fish and soapsuds; and the human 
flesh which is still eaten in some portions 
of the tropics. There is nothing, perhaps, 
abstractly unattractive about any of these 
dishes, and yet for most of us their presence 
on the dinner-table would give rise to any- 
thing but deglutition. Probably the most 
curious and unaccountable dish is Schnep- 
fendreck, reported as a North German del- 
icacy; it consists principally of the excreta 
of the common woodcock. Another is 
partially hatched boiled eggs, which are 
reported from China; as well as small, raw 
crabs, eaten alive, shell and all. The dis- 
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gust which even the mention of these things 
produces in us is no doubt, to some extent, 
due to a lack of familiarity with them. 
Many of our common foods are little more 
attractive in origin. Tripe, calves’ brains, 
sweetbreads, the compositions known as 
frankfurters and bologna, would probably 
be eaten by few who could see them in 
their natural condition. The appetite and 
tolerance which some individuals get up 
for such drugs as opium, tobacco and 
alcohol, while perhaps abnormal manifesta- 
tions, are sufficiently common to deserve 
mention, All drugs of this class have a 
direct stimulating or sedative effect on the 
nervous system. Their excessive use means, 
as a rule, some weak spot in the mechanism, 
which is for the time supported so as to 
do its work, but which eventually gives 
way sooner than if notartificially stimulated. 
The hasheesh eaters of India and the coca- 
leaf chewers of South America are in the 
same class as the opium eaters and cocaine 
injectors of our civilization. 

Both cannabis indica, which is the active 
principle in hasheesh, and cocaine, which 
is the chief ingredient of the coca leaves, 
belong to a powerful family of drugs known 
as delirifacients, which when taken into 
the system cause marked exhilaration and 
eventually produce delirium. Hasheesh 
is said to cause a wonderful state of 
beatitude, which is quite similar to but 
more pronounced than that of alcoholic 
stimulation. The coca leaves from which the 
now widely used local anesthetic, cocaine, 
is obtained, are credited with the same 
effect in the earlier stages of the action of 
the drug. The leaves are much used by 
the natives on long and difficult journeys, 
their ingestion renewing in a quite wonder- 
ful way, it is said, the strength and spirits, 
and quelling the pangs of unsatisfied hunger 
for many days. It is rather difficult to 
account for such a craving in healthy in- 
dividuals. There are, of course, many 
diseases in which pain is a prominent feature 
where suth drugs are positive blessings, 
and undoubtedly prolong life; but they 
are invariably injurious in health, and if 
indulged in to any extent, are exceedingly 
dangerous not only to intellect and morals, 
but to life itself. 

It may be interesting to notice at this 
point another curious but abnormal con- 
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dition which is indirectly due to hunger, 
although it is caused by an artificial stifling 
of this sensation; namely, feats of fasting. 
These have in several instances been care- 
. fully watched, and in the case of Succi the 
fast was continued for forty-five days. His 
dgily diet during this period consisted of 
water and a few drops of some drug sup- 
posed to contain opium. He lost forty- 
two and one-half pounds during the fast, 
but on the last day, although very weak, 
was able to walk about the room. His 
mind remained clear throughout and he 
eventually made a good recovery. 

The symptoms which result from com- 
plete starvation are thus described by Dr. 
Thompson: ‘‘If food is suddenly with- 
held, the sensation of hunger gradually in- 
creases at first, becomes extreme, lasts for 
two or three days and then slowly disap- 
pears. It is accompanied by a gnawing 
pain in the epigastrium which is relieved 
on pressure. The pain may disappear with 
the hunger, but it is followed by a sensation 
of extreme weakness or faintness, which is 
both local in the stomach and general 
throughout the body. When the food is 
gradually withheld, urgent hunger may 
not be felt at all. There is apt to be some 
thirst, although water is supplied, but if 
it is withheld entirely, the torture becomes 
unbearable. The expression is anxious and 
staring, and the eyes finally become glassy. 
The victims become so ravenous that all 
sense of taste gives place to the intense 
hunger. Upon one of the recent un- 
fortunate Arctic expeditions, on one 
occasion the tea being accidentally omitted 
from the kettle, dirty water was drunk by 
the starving men without their recognizing 
the difference. If the starvation is long 
continued, mental confusion is usually a 
symptom.’’ 

At different stages of development the 
human machine requires somewhat different 
treatment, as well in feeding as in other 
matters. _ These differences may be stated 
in a very rough and general way 4s follows: 
In childhood the diet should be plentiful 
and plain, and above all free from con- 
diments; there is no surer way of making 
a chronically dyspeptic adult than by over; 
indulging a child in condiments; in adult 
life the food will, and should, vary with 
occupation and individual preference; but 
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it is well to remember that overindulgence 
at this time of life brings its penalty when 
the machine begins later to wear out; in 
old age greater care must be exercised in 
the choice of foods, a smaller quantity of 
nourishment taken and more attention given 
to its preparation. Sex seems to have very 
little influence on the food requirement, and 
heredity is said to have none. Race has a 
certain bearing, more perhaps because of 
the varying supply and variety of food, 
than because of any anatomical or physio- 
logical differences. It is a popular belief 
that a man requires a change of diet with 
a change of climate. Dr. Thompson in 
his book on dietetics says on this point: 
‘*Too much importance is attached to the 
relations of climate to diet perse. Asa 
matter of fact the natives of a country eat 
what they can obtain easiest, or what their 
habits or mode of life have accustomed 
them to. The national dietary is de- 
termined largely by the climate and nature 
of the available soil, and among civilized 
communities it is largely modified as fa- 
cilities for commerce and interchange of 
food products are increased.’’ 


The capriciousness of healthy hunger is 


intensified in the sick-room. Oftentime a 
supposed lack of appetite in the patient is 
due simply to bad cooking, to poorly 
selected food or food served at an in- 
opportune time. These may seem like 
trivial points, but they play a very im- 
portant part in probably the most important 
portion of the treatment of a sick man, 
and there is one thing which should be 
borne in mind, in catering not only to the 
sick, but also to the well: Serve a hot 
dish fot, not lukewarm. 

Two rather widely separated classes 
appear among one’s acquaintances viewed 
with reference to their eating. First, 
those who take great pains with and give 
much thought to their feeding—who, in 
fact, make it a study—the epicures; and 
second, those who seem to care little about 
dinner, and go through it not as a pleasure 
but more as a task; who heave a sigh of 
relief, not.contentment,-upon rising. These 
represent the two extremes, both of which 
obviously should be avoided. The attempt 
should be to strike a happy medium; enjoy 
your dinner but don’t let the idea of it 
crowd all else out of your head; feed your 
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mind as well as your body; talk and laugh. 
Hufeland says: ‘‘Laughter is one of the 
greatest helps to the digestion with which 
I am acquainted; and the custom prevalent 
among our forefathers of exciting it at table 
by jesters and buffoons was founded upon 
true medical principles.’’ In fine, treat 
your dinner as an agreeable necessity, a 
means to an end but not an end in itself. 
The following paragraph from Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘Education,’’ pointing out the 
moral obligation of each individual to take 
care of his body as well as his soul, empha- 
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‘*Perhaps nothing will so much hasten 
the time when body and mind will both 
be adequately cared for as a diffusion of 
the belief that the preservation of health 
isa duty. Few seem conscious that there 
is such a thing as physical morality. Men’s 
habitual words and acts might imply that 
they are at liberty to treat thei. bodies as 
they please. The fact is, all breaches of 
the laws of health are physical sins. When 
this is generally seen, then, and perhaps 
not till then, will the physical training of 
the young receive all the attention it 


sizesan ethical duty not generally recognized: deserves.’’ 


EpIror1at Note.—At a time when there is much talk of commissary inefficiency THr COSMOPOLITAN 
is able to present two war papers of great scientific importance on “ Hunger,’’' one by Mark Twain and the 
other by the equally well-known scientist, Dr. Youmans, editor of the “Popular Science Monthly.’ Iu 
connection with the latter, the following letter from Dr. Youmaus is given in support of the editorial claim 
that no attention is paid to names—except in drawing checks, when, we regret to confess, we are com- 
pelled to consider the matter ; for instance, the check of one of the above-named gentlemen, we will not say 
which (the two articles are of the same length) was more than thirteen times that sent to the other--and 
of the claim also that no first-class manuscript can escape the vigilance of THE CoSMOPOLITAN’s editorial 
staff. 

EDITOR COSMOPOLITAN. 

Dear Sir: The sum which you offer for my paper on ‘“‘Hunger” is quite satisfactory. There is a 
somewhat unusual feature connected with the transaction, however, which I must now explain. The 
article was written and sent you, as the result of a discussion regarding the popular magazines. It was 
claimed that a seriously scientific paper could fiud no place in any of them unless backed up by a well- 
known name. My belief was that the reason why more good science was not used lay in the difficulty of 
getting it written in a language which the average reader could understand. While my name is in no 
sense a well-known one, it was suggested that the Youmans part of it might carry some weight, and inter- 
fere with the perfect fairness of the test, so in deference to this I have kept it entirely out of the correspond- 
ence. Now that you have formally accepted the article, however, any reason there may have been for this 
is removed, and I hasten to shed the alias. If, owing to this matter, you feel inclined tochange your mind 
regarding the use of the paper, I shall have no cause of complaint. Regretting the necessity for taking 
up so much of your time, I am, very truly yours, V. J. Youmans, M. D. 
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By HELENA MAYNARD RICHARDSON. 


‘* Every human soul is a sculptor.'"—Robert G. Junge: soil. 


O chip and chisel as the sculptor may, 
To liberate the Wondrous Thing which sleeps 
Within the marble block that ever keeps 
The prisoned image from the light of day, 
Is master workmanship. Who would not say 
When forth from stony clasp released there leaps 
A vision, carven from the quarried heaps, 
That here divinest art finds fullest sway? 


But nay! Where hides a wistful heart, fast locked 
Within a dread distrust and fear forlorn, 
And patient toil shall free each clinging trace— 
More glad release is this, from bonds that mocked 
The struggling soul! Far greater is the dawn 
Of love and light within the living face! 
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NAPOLEON. 


THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


OR many months I have been engaged 
upon an inquiry that presented the 
inost confusing contradictions, but became 
more and more fascinating as the investi- 
‘gation proceeded. I should have been 
glad to have additional time to pursue 
the subject, but the publication of what I 
am strongly inclined to believe to be the 
Autobiography of Napoleon is now so far 
completed in THE CosmMopo.irTan that it is 
best to give the facts so far as obtained. 

To go back to the beginning: 

There came into my hands early in this 
year some proof-sheets of what purported 
to be an autobiography of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, ‘‘sent out secretly from St. 
Helena.’’ They bore the imprint ‘‘ Pittsburg, 
1817,’’ and on the title-page, as publishers, 
the names of five gentlemen who were 
prominent in that city at that period. 
Through the family of one of these, the 
the 


proof-sheets had come down with 
tradition that the manuscript was authentic 


and had been translated by Jean la 
Guire, a Frenchman resident in Pittsburg 
at that time and noted for his command 
of the English language. The proof-sheets 
were brought to Tae CosMopoLITaAN by 
Mr. Francis P. Gessner, a journalist well 
known in New York. 

Having as a youth studied many volumes 
treating of Napoleon’s campaigns, and as a 
man been interested in his civil and legis- 
lative organizations, I looked with curiosity 
into the pages to see what manner of 
deception this might be which was so 
undeniably a product of the far-off year 
1817. 

Only a few passages were required to 
arouse the keenest attention and surprise. 
The style was so extraordinary in its power 
of expressing much in little, and the analysis 
of the great problems of the time was so 
keen and penetrating, that it became quickly 
evident that the work was of the highest 
importance, regardless of authorship. 

As I read, all the histories and studies of 
Napoleon with which I was in any measure 


familiar, seemed to dwindle in comparison. 
If the writer was not Napoleon himself his 
must have been a mind of wonderful powers. 
Of one thing I felt assured. These pages 
could not be generally known, or they 
would have had broader circulation; and 
whoever the author, they deserved to take 
a high rank in literature. Inquiry at the 
National Library at Washington and at the 
Astor Library in New York developed the 
fact that the librarians in charge had no 
knowledge of such a work. 

What man or woman, of the period 
following Napoleon’s exile, was capable of 
preparing such a masterpiece or, having 
written it, was content to go down to 
obscurity when entitled to recognition as a 
thinker and writer of the first power? Each 
name of the period was passed in review, 
without a suggestion that would come 
within the probabilities. Upon its face 
the work bore every evidence of the mind 
of Napoleon. 

The next step was 
pages to others more capable of esti- 
mating their weight. One person after 
another—men of distinction in the world 
of thought and letters—read only to con- 
fess that the clear, terse sentences and 
profound thoughts aroused in them the 
strongest admiration for the writer, and, 
almost without exception, a belief in the 
probability that they were the work of no 
one but Napoleon. 

A note written to Col. John C. Ropes, 
of Boston, brought a reply saying that a 
volume of similar character—probably the 
same—had been published in French in 
both Paris and London in 1817. Im- 
mediately it became easy to trace these two 
publications. One had been carried to 
the residence of the London publisher 
Murray by an unknown who left the MS. 
and went off without telling of its origin. 
The French publication had created such a 
sensation that the government immediately 
suppressed it and threw the publisher into 
prison. 


to submit the 
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Later on Count Montholen and General 
Gourgaud had. stated that it was not 
the work of Napoleon, and that Napoleon 
himself had denied its authorship; and 
there was even a clause in Napoleon’s will 
which might readily be.construed as bearing 
out their position. And finally a literary 
man, one Lullin de Chiteauvieux, had con- 
fessed that he was the author. 

The strong conviction that the work 
could have 
emanated 
from noother 
brain than 
that of Na- 
poleon, or a 
man of al- 
most equal 
mental cali- 
ber, was thus 
apparently 
knocked in 
the head. 

Friends to 
whom this 
evidence was 


shown recog- 
nized the al- 


most over- 
whelming 
character of 
the testi- 
mony; but 
at the same 
time they 
ex pressed 
themselves as 
deeply puz- 
zled. How 
could a man 
utterly 
unknown as 
Chiteau- 
vieux and 
whose life 
was otherwise so utterly devoid of accom- 
plishment, have written such a book? 
Professor Sloan, to whom some chap- 
ters were shown, expressed great admi- 
ration for the style and mental quality. 
In Professor Sloan’s notable work on 
Napoleon, allusion is made to the 
Chiteauvieux story, but the distinguished 
historian had not previously had the 
opportunity to see the text itself. Still 


so 
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possessed of the belief that it was no 
ordinary mind visible in these pages claimed 
by Chiiteauvieux, but regarded as of such 
great importance by the French government 
that the edition had been destroyed and 
the publisher thrown into prison, the 
searcher did not abandon the pursuit. 
Among those who for many years have 
been interested in everything pertaining to 
Napoleon is Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Jr. Her 
residence at 
17 East For- 
ty-seventh 
Street, New 
York, is a 
veritable 
treasure- 
house of me- 
mentoes Na- 
poleonic. She 
has several 
times visited 
Europe in 
quest of in- 
formation 
and has met 
personally 
nearly all the 
living mem- 
bers of the 
family. In- 
quiry of her 
brought out 
the fact that 
she had re- 
cently visited 
Philadel phia 
to see Napo- 
leon Bona- 
parte Arch- 
ambault, the 
son of an 
equerry of 
Napoleon; 
and that 
while in conversation she had heard him 
refer in terms of pride to the fact that his 
father had been the bearer from St. 
Helena to Joseph Bonaparte at Borden- 
town of the Emperor’s own memoirs. Mrs. 
Mott further expressed a belief that 
there could be no sort of doubt as to 
Archambault’s identity, and in support of 
this found among her papers the follow- 
ing extract from the ‘‘ Doylestown (Penn.) 
32 
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Democrat,’’ of Tuesday morning, July 
21, 1874: 

‘*Obituary.—Major Jos. O. Archambault, 
the last one of the private suite that 
followed the Great Napoleon to St. Helena, 
died on the third instant. His life was 
one of vicissitude and widely varied ex- 
perience. Born at Fontainebleau, France, 
in 1796, and being early left an orphan, he 
became, through family influence, a Ward 
of the Empire. Napoleon the _ First 
placed him and an elder brother at 
the military school at Saint Cyr, where 
he remained six or seven years. Upon 
leaving it he became a page in the suite, 
first of the Emperor, then of the Empress, 
during the exile of the Emperor at Elba. 
Upon Napoleon's return to France Arch- 
ambault was again attached to him, and 
from that time shared his eventful career 
until a year after his imprisonment at Saint 
Helena. The subject of this sketch is 
known in history as Archambault the 
younger, to distinguish him from his 
brother. He was wounded at the battle 
of Waterloo and left on the field, but 
he rejoined the 


succeeded in escaping; 
Emperor and was one of the twelve chosen 
by his Majesty to accompany him as his 


suite to Saint Helena. When ordered on 
board the British warship ‘Bellerophon,’ 
to surrender his sword, young Archambault, 
abhorring the humiliation of giving his 
sword to an Englishman, broke it and threw 
the pieces into the sea. After remaining 
with the Emperor at Saint Helena about a 
year, during which time he acted as 
courier to his Majesty, the British govern- 
ment concluded that the suite of the Em- 
peror was unnecessarily large, and under 
the cover of a pretended attempt to escape, 
removed young Archambauit, with several 
others, to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
confined them in the English castle for 
about a month and a half. He was a fre- 
quent visitor at the house of Joseph 
Bonaparte, at Bordentown, N. J., where, 
by reason of his relation to the Emperor, 
he was made a welcome guest, and 
was also the means through which much 
of the Bonaparte foreign correspondence 
was accomplished. Almost 
immediately after his removal to New- 
town his military instincts led him to 
join the Union Troop of Cavalry, one of 
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the best drilled organizations in the state 
at that time, of which he was elected 
Lieutenant and shortly thereafter Captain. 
In 1844 he served with his troop in quelling 
the Know Nothing riots in Philadelphia; 
to which place he then finally removed. 
About three years before the recent rebellion 
he was elected Captain of the ‘Guarde 
LaFayette,’ an infantry militia company, 
composed entirely of Frenchmen, with 
which he served with the three months’ 
men under Colonel Lewis. Upon their 
return he recruited a cavalry company and 
enlisted for three being Senior 
Captain, Company A, Second Pa. Cavalry, 
Col. Butler Price, and was subsequently 
made Major. He was in active service 
about two years, when he was injured by a 
fall from his horse, from which he never 
entirely recovered, and which was the 
primary cause of his death. He was after- 
wards placed on court martial duty at 
Washington, but his failing health compelled 
him to resign, since which time he resided 
in Philadelphia.’ 

Mrs. Mott advised an immediate visit 
to Archambault. She had not paid 
great attention to his words, other matters 
being at the time under consideration, 
but to what could they refer if not to 
this autobiography? There were no other 
memoirs with which they could possibly be 
connected. The fact that Archambault had 
taken up his residence in Pennsylvania 
pointed to a possible reason for the selec- 
tion of a countryman in Pittsburgh as its 
translator. Mrs. Mott numbered among her 
treasures a copy of the Murray issue, but it 
was of a subsequent date. 

The original 1817 issue both in Paris and 
in London had been in the French language. 
The Pittsburgh translation appeared con- 
temporaneously with those just issued in 
London and Paris. If sent out from St. 
Helena by Napoleon, such a manuscript 
would, very likely, not only be committed 
to young Archambault for Joseph Bona- 
parte but also sent to publishers in both 
London and Paris to make sure of survival 
at one place or another. 

Following up the information, so oppor- 
tunely furnished by Mrs. Mott, a trip was 
made to Philadelphia and Mr. Archambault 
found at his residence, 3032 Girard Avenue. 
He became interested when the 


years, 


at once 
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subject was introduced, and his conversation 
left no doubt that the matter was one 
regarding which he had frequently heard 
his father, Joseph Oliver Victor Senez 
Archambault, speak. This important com- 
mission had often been referred to and the 
father took especial pleasure in recalling such 
a last mark of confidence upon the part of 
the Emperor. He had as a measure of 
precaution crumpled the manuscript copy, 
which was on large sheets, and used it 
to wrap articles in his trunk, so that if it were 
inspected by the British officers its true char- 
acter would not be discerned; and finally 
he had arrived safely at Bordentown and de- 
livered the sheets to the Ex-King of Spain. 

Napoleon Bonaparte Archambault further 
recalled his father’s having shown him a 
small volume which he said was the printed 
copy of the very memoirs the manuscript 
of which had been confided to. him at 
St. Helena by Napoleon. 

There could be no question of the impor- 
tant bearing which M. Archambault’s rec- 
ollections had upon the authenticity of the 
autobiography, and a statement in writing, 
covering the main points briefly, was re- 
quested and given. The two photographs 
here presented, one of Archambault, 
Napoleon’s equerry who brought over the 
memoirs, and the other of the son, were also 
secured. It is an interesting and curious 
fact that the page of Josephine and the 
equerry at St. Helena should have lived to 
act as major of cavalry in our war for 
the Union. The statement made in writing 
by Mr. Archambault is as follows: 


My father was Joseph Archambault. He 
was born in Fontainebleau in 1796, and be- 
came a member of Napoleon’s suite when a 
hoy of about ten. He went with Napoleon to 
St. Helena in 1815, and when the opportunity 
offered was dispatched to America with the 
manuscript of Napoleon’s defense of his life 
and policy. 
the manuscript and of his delivery of it to 
Joseph Bonaparte at Bordentown. He said 
that in order to deceive British authorities he 
had used it as wrapping paper around things 
I also recollect that my father 
me a book which he said had been 
vrinted from this manuscript. 


in his trunk. 
showed 


Signed: Napoleon Bonapart Archambault. 
Witness: Priscilla Ring Archambault. 


I frequently heard him speak of 
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Before proceeding further with the nar- 
rative of the search it may be well to quote 
here Mr. Gessner’s history of the proof- 
sheets now in the hands of Tuk CosMopoLi- 
TAN. Mr. Gessner recites that the manu- 
script had been placed in La Guire’s hands 
for translation and a sum raised by Messrs. 
Robert Patterson, W. Eichbaum, Jr., John 
M. Snowden and Cramer and Spear, all 
prominent citizens of Pittsburgh, to put the 
translation in print. To quote from Mr. 
Gessner : 

‘*The type was set, proofs were made, and 
on the site of the old French Fort DuQuesne 
preparations were made to issue the story 
of Napoleon by himself. Before the book 
was printed the printing oftice and contents 
were destroyed by fire. The original MS. 
and the translation were burned up, with 
proofs, forms and all that pertained to the 
proposed publication. It happened that 
Eichbaum had taken a complete proof to 
his home to read and revise. He therefore 
thought to reset the type when a new office 
had been established, but the project was 
given up. The others did not care to 
assume further expense, and it took 
months in those days to get new print- 
ing machinery from the East. In 1824, 
the proof-sheets passed into the hands 
of Franklin Nesbit, a Pittsburgher who 
was a collector of old and rare books, 
but who attached no commercial importance 
to the work. He showed it to his friends 
as a curio, and then for thirty years it was 
forgotten. In 1853, it was found among 
a lot of old papers belonging to Franklin 
Nesbit, and became the property of John 
Nesbit, a cousin. The latter gave it to 
Miss Rebecca Nesbit, of Mt. Jack- 
son, Pa., for safekeeping during the war. 
Then for twenty-six years more the 
memoirs of Napoleon were hidden away 
and unappreciated. After the death of 
Miss Nesbit, a few years ago,the proof was 
found among her effects. It was yellow 
with age, but had been carefully put away 
in oiled paper and sealed in a tin box.’’ 

This covers in brief the main points 
which have to be considered in determin- 
ing the authenticity of these memoirs. It 
only remains now to consider the contra- 
dictory character of the testimony and to 
weigh carefully the importance which should 
be attached to each side. 
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Accepting for the moment the statement 
that the memoirs are those of Napoleon, 
the case would be something like the fol- 
lowing: Napoleon, upon his arrival at 
St. Helena, knowing that his motives 
would be misjudged and every possible 
misrepresentation made of his actions, 
would naturally set to work to put his 
defense on paper and outline the philosophy 
which underlay his most important work. 

That Napoleon was actively engaged for 
some time upon this writing, we have many 
to testify. The very General Gourgaud 
who, after his return to France in 1821, 
sought to throw discredit upon these mem- 
oirs, has unwittingly left evidence that 
such was the case. In a little volume 
which Mr. Theo. von Arnim, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, kindly placed at my disposal 
and which has in it notes in the handwriting 
of Gourgaud himself, I find a letter of Sir 
Henry Goulburn, British Under-Secretary 
of State, written on May 10, 1818, in 
which he says: 

“Respecting the Memoirs which they 
say General Bonaparte wrote during his 
stay at St. Helena, General Gourgaud told me 


that there was still only a very small part 
finished ; that Bonaparte had dictated a good 


deal at different times. ‘ Among 
other incidental things, he related that the 
manuscript came from St. Helena which 
was published here some time ago, was the 
work of a person in the establishment of Long- 
wood, and not, as has been supposed, of 
Madame de Stael or of M. de Constant; 
that the anachronisms which were found 
therein had been put there purposely, and 
that it was not by a good deal the only 
writing sent from Longwood to be pub- 
lished in England.’’ 

-When Gourgaud said this he was with 
Napoleon and had no reason for tell- 
ing other than the truth. The Gen- 
eral Gourgaud who wrote in 1821 was 
back in Paris trying to secure for him- 
self a position under Napoleon’s enemies. 

The following letter from a gentleman 
who represented the United States as 
Consul at St. Helena, calls attention to the 
testimony of Las Casas, O'Meara and Mon- 
tholon: 

Eprtor CosMoPoLiTaN, 

Dear Sir: I should say- from read- 

ing the first section of the Autobiog- 
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raphy of Napoleon, that there fs no 
doubt about its authenticity or genuine- 
ness. Las Casas, O’Meara, Montholon 
and General Bertrand all bear wit- 
ness to the fact that Napoleon spent a good 
deal of his time during the first three years 
of his exile at St. Helena in dictating the 
story of his life. Students of Napoleon 
have always wondered what became of the 
work, and I have heard it said at the 
Island that it undoubtedly fell into the 
hands of the English and was probably de- 
stroyed. No other nand than that of Na- 
poleon could have composed the story of 
which you print an opening section in your 
June number—unless indeed, it was em- 
ployed as the amanuensis of the great exile. 
Las Casas and Bertrand both acted in that 
capacity, and even Las Casas’ young son 
used to. write to Napoleon’s dictation. 
J. A. MacKnienut, 

Ex. U. 8. Consul at St. Helena. 

We have not only a probability that 
Napoleon would undertake the prepara- 
tion of his memoirs, but testimony that 
he actually did so. We also know of the 
care exercised by Sir Hudson Lowe from 
the following order issued in 1816: 

‘‘De la m@me maniére, toute lettre des 
personnes de Longwood doit étre délivrée 
i l’officier de service, mise sous une seconde 
enveloppe, cachetée, et adressée au gou- 
verneur, ce qui assurera que personne autre 
que lui n’en connaitra le contenu. 

**Aucune lettre ne doit étre écrite ou en- 
voyée, aucune communication, de quelque 
espece qu’elle soit, ne doit étre faite ex- 
cepté en la manitre sus-mentionnée. On ne 
peut avoir aucune correspondance dans 
Vile excepté pour les communications qui 
sont indispensables 4 faire au pour-voyeur. 
Les notes qui les contiendraient doivent 
étre données ouvertes a l’officier de garde 
qui sera chargé de les faire parvenir.’’ 

What more likely than that Napoleon 
should have utilized the sending away of 
several members of his staff to forward 
copies of his memoirs to such hands as 
would insure their being put before the 
public? 

And here another question which 
touches what seems to be a vital point. 

Would Napoleon have permitted that any 
member of his Longwood household should 
prepare and send out a volume purporting 
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to be the Emperor's own memoirs? Gour- 
gaud’s statement bears its contradiction 
upon its face. 

With reference to the three copies sent 
out, this was the sort of thing which Napoleon 
alone would likely have done. A forger 
of memoirs would not have thought to send 
copies to Paris, to London and to America; 
but Napoleon, having provided a copy for 
his Paris publisher, would very likely have 
sent a second copy to the noted London 
publisher and finally made its safety trebly 
sure by putting in trusty hands a copy for 
his brother in the United States. 

That which was to be expected eee 
when the Paris manu- 
scriptappeared. Such 
chapters could not fail 
to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of Napoleon's 
admirers. In fact, 
nothing gives one so 
vivid an idea cf the 
great strength of 
purpose, clearness of 
vision and marvelous 
ability in organization 
of the French hero, as 
do these pages. The 
government viewed 
the publication with 
alarm and took pains 
to suppress both pub- 
lisher and edition. 
This was in 1817, and 
two years later, not- 
withstanding the ef- 
forts of the govern- 
ment, the public still 
generally believed that the work was the 
dictation of Napoleon himself. Nor had 
Napoleon at that time, 1817, contradicted 
this impression. 

In 1821, we have Count Montholon and 
General Gourgaud in Paris. Both were in 
need of money, and both have left behind 
them reputations for being very much less 
than scrupulous. Michaud’s Biographical 
Dictionary says of Montholon: ‘‘Nous ne 
fouillerons pas dans la conduite privee de 
Montholon, car il y aurait plus d’un re- 
proche a luifaire; nous ne parlerons pas de 
ses depenses souvent exorbitantes, de ses re- 
clamations a propos du ont quelquefois jete 
un certain discredit sur cet officier general.’’ 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ARCHAMBAULT. 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Napoleon cast reflec- 
tions on Gourgaud and insinuated that he 
had interfered with Napoleon’s escape 
from St. Helena. Both Montholon and 
Gourgaud had MSS. of their own to sell 
which would have but little value if Napo- 
leon’s memoirs were extant. Moreover, it 
seems likely that they had in view, even 
at that time, a return to office under the 
new régime, and were quite willing to aid 
the government in its desire to discredit 
the memoirs. 

What happened in America we have no 
means of knowing except that Joseph 
Archambault reached Bordentown and de- 
livered his MS. safely 
and that subsequent- 
ly,in Napoleon’s will, 
there was bestowed 
the sum of ‘‘ten thou- 
sand francs to Arch- 
ambault my piqueur. ’’ 
There were not, at 
that time, many 
French scholars in the 
United States, and 
nothing is more likely 
than that to La Guire, 
who had a reputation 
for his accomplish- 
ments in the line of 
languages, should 
have been committed 
the task of translation. 
This certainly is ad- 
mirably performed 
and reflects ex traor- 
dinary credit upon the 
translator. 

The burning of the Pittsburgh printing 
house delayed the publication. Probably, 
about this time Joseph Bonaparte heard from 
London and Paris of the MS. sent to those 
cities and so lost further interest in the 
matter. Although but one copy of the 
Pittsburgh proofs is known to be in exist- 
ence, undoubtedly two or more were saved 
from the fire, for later on Wiley & Son, of 
New York, printed La Guire’s translation, 
and it also appeared in London. 

With both the French and English gov- 
ernments interested in throwing discredit 
on the memoirs, it is not strange that they 
were condemned in the press and, after a 
time, lost sight of. The American link 
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which connected the chain of evidence was 
not then known to be in existence. Literary 
life in the United States in 1817 was as 
nearly an undetermined quantity as possible, 
and there seems to have been no one inter- 
ested in establishing the truth. 

The proof-sheets carried home by Eich- 
baum were put away and forgotten and passed 
along from generation to generation with 
no recognition of their importance, as has 
been already told, until eighty-one years 
jater an accidental inquiry connected them 
through Napoleon's equerry with the Em- 
peror’s own hand. 

There are five principal pieces of testi- 
mony used to cast discredit upon the mem- 
oirs. The least important of these is the 
fact that the memoirs contain some anachro- 
nisms. This seems to be explained by Gen- 
eral Gourgaud in his conversation with the 
British Under-Secretary. It is possible that 
Napoleon deliberately made some errors 
with a view to being able to deny his own 
work, should it subsequently seem wise, for 
any reason, to do so. But entirely aside 


from any such explanation, it was quite 
possible for Napoleon himself to have made 


these errors without intention. General 
Grant made glaring errors in his memoirs, 
and great historical personages, writing in- 
tently of the motives and methods of their 
careers, have been apt to forget or overlook 
order of time, and even more important 
things. 

To Montholon and Gourgaud no weight 
should be given except in so far as their 
expressions may be confirmed by other 
known facts. Nor is the confession of au- 
thorship by Chfteauvieux entitled to the 
least credibility. Between 1817 and 1819, 
having had this work generally acknowl- 
edged as great enough to have emanated 
from Napoleon, he would certainly have come 
forward with the proofs of parentage. Nor 
is it possible that a literary man should have 
produced such a classic, without giving to 
the world during the more than twenty 
years of his subsequent life, other volumes 
which would have carried upon their faces 
the stamp of a like genius. It is as if 
some petty penny-a-liner poet of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time had left a confession that 
he was the real author of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

There remains then but one -serious ob- 
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stacle. In Napoleon’s will appears the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Je désavoue le Manuscrit de 
Saint Héléne et autres ouvrages sous le titre 
de Maximes, Sentences, que l’on s'est plu a 
publier depuis six ans. La ne sont pas les 
régles qui ont dirigé ma vie.”’ 

It is true that there were a number of spu- 
rious pamphlets extant at this time, purport- 
ing to have been sent out from St. Helena, 
but it is not likely that it is to them that 
he alludes. This passage appears in the 
published correspondence, and if correctly 
given points directly at the memoirs here 
under discussion. It seems likely that, for 
some reason known only to himself—per- 
haps dissatisfaction with his own work after 
it had appeared, perhaps regret that he 
had attempted to cover in so slight a form 
the events of so momentous a career—he 
preferred to disclaim that which bears ev- 
ery evidence of having come from the 
master’s hand: and it would have been 
entirely in keeping with what we know of 
Napoleon if he had chosen this course. 

In reaching a final conclusion, we must 
weigh against the testimony of his will :— 

First: The unmistakable character of the 
memoirs themselves. There exists to-day 
no more remarkable piece of literature 
handed down from any age or any people. 
They deserve to rank forall time asa classic, 
whether we view them from the standpoint of 
style—of the perfect mastery of words and 
sentences by which whole pages and chap- 
ters are compressed within a few lines and 
thrown against the mind with trip-hammer 
force; or from the standpoint of economic 
wisdom, profound in its searchings after 
motives and causes; or from the standpoint 
of the student of the science of warfare 
who would obtain an insight into the 
principles which guide the conduct of 
successful armies. 

Second: The fact, well established by 
the testimony of many, including Gourgaud 
himself, that Napoleon in 1816 spent much 
time in preparing his memoirs. Can we 
believe that, having prepared these mem- 
oirs, he subsequently chose to destroy 
them? If not, what was their end? 

Third: The great importance which the 
French government attached to their pub- 
lication. If, in 1817, there had not been 
every probability that this work was truly 
Napoleon's, the action then taken by the 
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government would have been a piece of 
folly. 

Fourth: The appearance in Pittsburgh in 
1817—the proof of this is beyond all 
question—of a copy of the same text 
which had been placed in the hands of 
the Paris publisher. Communication be- 
tween the United States and England was 
at that time by sailing vessel, and not in- 
frequently months were consumed. 

Fifth: The testimony of Gourgaud, pre- 
served by the British 
State, that the memoirs under discussion 
had been actually prepared at Longwood. 
Yet it is beyond belief that any of Na- 
poleon’s household would forge the Em- 
peror’s name to a volume purporting to 
be his memoirs, or that such a volume 
could be sent out from Longwood without 
Napoleon's full knowledge and consent ; and 
it is equally inconceivable that Napoleon 
would consent that his name should be 
attached to any memoirs not directly dic- 
tated by himself. But, most important of 
all, Napoleon was the only one at Long- 
wood in the least degree capable of pre- 
paring such a work. However, it is easily 


to be believed that Napoleon, sending out 
his own memoirs, might be willing to test 


Under-Secretary of 
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their effect upon the public before making 
official acknowledgment. 

Sixth: The testimony of Napoleon 
Bonaparte Archambault, given to Mrs. Mott 
at a time when the question of the authen- 
ticity of these memoirs had never been 
brought to his attention, that his father did 
bring from St. Helena and from the Em- 
peror’s own hands a manuscript which he 
understood to be Napoleon’s memoirs and 
that this manuscript was delivered to Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, then living near the borders 
of Pennsylvania, in which state the mem- 
oirs were subsequently prepared for pub- 
lication. 

The reader, now havingat hisdisposal such 
information as I have been able to secure, 
must judge for himself. My own opinion 
is most strongly in favor of the authentic- 
ityofthe memoirs. But if Iam in error, there 
stil¥remains the very great satisfaction of 
bringing to the attention of the world of 
letters a work of such extraordinary quality. 
It is true that some copies are in the hands 
of collectors, but up to this time it was 
not to be found even in the chief libraries 
of our country. To the general public 
it has been hitherto utterly unknown, to 
the great loss of all classes of students. 
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HE desire of France was national 

greatness. To raise and sustain the 
edifice of national greatness, it was 
requisite to destroy faction, to consolidate 
the labours of the revolution, and to fix 
irrevocably the limits of the state. Ialone 
promised France to fulfil these conditions. 
France called me to reign over her. 

I could not become a king; the title 
was worn out; it excited definite and 
preconceived ideas; and it was important 
that my title, like the nature of my power, 
should be new. I was not the heir of the 
Bourbons. No common man could venture 
to sit on their throne. I took the name 
of Emperor—because it was greater, and 
less defined. 

Never was revolution so peaceable as 
that which: overturned the republic for 
which so much blood had been shed. It 


was because the thing was still the same; 
the name alone was changed. On these 
grounds the republicans did not dread the 
empire. Besides, such revolutions as do 
not interfere with the interests of individuals, 
are always peaceable. The revolution was 
at length accomplished. It became in- 
expugnable under a permanent dynasty. 
The republic had only satisfied opinion; 
the empire guaranteed private interest as 
well as public opinion. 

These interests were those of an immense 
majority, because the empire confirmed 
equality. Democracy, both in fact and in 
right, existed. Liberty alone had been 
restricted, because it was worse than useless 
in moments of danger; for liberty is of no 
use to any but the enlightened part of the 
nation; equality is valuable to all. Hence 
my power remained popular even amidst 
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the reverses which have overwhelmed 
France. 

My authority did not rest, like that of the 
old monarchies, upon a scaffolding of castes 
and subordinate ranks; it was immediate 
and self-dependent ; for the empire consisted 
only of the nation and myself. But in 
that nation all were equally called to the 
exercise of public functions. The point of 
departure was no obstacle. A disposition 
upwards was universal in the state, and in 
this disposition consisted my strength. I 
did not invent this system; it arose out of 
the ruins of the Bastile. It is the result 
of the moral civilization which time has 
wrought in Europe; all attempts to destroy 
it will be vain; it will be maintained by 
the nature of things, because practice will 
always ultimately be found to conform to 
power. Power was no longer in the hands 
of the nobility, from the moment they 
declined serving as the sole militia of the 
state, and permitted the tiersétat to bear 
arms. Power abandoned the clergy when 
the people, by beginning to reason, had 
virtually become protestants. It abandoned 
government because the nobility and clergy 
were disabled from fulfilling their offices; 
that is to.say, because they could no longer 
support the throne. Routine and prejudice 
had also lost their power, because routine 
and prejudice had been unmasked before 
the people. The social compact was dis- 
solved long before the revolution, because 
things and words had ceased to coincide. 
The downfall of prejudice had laid bare 
the sources of power; its weakness was 
discovered; it fell on the first assault. 

Authority was, therefore, to be built up 
again upon a new plan. The whole train 
of habits and prejudices were to be passed 
over: that mental blindness, called faith, 
was to be of no-avail. There were no in- 
herited rights, but everything was to rest 
upon fact—that is, power. 

Thus I did not mount the throne like 
the heir of an ancient dynasty, to sit there 
luxuriously under the shadow of habit and 
illusion, but I placed myself there to ex- 
ecute the institutions willed by the people; 
to wield the law under the sanction of the 
moral right; and to render France formida- 
ble, in order to maintain her independence. 

The opportunity was soon afforded. 
England was tired of seeing my troops 
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upon the coast. She resolved to get ,rid 
of them, and, purse in hand, she sought 
allies on the continent. She could not fail 
to find them. The ancient dynasties were 
appalled at seeing me on the throne. 
Whatever civilities might pass between us, 
it was too clear that I was not one of them; 
for I reigned by virtue of a system which 
must break down the altar, time had con- 
secrated to them. I was in myself a 
revolution. The empire was not less 
dreadful to them than the republic: in 
fact, they feared it more—for it was more 
healthy. It was policy to attack me as 
soon as possible, before I attained my full 
strength. 

The chances of the struggle about to 
take place were of the last importance to 
me, I was to learn the very measure of the 
hatred I inspired. I was to learn which 
were the sovereigns whom fear would force 
to fall in with the system of the empire, 
and which of them would perish rather 
than coalesce with it. This struggle could 
not but lead to new political combinations 
in Europe. I was to fall or become its 
master. I had just annexed Piedmont to 
France, because it was necessary that 
Lombardy should be dependent on the 
empire. The cry was raised against 
ambition; the lists were prepared for the 
fight; the act of annexation was the signal 
for it. 

The battle could not fail of being 
obstinate. The Austrians assembled all 
their forces, and the Russians were de- 
termined to join with all theirs. The 
young Alexander had just ascended the 
throne: as children like to do the contrary 
of what their fathers have done, he declared 
war against me, because his father had 
made peace. For we had as yet no quarrel 
with the Russians; but the women and the 
courtiers had settled the matter. They 
thought they were only acting in good 
taste, because I was not the fashion in the 
great world; while unconsciously they 
were laying the foundations of the system 
to which Russia will one day owe her great- 
ness. The coalition never opened a cam- 
paign more awkwardly. The Austrians 
fancied they could take me by surprise, 
but their scheme was unsuccessful. 

They overran Bavaria without waiting 
for the Russians; by forced marches they 
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reached the Rhine. My columns had quit- 
ted the camp of Boulogne; they were 
marching through France; we crossed the 
Rhine at Strasbourg. My advance guard 
met the Austrians at Ulm, and routed them. 
I marched upon Vienna upon the high 
road; I entered it without an obstacle. 
An Austrian general had forgotten to de- 
stroy the bridges over the Danube. I 
crossed the river; I should have dohe 
so at all events, but I was the sooner in 
Moravia. 

The Russians were just coming up: the 
wreck of the Austrians sought safety under 
their banners. The enemy attempted to 
make a stand at Austerlitz; he was beaten. 
The Russians retired in good order, and 
left me the empire of Austria. 

The emperor Francis demanded an in- 
terview; I granted him one in a ditch. 
He sued for peace—I gave it him; for what 
could I have made of his dominions? 
They were not molded for the revolution. 
But, to weaken him, I demanded Venice 
for Lombardy, and the Tyrol for Bavaria, 
that I might reward my friends at the ex- 
pense of my enemies—it was the least I 
could do. 

It was, however, not a time to dispute: 
peace was signed. I proposed the same 
terms to the Russians: Alexander refused 
them. This was noble: for by accepting 
peace, he would have accepted the humili- 
ation of Austria. By refusing, he showed 
firmness under calamity, and confidence in 
fortune. The refusal itself taught me that 
the fate of the world would depend on us 
two. The campaign was renewed: I 
followed the Russians in their retreat. A 
new theater opened itself to our arms, 
I was about to see the old ground of anarchy 
and of liberty bent under the yoke of a 
stranger: the Poles only waited my arrival 
in order to throw it off. 

The greatest error I committed dur- 
ing my reign was neglecting the ad- 
vantages I might have derived from the 
Poles. I perceived the importance of 
restoring Poland, that it might be a barrier 
against Russia, and counterbalance Austria; 
but circumstances were not at that time 
favorable for realizing such a plan. 

Besides, the Poles did not appear to me 
fit for my designs. They are an enthu- 
siastic, but frivolous people. They do 
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everything from fancy—nothing from 
system: their enthusiasm is strong, but 
they can neither regulate nor prolong it. 
The nation bears its ruin in its character. 
Perhaps by giving the Poles a plan, a 
system, a fixed object, they might have 
formed themselves in time. 

Although my disposition was not to do 
things by halves, I did no more in Poland 
—and I repented it. I advanced in the 
midst of winter toward the north; the 
climate did not alarm the soldiers; their 
moral state was excellent. I had to fight 
an army, master of its own ground, and in 
its own elimate. It awaited me on the 
frontiers of Russia; I sought it there, that 
my troops might not languish and waste 
in wretched cantonments. I met the enemy 
at Eylau: the affair was bloody and in- 
decisive. 

If the Russians had attacked us the next 
day, we should have been beaten; but 
happily their generals are seldom inspired. 
They gave me time to attack them at 
Friedland—victory was less doubtful. 
Alexander had defended himself valiantly 
—he proposed peace. It was honorable to 


both nations, for they had struggled with 


equal bravery. Peace was signed at Tilsit; 
it was in the spirit of good faith: I attest 
the Czar himself. 

Such was the issue of the first efforts of 
the coalition against the empire I had just 
founded. It raised the glory of our arms, 
but it left the question undecided between 
Europe and me, for our enemies had only 
been humbled; they were neither destroyed 
nor changed. We were at the point whence 
we set out; and when I signed the articles 
of peace, I foresaw a new war. War was 
inevitable as long as the chances brought 
about no new combinations, and as England 
should have a personal interest in prolong- 
ing it. 

But it was important to make use of the 
temporary tranquillity I had restored on the 
continent, to enlarge the basis of my empire, 
that it might be possessed of sufficient 
solidity to resist a future attack. The 
throne was hereditary in my family, which 
thus began a new dynasty, that time, 
which has legitimated so many others, 
might consecrate. From the days of 
Charlemagne no crown has been bestowed 
with equal solemnity. I had received it with 
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the consent of the people and_ the sanction 
of the church: my family, called to the 
throne, could not remain mingled among 
the ordinary classes of society—it would 
have been an incongruity. I was rich 
in conquests. It was requisite to unite 
these states intimately with the empire, in 
order to increase its preponderance. : 

There are no bonds between nations but 
those of common interest. Therefore, a 
community of interests between us and the 
conquered countries wasabsolutely necessary. 
To accomplish this end, I had only to 
assimilate their ancient social constitution 
to ours, and to place at the head of these 
new institutions, rulers interested in main- 
taining them. I accomplished these pur- 
poses by placing my family on the vacant 
thrones. Lombardy was the most important 
of these states, because the house of Austria 
must forever regret it. I did not choose 
to do it the favor of placing one of my 
brothers on its throne. I alone was able 
to bear the iron crown, and I put it upon 
my own head. By this measure I gave 
confidence to the Lombards, for by it I 
took their affairs into my own hands. 

The new state received the name of the 


kingdom of Italy, because the title was 
greater, and spoke more directly to the 
imagination of the Italians. 

The throne of Naples was vacant—Queen 
Caroline, having deluged the streets of 


Naples with blood, and given up the 
kingdom to the English, had been driven 
out a second time. That unhappy country 
needed a master to save it from anarchy, 
and from the effects of revenge. One of 
my brothers ascended the throne. 

Holland had long lost the energy which 
constitutes a republic. She had no longer 
sufficient strength to play that part. There 
had been proofs of this, at the time of the 
invasion in ’99. I had no reason to suspect 
that the Prince of Orange was regretted, 
from the manner in which he had been 
treated. Holland, then, seemed to need a 
sovereign. I gave her anotherof my brothers. 

The youngest was young enough to 
wait; the fourth had no desire for 4 crown ; 
he had fled to avoid one. 

No republic remained but Switzerland. 
It was not worth while to change the form to 
which its people were accustomed. The only 
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use I made of my authority in that country, 
was to prevent them cutting each other's 
throats. They were not particularly grateful. 

But while thus forming states in alliance 
with France, and dependent on the empire, 
it became necessary to incorporate with 
the mother country other portions of 
territory in order to preserve its preponder- 
ance in the system. 

For this reason I joined Piedmont to 
France, and not to Italy. I also added to 
it Genoa and Parma. These additions were 
worthless themselves, for I might have 
made good Italians of these people; they 
became but sorry Frenchmen. But the 
empire did not consist of France alone, but 
of the family estates, of foreign allies. It 
was essential to keep a certain proportion 
between these elements. Every newalliance 
required a new annexation. At every step 
the people raised the cry of ambition. But 
my ambition did not consist in wishing for 
a few square leagues, more or less, of land, 
but in the triumph of my cause. 

Now, this cause consisted not solely in 
opinion, but in the weight that either party 
could place in the balance, and these square 
leagues were of consequence in the scale, 
because the world is made up of such. 
Thus I augmented the mass of power that 
I set in motion. It required neither talent 
nor address to bring about these changes.— 
An act of my will sufficed ; for these nations 
were too petty to have one of their own 
when I appeared. They depended on the 
momentum given to the aggregate of the 
imperial system. The radiating point of 
that system was France. 

My work required consolidation by giv- 
ing France new institutions conformable to 
the new social order she had adopted. 
The age was to be created anew for me, as 
I had been for it. 

I had to become a legislator, after having 
been a warrior. 

It was not possible tomake the revolution 
retrace its steps; for that would have been 
making the strong submit anew to the 
weak, which is unnatural. I had, there- 
fore, to seize the spirit of the times, and 
to form an analogous system of legislation. 
I think I succeeded—the system will sur- 
vive me; and I have left Europe an in- 
heritance which can never be alienated. 


(To be continued.) 





THE COMMODORE’S CHAIR. 


By ANNA A. ROGERS. 


HERE’S a blissful finality about 

it— it fits a man like his coffin!’’ 
he had exclaimed as he threw himself into 
it with a long groan of pleasure, the day 
he came home from his last cruise. She 
remembered so well how she had stood be- 
fore him laughing; and then he had reached 
forward and caught her dress and drawn 
her down on the curving arm beside him, 
and they had sat with their two gray heads 
together looking in the fire. 

Six weeks afterward she had come home 
late one afternoon and found him sitting 
in it, alone, in the dark—dead. Heart 
failure they told her, when she could be 
told anything. 

It was a Morris chair, deep and low, 
full of enervating angles like an old friend- 
ship; and with a wealth of adjustable 


seductions in reserve for the initiated. The 
brown plush cushioning was worn sug- 
gestively into a personality of its own— 


large, slothful, masculine. Women with 
their tentative birdlike ways never even 
‘thought of sitting in it; men, only when 
able to outmaneuver Mrs. Channing, for 
one of her few irrationalities was that the 
commodore’s chair should be neither moved 
nor occupied. 

One December evening, after four years 
of widowhood, she was sitting in her usual 
place opposite it before the fire in her apart- 
ment in New York, watching her niece, 
who in a voluble rage raced up and down 
the little room, stumbling each time over 
a footstool in her path. 

‘‘Not one single letter for months but 
has something about that Pattison woman 
this, and that Pattison woman that, and 
that Pattison woman the other thing—not 
one!’’ 

‘*When one considers the great talent 
men have for silence———’’ began Mrs. 
Channing, soothingly, but Mrs. Frith was 
in no mood for her aunt’s well-known sen- 
tentiousness and she broke in crossly : 

‘*He’s crazy about her, that’s all—per- 
fectly crazy. Why, listen to this, it came 
to-day.’ 

Mrs. Frith jerked a letter out of her 


I. 


pocket, struck the pages open savagely 
and read aloud: 

‘* *T have an idea that they are just your 
style, and I wish you’d get one before I 
return. I mean those big black hats with 
plumes sticking out sixty ways for Sunday. 
She’—she, Aunt Eleanor, mark that !— 
‘had on one yesterday at tiffin, the first I’ve 
seen. Of course I refer to Mrs. Pattison, 
because, as I told you, she’s the only woman 
in Asia who really has any clothes. She 
says it’s a positive joy to dress for my 
artistic eye, for Captain Pattison would 
never know whether she had on her wedding 
gown ora Navajo blanket.’ Such a horrid, 
vulgar, intimate thing to say to him—it 
just tells the whole story !’’ and Mrs. Frith 
resumed her restless pacing, striking her 
hands together excitedly again and again. 

‘*Peggy, would you mind putting that 
stool out of your path?’’ pleaded Mrs. 
Channing, in her gentlest tone, but the 
other did not even hear her. 

‘*When Tom's with me of course he’s 
good to me, but when he isn’t, he’s good 
to some one else,’’ went on the young 
woman lucidly: ‘‘and all I claim is this: 
that if my husband remembers anything 
about me at all, he must remember my 
jealous disposition. I can’t help it any 
more than I can the shape of my’ nose— 
and to play with me in this way! He’s 
laughed at it often enough, dear knows.’’ 

‘*It’s one of those things in life like 
seasickness, toothache and *? murmured 
Mrs. Channing, but Peggy broke in hastily: 

‘*Why, Aunt Eleanor, when we were first 
married, if he gave his seat in the street- 
car to any woman but a toothless hag, I 
used to feel myself get stiff and frozen, and 
I wouldn’t—actually couldn’t—speak to 
him for hours afterward. And the first 
time he took the opera-glasses from me to 
look at a ballet I just escaped a congestive 
chill, I did indeed, I was in bed for days. 
Of course I’m better now—I mean of the— 
well, the whole thing, but the germ is still 
there, alive, and he’d better beware !’’ 

Mrs. Channing’s hand was covering a 
quivering mouth, but her eyes still strug- 
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gled to meet the demands of the tragic 
confession. 

‘*And he’s forgotten it all, or else he 
doesn’t care any more; and we used to be 
so happy before this wretched cruise—and 
now we have got all twisted up with—with 
picture hats and things!’’ wailed Mrs. Frith, 
suddenly swooping down on her aunt, 
falling on the guanaco rug at her feet and 
burying her head in her lap. 

‘*T know just what you are thinking of 
me—but I haven’t eaten nor slept imagining 
things, for weeks,’’ whimpered Peggy, 
apologetically. 

‘*Yes, dear, I quite understand, and I’m 
glad you came to me,’’ said the older 
woman, quietly, as she stroked the tumbled 
head on her knee. There was a long silence, 
and when Mrs. Channing next spoke her 
voice had a tone in it that her niece 
recognized with a shiver. 

‘*Marriage, Peggy dear, is 
came near saying a manufacture. 
women sit down to matrimony 


an art—I 
So many 
as a child 


does to the piano, expecting perfect melody 
to run out from under its pudgy fingers. 
Some don’t get beyond the first discordant 


crash, and it all ends there; and some get 
as far as a cheap waltz or two; and now 
and then one reaches the realms of—well, 
music;’’ the widow looked in the fire 
dreamily and her big soft eyes clouded 
over. 

‘*And I, Aunt Eleanor? ours is a sort of 
a two-step, isn’t it?’’ came in subdued 
tones from the rug. 

‘*Two-step! I’ve no patience with you— 
you don’t even know your scales, my Peg- 


gy.” 

Mrs. Frith assumed a more comfortable 
position. Her aunt had mounted her 
tallest and most muscular steed from her 
stable of hobbies—one that had both wind 
and bottom, as none knew better than she. 

‘*A man, a poor honest blundering man, 
in an irresponsible mood commits the ethical 
indiscretion of swearing to love one woman 
for life. A stupendously fatuous thing on 
the face of it, an impossible thing without 
the assistance of all the brains, all the arts, 
all the earnest effort that the wife is capable 
of—and not one day’s rest, Peggy Frith, 
remember that!’’ 

‘*Yes, but the husband himself, aunty?’’ 

‘‘I’m talking facts, not theories; I’m 
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talking policy, not piety. It's the woman 
who cares in this little matter of marriage, 
not the man. Right round the world, my 
child, the man has the recourse of his 
hat and the bang of the front door. To 
many women, to be sure, the later in- 
evitable indifference comes as a rest—but 
you, yes and I, we care tremendously and 
we should be willing to work for happiness 
—for I was like that always—just like 
that,’’ and the low voice ceased for a 
moment. 

‘*Now take Tom, dear old gentle peace- 
loving Tom ES 

‘*Yes, it’s exactly that—-— 

‘*Peace-loving Tom,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Channing forcefully. ‘‘I think he’s had 
a pretty hard time with you myself, first and 
last. You have not come within a thou- 
sand transmigrations of his ideal of you. 
You've kept straight on in the bee-line of 
your girl’s life, with scarcely a concession 
to your wifehood. He loves music—and 
you’ve about given it up; he loves dress— 
and you're generally a sight to see, Peggy 
dear; he loves flowers and color and warmth 
and grace—and your little home is as the 
upholsterer left it; he loves 

‘*Pretty women,’’ snapped Mrs. Frith, 
who was now sitting erect, dry-eyed and 
alert. 

‘*To be sure, or where would you have 
come in, young lady? What easier task 
could you demand? Suppose all the 
positives of his nature were negatives, 
would you be any better off?’’ 

‘*T don’t believe I know what you are 
talking about,’’ came plaintively from the 
rug. Mrs. Channing leaned back wearily 
with closed eyes. Her niece sat looking 
up at the quiet face, noting its strength, 
balance and peace; and that air of simple 
elegance in dress and bearing that was so 
characteristic of her. A silence followed 
during which a realization of the meaning 
of the older woman’s words began slowly to 
dawn upon Mrs. Frith. Their reverie was 
disturbed finally by Peggy’s maid, who ap- 
peared from the flat above, bearing a man’s 
visiting card. 

‘*You’re surely not going up, you’re not 
fit to be seen,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Channing 
as the other struggled to her feet. 

‘*He’s going to run over ‘Siegfried’ for 
me. His sister has a box-party next week.’’ 


” 
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‘*He?’’ inquired her aunt softly, eyeing 
the fire. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Quincy,’’ replied Mrs. Frith, 
flushing a little; ‘‘he was on Tom’s ship 
and he asked him to look me up when he 
was ordered to the Brooklyn Yard. He's 
very clever, and well-bred, and sis 

‘* Yes, I know him very well indeed, and 
his sister too,’’ was all Mrs. Channing said, 
quite gravely. Then she added with a 
smile : 

‘‘All I have to say, Peggy, is that if 
you see him with your head looking, as it 
does, like a chrysanthemum in a typhoon, 
I consider it much more ‘horrid, vulgar 
and intimate’ than certain references to 
Navajo blankets out in Shanghai.’’ 

Peggy ran away laughing, giving her 
final headlong plunge over the stool as she 
went. 

The widow arose, pushed the offending 
footstool into its place, turned over the 
corner of the rug and then wandered to 
the window and stood looking out at the 
capering shadows on the sidewalk. 

**T cannot lead her life for her. My 
rest is all I have left. I shall not go into 
it—I’m determined on that,’’ she said 
aloud. A moment later she turned away, 
took up a book and settled herself into 
the commodore’s chair. But presently the 
book was lowered, she leaned her head 
back and her expression changed and 
softened. Rubbing her hands caressingly 
up and down the old brown cushions, finally 
she whispered : 

‘*Ah, well, that’s true, we were once so 
happy, so happy! And that poor foolish 
child may miss it altogether. *’ 

She could faintly hear the piano above, 
and now and then a man’s voice singing, 
and then long silences between. The tiny 
traveling clock on the mantel struck the 
half hour, and then the hour, and then Mrs. 
Channing remarked, patting the chair 
with each word: 

‘I’ve got it! I'll break up this danger- 
ous ‘Siegfried’ business; I’ll give her some- 
thing else to think about, and as for Tom 
Frith, we'll simply play with him.’’ 


II. 


‘*Bring me your latest photograph, ”’ 
commanded the commodore’s widow the 
next morning in Mrs. Frith’s bedroom. 
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Continuing as she sat looking at the 
peculiarly malignant presentment of her 
niece presently placed in her hand: ‘‘To 
say that I am surprised at this would be 
the grossest flattery, for it’s just about 
what I supposed it would be. So that is 
what you expected the matrimonial spark to 
be fanned with for two whole years! Go 
at once and fish out one of your old even- 
ing dresses and put it on, and have you 
any lace—deep?’’ she asked almost fiercely. 

‘*What under the sun ?’’ murmured 
the other in a pleased way, as she rose to 
obey. In five minutes Mrs. Frith sat be- 
fore her dressing-table with a pile of lace 
in her lap and Mrs. Channing stood over 
her flourishing a pair of glistening shears. 
‘*Now, may I chop into this as I choose?’’ 
she asked. Peggy screamed. 

‘*Heavens, girl, not the lace, of course,’’ 
cried Aunt Eleanor very indignantly. ‘‘I 
mean this high-principled thing you call a 
ball-dress?’’ 

‘*Of course, anything you like, only, 
aunty, would you mind telling me what 
you’re going to do to me?’’ was meekly 
asked. 

In absorbed silence the older woman cut 
a sweeping curve around the shoulders of 
the half-high bodice Mrs. Frith had donned, 
and not until the feat was accomplished did 
she make any response. 

‘*Now, Peg, look in the glass and tell 
me what you see.’’ 

‘*A horrid, bad-tempered, dark, skinny 
gipsy of a thing sitting in a chair, and be- 
hind her a very lovely gray-haired woman, 
with the head and air queens ought to have 
and don’t, and zw 

‘*You see nothing of the sort! You see 
a beautiful subject badly handled, and an 
ordinary subject very well handled indeed, 
if I do say it myself. But it’s the hand- 
ling that tells in the long run, T find. I’m 
a great believer in suggestion; a woman 
must be more or less in love with herself, 
before she can compel “4 

‘*Yes, but please, aunty, I’d rather go 
to a hospital at once for any necessary 
handling,’’ broke in Mrs. Frith hurriedly, 
glaring at the waving scissors, with a view 
to stemming the didactic flow. 

‘I’m going to do this, Margaret: I’m 
going to introduce you to your husband's 
very pretty wife. Why, for years my 
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fingers have ached to get at you and your 
wasted beauty—utterly wasted. Then 
when we get the right effect, we'll per- 
petuate it on paper.’’ Mrs. Frith began 
to be extremely interested. 

‘*Now some flowers there and it’s done,’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Channing finally, standing 
back and studying the whole critically; 
‘*we’ll stop at the florist’s on the way— 
what’s his favorite flower, by the bye?’’ 

For a moment there was no answer, and 
then: 

‘*T haven’t the dimmest notion.’’ 

‘*You haven’t the dimmest—this is 
nothing short of awful! Why, Tom is the 
most sentimental of men, in his shy, man- 
nish way—so many men are—and women, 
generation after generation, throw away 
one of their strongest cards in the game 
that’s always going on between ” 

‘*Poppies! I’m sure it’s poppies, well— 
I think it’s poppies,’’ Mrs. Frith ended 
rather weakly. 

‘*Pudgy fingers and scales, Peggy,’’ 
cried Mrs. Channing, quite sharply for her. 

Mrs. Frith’s eyes were upon the mirror. 

**T look like—what is it? Who is it? 
Why, Aunt Eleanor, you’ve made me look 
exactly like that dreadful French creature 
—what’s her name?’’ 

‘*Well?’’ challenged the widow ; ‘‘almost 
all beautiful ideas come from bad sources— 
pick your pond-lily short, and let the 
muddy roots alone,’’ so spake the oracle, 
and Peggy listened helplessly. 

‘*Now, I'll telephone for a cab, and 
we'll get on our things, and go to a certain 
photographer, whose spirit I broke years 
and years ago.’’ 

When they left his studio two hours 
later, there were eleven views of Mrs. 
Frith in soak in the dark room, and the 
photographer looked sodden and white with 
repressed rage, a mood he purposed to pass 
on to his smirking assistant as soon as 
opportunity offered. 

‘*Now, I want you to begin at once a 
mild flirtation with—well, say Mr. Quincy, ”’ 
was the widow’s next announcement, as 
they once more settled themselves in the 
cab. 

‘* Aunt Eleanor Channing !’’ Peggy gasped, 
turning squarely in her seat, with blazing 
cheeks. For an instant the cab seemed 
full of electric currents. 
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‘‘Oh! I mean on paper, to your husband, 
of course. We'll work it out together. 
It’s unquestionably naughty, but then, for 
that matter, so’s the Pattison woman,’’ 
replied Mrs. Channing easily. 


Ii. 


Late one Saturday afternoon, the two 
women separated in the elevator, on Mrs. 
Channing’s floor. The hall was dark and 
the widow fumbled a little with her latch- 
key on opening her door. She stepped in- 
to the warmth and shaded brightness with- 
in, and moved toward the drawing-room. 
As she gently drew aside the portieres she 
caught the glint of silver hair against the 
background of the commodore’s chair, and 
saw a large hand resting on the arm nearest 
her. After the first startled look, she 
staggered back and the curtains fell noise- 
lessly together. She slid into a chair in a 
blind sort of a way, and sat leaning heavily 
against the wall, thinking shudderingly of 
that other day when she had come home in 
just this way— it was all so terribly alike, 
even to that large white hand resting there. 
The maid entered and Mrs. Channing roused 
herself, and placing her fingers on her lips, 
beckoned. Into the ear stooped to her, 
she whispered : 

‘*Get me a glass of sherry quietly, and 
help me to my room; I’m a little faint.’’ 

‘*Well, admiral, this is a delightful sur- 
prise! I had no idea the squadron was 
in,’’ she exclaimed a few minutes later, 
entering and shaking hands cordially with 
the tall, slight and very handsome man in 
evening dress, who arose to greet her from 
the commodore’s chair. 

‘*T’ve come to dinner, Mrs. Channing,’’ 
he announced with a pretense of courage, 
denied by very pleading blue eyes. 

‘*T should like to see you escape! 
it’ll be potluck, remember.’’ 

‘*Tf I never had to face anything worse 
than Mrs. Channing’s potluck!’’ he apos- 
trophized the chandelier. 

Laughingly she was pushing forward 
ostentatiously another easy-chair, but he 
sank back into the commodore’s with a 
sigh of such entire comfort, that her heart 
for once relented. 

‘*It’s heaven, that’s what it is,’’ he 
said, watching her unpin and fold her veil, 
and draw off her gloves—those little com- 


But 
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monplaces that become a beautiful mystery 
to loving eyes. 

‘*We sailors long so for just this: a 
lamp, an open fire, an easy-chair, pretty 
things about, and a woman, to be good to 
us—did you know?’’ (Did she know!) 
‘*And later you’ll play my Scotch melodies 
for me? Yes, I knew you would—it’s 
heaven itself, all this—for me.’’ 

‘*The lonesomeness of your life I quite 
understand,’’ she said quickly. 

‘*That’s just it. Strip it of its plumage 
of tradition, it’s nothing more than solitary 
confinement—my life afloat on the flagship. 
Eating alone, sitting alone, walking alone— 
always alone, up and down, caged, watched, 
guarded by conventional laws less easily 
broken than iron bars—but I’m keeping 
you.’’ She had risen and stood looking 
down at him smiling, as he warmed up to 
his professional privilege of growling. He 
struggled up out of the chair’s depths, as 
she turned to leave him, saying: 

‘*T’m afraid I shall be some little time, 
as I’ve just come in from the matinee. 
Here’s an evening paper and some mag- 
azines, and ns 


‘*T shall just sit and think of you, with 
your permission,’’ he interrupted, bowing 
with the slow elaborateness of his generation. 

‘*Time seems to do nothing for you, sir,’’ 
and she shook her head reprovingly. 

‘*Time has succeeded in doing what I 
have failed to do—it has forgotten you, 


madam,’’ and they parted with a laugh. 

‘*Oh, by the way, Mrs. Channing,’’ he 
called after her, ‘‘you'll find a box of 
flowers on the hat-rack. I don’t know 
what's in it. I just told the fellow to put 
together a lot of things that smel! nice.’’ 

‘*How very kind of you,’’? came back 
the the sweetness of her voice 
lingering in the room like a perfume. 

A quarter of an hour later she rejoined 
him; dinner was announced with a rattle 
of wooden curtain rings, and offering his 
arm, he went in with her. 

The addition of a perfect salad, a bottle 
of claret, the temperature of which the 
admiral declared set her apart from among 
her sex; all his flowers arranged on the 
little round table; and Mrs. Channing her- 
self in a black filmy half-toilet, and Admiral 
Crofton felt as if he were dining with a 
princess royal. 


answer, 
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Afterward she left him with his cigar, 
and went to the piano and played all the 
foolish, tender little things he liked so 
much. He sat alone and listened and 
dreamed, leaning forward on one arm and 
staring at nothing, until his cigar went out. 
After a while he suddenly tossed it aside, 
arose and walked rapidly into the drawing- 
room. 

She turned her head smilingly toward 
him, her hands still fingering the keys. 
When she saw his face she gave a slight 
start. Standing directly behind her, he 
said abruptly : 

‘*Why can’t it be like this, always?’’ 

‘*Ah, admiral, after your promise,’’ she 
answered sadly. 

‘‘T know, I know—I understand every- 
thing. I know all you’d say. But—if I 
could only make you realize what it is to 
have had one strong wish through all these 
years—I cannot let it go so lightly, I can- 
not. I asked, too much before—I come 
humbly now. I'll take ‘potluck’ gladly, 
Eleanor, forever and aye. Just to be like 
this to-night, on and on through the quiet 
years left us. Don’t reproach me for beg- 
ging once more for my happiness, and the 
deep peace and rest it would mean to me. 
I think I recognize now the sacrifice it 
might be on your part—but isn’t it after 
all sacrificing an honest living fact to a mere 
idea? And then I’ve heard you say that 
whenever you women saw a door labeled 
‘sacrifice,’ two things always happened— 
you were bound to go through that door, 
and you were bound to find happiness be- 
yond. Yes, you did—just those words.’’ 
She could not help smiling. It was not 
the first time one of her flock of aphorisms 
had flown back to the home-perch. She 
swung slowly around on the stool toward 
him, and there was a suggestion of yielding 
in the whole graceful figure. 

As no response had come from her, he 
turned quickly away, and threw himself 
heavily down into the interdicted arm- 
chair. 

She instantly felt the old resentment, 
the old stricture in the throat, the old 
coldness at the heart. 

She arose and closed the piano very 
gently, and as the admiral left the room a 
moment later, she stood watching him, 
with one of her arms thrown almost de- 
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fiantly along the back of the commodore’s 
chair. 


IV. 


Again Mrs. Frith burst into her aunt’s 
apartment with a letter, and again she 
found Mrs. Channing reading by the fireside ; 
but this time Mrs. Frith—the revolutionized 
Mrs. Frith, a joy to the eye—was laughing 
and flushed with triumph. To be sure she 
stumbled over a tea-poy, the fundamentals 
of her character being as yet untouched. 

‘*Listen, listen, listen to this, you wonder- 
ful woman: ‘Your photograph came yester- 
day, and I can hardly take my eyes away 
from it long enough to write you. There 
was some sort of a social caper yesterday 
afternoon on the Russian flagship lying 
here, but I fibbed brazenly out of the whole 
thing, and sat in front of you propped up 
on my desk; and I smoked two straight 
Manilas, only moving for the matches. I 
had the mid-watch, last night, and I sup- 
pose you'll laugh when I confess that you 
stood it with me, buttoned up in my breast 
pocket; and I could actually feel a little 
hand resting on my arm and the sweep of 
skirts beside me; and I wouldn’t look lest 
it should vanish and I be left tramping the 
deck alone under the stars. It has brought 
you to me so vividly. I wonder if you 
even dream, little wife, how this has pleased 
me. You’ve found your artistic key at 
last. How is it? What is it? I wish 
to heaven these months were over that 
still gape between us; I want to see for my- 
self this wonderful bursting of the chrysalis. 
There’s something about it all that I don’t 
quite get at. By the bye, Peggy, whose 
idea were the poppies? Of all things! 
They looked intentional somehow. These 
confounded little notes you’ve been honor- 
ing me with recently haven’t mentioned 
that fellow Quincy of late. Do you ever 
see him? He’s an awful donkey about 
most things, Quincy, but of course if he 
amuses you, for goodness’ sake don’t»fancy 
I object in the least. I wonder if he still 
has his old struggle with his cuffs— 
ridiculous way he had’—and so forth, and 
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so forth—there, aunty, isn’t that delicious? 
Just as jealous! and not one syllable about 
that Pattison thing.’’ Peggy seized upon 
Mrs. Channing and fairly shook her with 
delight. ‘‘Now, I suppose you’re going 
straightway to pour yourself out over two 
or three hundred pages in reply,’’ said 
Mrs. Channing s2verely, when their felici- 
tations were over. The dark head drooped. 

‘*I—I’ve just posted it,’’ said the young 
wife sheepishly. 

‘*‘Peggy! Why, that letter in your hand 
is only the first curtain in our comedietta; 
you’ll ruin everything.”’ 

‘*You ought to write 4 book, aunt.’’ 

‘*So I’ve been told,’’ was the serene 
reply. The weeks flew by. The two 
women saw each other daily. Mrs. Frith 
waxed hourly in grace, beauty and buoy- 
ancy; busy with her music, in recasting 
her hitherto purposeless wardrobe, in trying 
new effects in her erstwhile unhomelike 
home and otherwise continuing her post- 
graduate course in conjugal chemistry under 
Mrs. Channing’s expert tuition. 

It would have been extremely difficult 
to convince Mr. Quincy of the faci that he 
had become a mere innoxious lay figure, 
over which the two women threw the 
drapery of their imaginations for the desired 
dramatic effect upon the absent Tom, 
through the medium of letters which became 
more and more artistic as time passed. 
Then came the day tingling with the great 
event of Lieutenant Frith’s return from 
China. 

The widow sat alone in the commodore’s 
chair. She heard a man’s deep-toned 
voice, breathing of storm-swept decks, talk- 
ing to the janitor below; then the burr of 
the elevator as it passed her floor. She 
heard Peggy spring to her feet, and her 
quick excited step across the floor above; 
a door close heavily and then silence. 

Mrs. Channing’s hands passed with a 
tremulous tenderness over the old faded 
cushions; then one hand went nervously to 
her lips. She leaned her head back, and 


from between closed eyelids, two tears fell 
with a little flash in the firelight. 











THY HEART. 
(From the Sanskrit.) 
By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
Tuy face, a lovely lily, 
Thine eyes, the lotus blue, 
Thy teeth are jasmine blossoms, 
Thy lips, the rosebud’s hue. 


The velvet touch of the champak 
Thy tender skin doth own— 

How comes it that the Creator 
Hath made thy heart a stone? 
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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Richard le Gallienne the Literary 
Editor of the Philadelphia ‘‘Press’’ 
‘‘A poet who can write 


4 
recently wrote: 


prose of rare distinction, an epigrammatist 
who can flash wit and wisdom in a bewil- 


dering profusion of pregnant 
psychologist who can present objectively 
his keen, penetrating 
motives and human character, a painter who 
can project his portraits in relief against a 
background of hazy chiaroscuro.’’ 

It is to this master that the Cosmopolitan 
University has committed the task of 
writing a new Rhetoric. Mr. Le Gallienne 
has agreed to give his services in the prep- 
aration of a treatise upon the art of 
writing the English language. Un- 
questionably the public will look with in- 
terest for the results of these labors, which 
he hopes to conclude before the summer of 
1899. 

Heretofore, the rhetorics used in our 
colleges have been written by men engaged 


phrases, a 


analysis of human 


AND A NEW RHETORIC. 


in teaching. None of these gentlemen who 
have done such excellent service in behalf 
of the students of English composition, 
have been writers who have attained 
distinction in the field of letters. Nor 
have they, as a noted as men 
of original and independent thought. 
Rhetoric has followed Rhetoric, ail 
modeled largely on the same lines and, in 
the main, keeping in view the precedents 


rule, been 


previously laid down. 
Mr. Le Gallienne not only is a master 
of style, but possesses a mind capable of 
independent thought. Nothing that he 
does within the category of the 
commonplace. He has, even in his lightest 
vein, a tendency to philosophical specula- 
tion, which moves always toward the 
rational order of things. 
Having undertaken 
we believe, make a careful study 
philosophy lying beneath the use 
for expressing ideas. We may 


comes 


this task, he will, 
into the 
of words 
suppose 
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that if there are lingering superstitions in 
existing methods, he will expose them; if 
there have come down to us, to the 
Germans, the affectations of a former age, 
he will hold them up to ridicule; if a path 
a more perfect form of human 
speech is necessary, we may hope that he 
will blaze the way. 

At all events, students of rhetoric will 
be interested in having from one who has 


as 


toward 
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so successfully learned and applied to 
his own work the rules of art, the results 
of a year’s study and analysis of the 
principles which underlie that art. One 
thing is certain: no man could be selected 
for such a task who will approach the 
matter with a freer mind has _ be- 
hind him a larger prestige in that field of 
art in which his investigations are to be 
made. 


or who 


f AS A LITERARY MAN. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 


R. LE GALLIENNE is an all-round 
man of letters—poet, critic, novelist 
In all these fields of literary 


V 


and essayist. 


activity he has achieved a distinction which 
comports rather oddly with the kind of 


fame which the have thrust 


upon him. It 
is the distine- 


newspapers 


tion conferred 
by the dis- 
criminating 
of the 
rather 
by the 
plaudits of 
the many. 
For Mr. Le 


Gallienne’s 


votes 
few 


than 


real strength 


lies in those 
qualities 
which are re- 
warded by an 
enduring 
rather than a 
wide appro- 

His 
contribution 


to the 


bation. 


litera- 
of this 
century-end 
deli- 
which 
the 
hasty observ- 
call it 
but I 
feel secure in 


ture 


is of a 
cat y 
causes 
er to 
slight ; 


predicting 
that 
its 


behind 
lightness 


MR. LE GALLIENNE. 


and grace there will prove to be a strength 
that will outlast the creations of more ag- 
gressively ‘‘robustious’* contemporaries. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s literary output con- 
sists of three volumes of verse—‘‘ English 
Poems,’’ ‘‘Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Other Po- 
ems’’ and 
**Rubiiyat of 
Khayyim’’; 
two volumes 
of prose fic- 
tion—‘*‘ The 
Quest of the 
Golden Girl’ 
and ‘‘The 
Romance of 
Zion Chap- 
el’’; two vol- 
umes of liter- 
ary criticism 
—‘Retro- 
Re- 
views’’ and 
‘*George Mer- 
edith, Some 
Characteris- 
tics’’; three 
volumes of es- 
says —‘‘ The 
Book Bills of 
Narcissus, ’’ 
Fan- 
cies’’ and 
‘*Prose Fan- 
i cies: Second 
Series’’; a 
prose study 
called ‘‘The 
Religion of 
a Literary 


spective 


**Prose 
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Man’’; and a considerable bulk of fugitive 
and minor compositions. 

Of these works the most significant are 
probably the poetry, the fiction and the 
‘*Prose Fancies,’’ and to them I shall de- 
vote the scanty space at my disposal. Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s criticism is competent, dis- 
criminating, appreciative, and to some 
degree constructive. It is in many respects 
a model of what the criticism of one’s 
contemporaries should be. But it is more 
or less ephemeral. It is not by virtue of 
his book-reviews, sane and satisfying though 
they are, that Mr. Le Gallienne will hold 
his place 
among Eng- 
lish men of 
letters. 

His first 
two volumes 
of verse con- 
tain many 
things for 
which he 
would doubt- 
less be the first 
to disclaim 
the title of po- 
etry — things 
curiously 
lacking in dis- 
tinction, and 
serviceable 
chiefly for 
keeping the 
covers a dig- 
nified dis- 
apart. 
But each vol- 
ume contains 
a certain 
amount of 
work whose direct and simple beauty cannot 
be gainsaid. In ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,’ an 
old story tenderly and_ skilfully retold, 
the influence of Keats is plainly seen, but 
the disciple does no discredit to his master. 
we find a few less felicitous 
suggestions of Swinburne. But for the most 
part Mr. Le Gallienne’s note is his own, 
not originality, but 
authentic, and with a wholesome reminis- 
cence of Elizabethan chords and cadences. 
There is as yet none of the inexplicable 
and commanding music which takes men’s 


tance 


Elsewhere 


aggressive in its 


A FAVORITE RESTING-PLACE. 
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souls captive they know not why; there is 
little of that lyric poignancy which we 
have learned to look for in English poetry 
since Shelley sang. But these qualities 
appear to some extent in the Omar para- 
phrases ; and meanwhile there are spontane- 
ity, a straightforward treatment of familiar 
emotion, and a modesty not always con- 
spicuous in members of the singing craft. 
In prose, it seems to me that Mr. Le 
Gallienne has done even better than in verse. 
His ‘‘Prose Fancies’’ stand quite by them- 
selves. In them he shows his literary 
descent from the well-loved Elia, and dis- 
plays that 

kind of mas- 

tery which is 

apt to win the 

tribute of im- 

itation. The 

best of these 

little essays 

have that 

finality 

style which is 

one of the sur- 


of 


est safeguards 
against obliv- 
ion. Some 
have the iri- 
descent fra- 
gility of the 
gossamer. 
Others ex- 
press a home- 
ly human sen- 
timent with a 
freshness of 
appreciation 
that makes it 
seem all new. 
A few, in- 
deed, degenerate into sentimentalism, 
which is, however, a fault to be treated 
with indulgence in these days. Very 
generally they are characterized by a fine 
and happy humor, which laughs with, rather 
than at, the venial follies of mankind. Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s tolerant jibe hits his own 
weaknesses as freely as those of his neighbor. 
‘*The long hair of the poet’’ isto him as 
fit subject for delicate raillery as the 
‘*business man’s importance,’’ ‘‘the swag- 
‘*the blue shirt of 
If he himself seems to 


ger of the bad actor,’’ 


the socialist. ’’ 
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himself a pat example of 
the weakness he is depict- 
ing, he is the first to show 
a genial interest in the 
fact. It may be safely pred- 
icated of any man who 
possesses this kind of clear- 
seeing humor that he is no 
poseur at heart, though he 
may for a little amuse him- 
self with any pose that 
catches his whim. 

These prose fancies pos- 
sess another characteristic 
which will make largely for 
their permanence. Their 
amber embalms a thousand 
little idiosyncrasies of to- 
day. In them the future 








aul 7 | Chapel.’’ Each of these 

vA \te m| works may not unfairly be 

ae ? | characterized as a kind of 
prolonged prose fancy. 

7 AMM hi ? > uw is } The former work, whose 
| il” ea a rT | ami | indebtedness to Sterne is 


| in no way such as to 
py Ht alli = 3 } discredit its originality 
ai a re ! cither of conception or of 
Tt treatment, rather eludes 
classification. It is a 

delicate and charming 

fantasia, and so perfectly 

maintains its gracious 

mm) sprightliness throughout 

j all but the last half-dozen 

of its pages that the strong 





student of the manners 

and customs of this century- 

end will find infinite riches 

in little room. Every one 

of these prose studies has 

some living contemporary |B 

interest, some native, un- 

mistakably modern savor. 

This constitutes a winning | 

bid for the attention of [7 

posterity. bee 
The distinguishing ex- 

cellences of the prose 

fancies are the same, I 

think, as those which give 

their charm to ‘‘The Quest ff 

of the Golden Girl’’ and if | cine 
‘The Romance of Zion 


THE COTTAGE. 
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note on which it ends seems out of key. 
It seems to me a book whose fate will be 
a thousand resurrections. 


oftenit drops 
down into 
the forgot- 
ten shelves, 
some rum- 
mager will 
ferret it out, 
delight in 
its whimsical 
graces, write 
a proudly 
possessive 
preface, and 
launch it for 
a brief but 
sunny voyage 
on the favor 
of the elect. 


‘*The Romance of Zion Chapel’’ seems 
to me more significant than ‘‘The Quest of 
the Golden Girl,”’ 


No matter how 
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best of the prose fancies. 
one to believe that Mr. 
but far less adequate 


SONNET. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOox. 


Yet 


War is destructive, wasteful, brutal! 
The energies of men are brought to play. 
And hidden valor by occasion met 
Leaps to the light as precious jewels may 
When earthquakes rend the rock. 
The stress and strain 


Of war stirs men to do their worst and best. 
Heroes are forged on anvils hot with pain 
And splendid courage comes but with the test. 
Some natures ripen, and some virtues bloom, 
Only in blood-wet soil; some souls prove great 
Only in moments dark with death or doom. 
This is the sad historic jest which Fate 
Flings to the world, recurring time on time— 
Many must fall, that one may seem sublime. 


and satisfactory as a work 
reveals a new power in Mr. Le Gallienne, 
the sympathetic comprehension of homely 
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of art. It 


and common- 
place people, 
and the fac- 
ulty of delin- 
eating them 
with love. 
It touches 
tragic deeps, 
it presents at 
least two 
characters 
that live and 
breathe, and 
it abounds in 
passages as 
suggestive 
and exqui- 
site as the 
And it leads 
Le Gallienne 


has not yet fully exploited his genius. 





THE REPUBLIC IN WAR TIME. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


VISIT to Washington during the latter 
4 days of May gave an opportunity to 
observe the workings of our form of gov- 
ernment under the demands made by a sud- 
den declaration of war. An opportunity 
to talk with the President, with four 
members of the Cabinet, with the General 
Commanding, with the heads of many of 
the.most important bureaus and departments 
and with such disinterested students of 
our affairs as General Schofield, permitted 
a study of the prevailing conditions under 
the most favorable auspices. After com- 
pleting this round, the resulting impression 
was, it must be confessed, one of disappoint- 
ment at the looseness of the organization 
upon which we are compelled to rely in 
such an emergency. 

At so critical a period there should have 
been in Washington a corps of trained 
thinkers engaged solely on the greater 
problems raised by the war. But nothing 
of the kind could be discovered, high or 
low. It would be much pleasanter to say 
that the reverse was the case. But as this 
is intended to be a very frank memorandum 
of conditions observed, truth compels the 
statement as it stands. Everywhere were 
persons seeking office or having other 
personal ends to serve. They swarmed 
about the President, the Secretary of War, 
the General Commanding and the heads of 
bureaus. They took up the time of those 
who had more important work to perform. 
Worse still, they consumed the vitality 
which was necessary for large affairs, for 
no man can go through such an all-day 
siege without losing power with the de- 
mands of each new-comer. Any one 
accustomed to receive visitors all day long 
knows the psychological phenomena con- 
nected with such exactions and that the 
end of the day leaves the brain no longer 
clear. Yet it is essential that the highest 
vitality should be preserved for the con- 
sideration of the questions of first importance 
and not frittered away upon the unimportant. 
From the President down no one sees a 
way to avoid these demands of the public 
which have come to be regarded as proper 


under a democratic form of government. 

‘*When do you get time to think?’’ I 
asked one great official. ‘‘ Not for one 
minute during the day,’’ he replied. ‘‘ It 
is eternally this mob of seekers! Only 
when I go home, tired out in body and 
mind, is it possible for me, lying on my 
bed, to try to secure clearness of vision.’’ 

The consequences of this condition of 
affairs have been as might be guessed. 
Blunders and confusion have everywhere 
prevailed. Those in authority have not 
been able to select dispassionately the men 
who have a talent for organization. Im- 
portant duties have been confided to persons 
utterly unable even to comprehend the 
requirements, let alone execute them. 
Everywhere was evident the lack of that 
trained body of thinkers which in the 
German army is gathered under the name 
of the *‘General Staff,’’ and which upon 
declaration of war takes charge of organ- 
ization, supply and movement to meet every 
possible contingency, with every duty 
clearly reasoned out and determined in 
advance. 

Here for instance isan example: In June, 
just six weeks after a car had been stood on 
the railway siding in Washington ready to 
take General Miles to Tampa, we have an 
account of a telegraphic order by the 
General Commanding to buy in New York 
and ship by express two thousand sets of 
intrenching tools—an order forced by the 
incompetency of some one who should have 
provided these necessaries early in May. 

Those accustomed to select men for 
specific work or to direct the movements of 
others with a view to the accomplishment 
of results, recognize that men are to be 
divided for such purposes into two 
sharply defined classes. There are, first, 
those who always do the thing set them to 
do; and second, those who never ac- 
complish but have always the best of 
reasons for failure. With each day’s ex- 
perience this distinction becomes more 
clearly defined to him who has few or 
many under his control. 

Why do the Doers succeed? 


They 
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accomplish wenderful things and it is often 
difficult to understand how they manage it. 
Why do the Excuse Renderers fail? That 
likewise is oftentimes a mystery—some 
defect of judgment, some lack of: energy, 
some shortness of the stamina required in 
the final pull. And these two classes of men 
so closely resemble each other in outward 
appearance and in general conduct that it 
requires years of study to differentiate 
them. ‘ 

The breaking out of the war should have 
been the signal for callizg together men 
who had demonstrated their powers in the 
way of clear thinking and in the mastery 
of organization. In great business opera- 
tions the power of intellect is clearly 
recognized. If anything important is to 
be done, the first act is to secure a brain 
capable of assimilating the details of the 
operation and perfecting an organization 
which will perform the work expeditiously, 
surely and economically. Such men are 
few; they command high salaries. It is 
found that in even a fairly large operation 
it may be economy to pay a man fifty 
thousand dollars. a year rather than have a 


less competent person direct it for five 
thousand dollars. 

This fact so well understood in business 
should be recognized in the conduct of 


armies. When war comes we should have 
men who have studied organization; who 
can think clearly and act with decision. 
To put authority into the hands of a man 
who is only a popular fellow and well liked, 
is to invite confusion aad defeat. 

The Germans have overcome the danger 


GENERAL STAFF. 


of putting in contro] in time of war men 
who have not the power to think clearly 
and to DO, by organizing what is called 
the General Staff. Throughout the long 
years of peace, officers are tested and weeded 
out until those who have the required mental 
powers are secured. A man may be a first- 
class colonel of a regiment and he may 
subsequently become a first-class brigade 
commander, and yet be utterly lacking in 
the q.alities which go to make a general 
capak!e of organizing an army or fighting 
it in the field. To few is it given to plan 
with precision, whether in the greater 
business world or the greater military world. 
Knowledge, imagination, quick judgment, 
fearlessness and determination constitute a 
part of the necessary equipment of those 
who should be put in charge of military 
operations. How to discover the men pos- 
sessing these qualities and have them be- 
come familiar with the problems likely to 
demand attention, becomes the question. 
If we wait until war has been declared we 
shall be compelled to pay dearly for our 
non-recognition of a well-defined principle. 

This then is the proper time to consider 
the need of supplementing our military 
organization by a General Staff. Perhaps 
the man in our service who best under- 
stands the German system is Major George 
M. Wheeler, U. 8. Corps Engineers. He 
spent some months in Berlin studying the 
magnificent organization which had been 
brought to perfection under the master 
mind of Von Moltke. The results of the 
studies there made are embodied in the 
following article. 


NECESSITY FOR A GENERAL STAFF. 


By Major GEORGE MONTAGUE WHEELER, CorPsS ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY. 


T the outset of hostilities every one 
was struck with our want of prep- 
aration for war—our inability to mobilize 
quickly an effective army of invasion. 
There has been noticed a want of that 
codperation between the different branches 
of the war service, and that solidarity of 
movement, which characterize those first- 
class nations which stand prepared for 
prompt mobilization. 
This evident lack of a system which 


shall be at all times available, points anew 
the needfulness of a General Staff such as 
forms an integral part of every army of 
Continental Europe, counting among its 
matured functions that executive pre- 
vision and preparation which welds into 
one solid whole the several divisions 
necessary to every well-organized army. 
While the general officers and their staffs, 
which with us are patterned somewhat after 
the English, have a wide latitude of power 
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and authority, nevertheless they proceed 
somewhat in the order of differentiation, 
rather than that of integration; the latter 
being so essential at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The necessity for such an organization is 
apparent to every thoughtful observer. In 
peace, we should always be so prepared 
that the transition to a war footing may be 
accomplished at a minimum of time and 
expense. The mobilization and transport of 
troops, and their strategical concentration 
at proper bases and depots, sustained by 
adequate lines of communication, should be 
precisely and definitively settled upon; 
and uniform armament and equipment; 
exact estimates of the strength of hostile 
forces; the study of theaters of war and 
preparation of military maps; the promotion 
of military science and the training of 
selected young officers, should have been re- 
spectively provided or prosecuted. Through 
the most skilled and efficient officers of the 
regular army we should avail ourselves of 
all that experience and the study of military 
matters afford. We need the development 
of a properly equipped intelligence branch, 


and the just supervision of the state militia 


and National Guard. And the end to 
which all this looks is that all forces shall 
act as a unit and shall proceed against the 
enemy with the greatest celerity and the 
most deadly force and effect. 

What has developed, in Germany, into a 
General Staff organization and its natural 
adjunct, the Intelligence Branch, was first 
usefully applied by Frederick the Great, 
who selected his most capable officers to act 
in the field as the ‘‘Eyes and Ears’’ of 
the army, and enjoined on them specific 
duties during the Seven Years War. 

Traces of a General Staff, whose functions 
tended to accomplish the work above out- 
lined, are found in the Brandenburg (after- 
ward the Prussian) army in 1655; but we 
find the results of such an organization in 
Swedish military history of earlier date. 

The General Staff of Germany, with its 
Intelligence Branch, began its greatest career 
of usefulness in 1821, when it was given 
an independent position directly under the 
Commander-in-chief, and head of the state, 
which are inseparable in Germany. It 
reached its present development under the 
efficient administration of Von Moltke— 
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himself a student of the methods of Na- 
poleon I.—and independent of the war 
ministry. 

As an institution it is unique and worthy 
of the most careful study. According to 
Schellendorf the German General Staffisfifty 
years in advance of all others, and largely 
because of the above step. - It is generally 
recognized that the Chief of the General Staff 
and Bureau of Intelligence should be the 
most able, sagacious and astute officer of 
the whole military service, and that he 
should have sole and undisturbed charge. 

The officers of the General Staff are 
selected, after a probationary period, from 
the most distinguished and meritorious . 
officers of all branches of the army. The 
most gifted finally receive life appoint- 
ments. 

The three principal strategical sections, 
including the Intelligence Bureau, represent 
the true war force of the General Staff. The 
plan and method of each of these sections 
is such that each and every change and 
important movement throughout the world 
affecting the military and political status 
of all organized governments, is at once 
registered at this great central repository 
for information. 

The General Staff has grown in importance 
with the numerical increase of modern 
armies and the development of military 
training and efficiency. 

The main principles of the German Gen- 
eral Staff are (1) its independent position ; 
(2) it forms a corps d’elite made up of offi- 
cers, at once scientific and thoroughly prac- 
tical, enjoying the respect and confidence of 
the troops, owing their distinction not to the 
advantages of birth, wealth or influence, but 
solely to their own merit and efforts; (3) 
absolute freedom of its military scientific 
training, and (4) compulsory return of its 
officers from time to time to regimental 
duty, they thus being an unadulterated prod- 
uct of the Prussian army, of which they 
possess all the excellent qualities. Schell- 
endorf claims that if the Prussian General 
Staff had not enjoyed the advantage of 
being directly under the Commander-in- 
chief (the head of the state) for more than 
seventy-five years, other causes, arising 
partly from progressive changes in the 
form of government, and partly from mod- 
ern military organization, as well as from 
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innovations in military matters generally, 
would certainly have secured for it the 
position it now holds. The General Staff 
of the Prussian army as at present con- 
stituted, consists of the ‘‘Haupt-Etat,’’ 
with a total of one hundred and forty-six 
officers, and the ‘‘Neben-Etat’’ (scientific 
branch), having fifty-eight officers, together 
with fourteen field officers as commissioners 
of lines of railway; six as railway com- 
missioners, and seventy-four lieutenants 
attached. 

The great majority of the lieutenants 
annually attached have passed through and 
maintained a high standing at the war 
academy, the entrance to which institution 
may be freely competed for by meritorious 
officers of all branches of the military ser- 
vice, every effort being made to secure the 
very best material that the army, as a 
whole, affords. 

As well as the marked honor of the 
position, the General Staff has more rapid 
promotion than the line. The war academy 


owes its origin to the experiences of the 
Great King in the Seven Years War, and 
has been employed to some extent as a 


training establishment or school for the 
General Staff. War colleges or staff acade- 
mies have long existed, also, in Austria, 
Russia, France, Italy, England and Spain. 
The functions and duties of the Prussian 
General Staff are by far more comprehensive 
and complete than those of any similar 
organization, and aggregate the greater 
share of those outlined herein for the whole 
of Europe. 

The officers of the great General Staff are 
taken in war to fill regular posts, and often 
appointments to high commands and to 
administrative staffs, the office being left 
merely in charge of plans, documents and 
records. A General Staff such as existed in 
the war of 1870-71 is unique in the history 
of the world. 

Its training was phenomenal as regards 
unexpected war situations, and uniformity 
in judging thereof—while guarding against 
misunderstandings, everything emanating 
therefrom being stated with all the clear- 
ness, brevity and plainness demanded by 
Von Moltke. 

The position of personal aide is unknown 
to the German army. 

In Austro-Hungary the organic regulations 
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of 1883 give the Chief of the General Staff 
a position independent of the War Minister, 
altogether much the same as in the German 
army. Appointments are made from officers 
graduated from the war college, who have 
the necessary professional qualifications, 
have been tested and have seen at least a 
service of three years on regimental duty. 

In France the first Napoleon had the 
earliest French intelligence branch under 
the name of the ‘‘ Bureau of Secret Police’’ 
organized by Fouché. The General Staff 
was organized in 1818, and reorganized 
after the war of 1870-71, and now exists 
pursuant to later decrees. In France, as 
elsewhere, the General Staff is divided 
into those officers who serve at the seat of 
government, and those with troops in 
garrison and in the field. Officers of all 
arms, with or without a brevet or certificate 
of the staff college, may be selected for 
the ‘‘Etat Major Général de |’ Armée,’’ for 
their intelligence, military qualities, former 
work of a military nature or experience in 
war. 

In Russia the General Staff dates from 
Peter the Great. There is no fixed establish- 
ment of the General Staff as regards the 
generality of officers. Appointments can 
be made only from high-class graduates of 
the Nicolas Staff Academy, to which are 
eligible all first lieutenants and staff captains 
who have served at least three years in 
their rank and who pass the examination. 

In Italy the existence of an Italian 
General Staff dates as far back as 1655, 
when there was a Royal Piedmontese 
General Staff (Corpo Reale di Stato Mag- 
giore). This was considerably expanded 
by royal decree of January 24, 1861, while 
the present staff, consisting of two hundred 
and sixty officers, is based on the law of 
February 18, 1892. The duties are much 
the same asin the German army, but they 
include, in addition, those performed by the 
‘‘adjutantur.’’ Appointments are made 
only from officers who have passed the war 
school with distinction ; admission to which 
is after competitive examination, among 
lieutenants and captains, only thirty-five 
new students being admitted annually. 

In Spain the staffs of the Spanish army 
have been divided into (a) the General Staff 
(Estado Mayor General), (b) the Staff Corps 
(Cuerpo de Estédo Mayor) and (c) the 
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Aides-de-camp (Ayudantes de Campo and 
Ayudantes de Ordenes). The officers of 
the staff corps are appointed from the 
graduates of the superior war school who 
have taken honors in the course, and who 
have subsequently distinguished themselves 
in one or more branches of the service. 

Holland and Germany also have General 
Staff organizations. 

In Great Britain the army differs from 
the great European armies as to its integral 
organization, and also as to administration, 
and the duties of the higher military 
authorities. There is no such thing as 
a body of officers belonging to a ‘‘general 
staif.?’ 

Nevertheless the sphere of the duties of 
the staff belonging to every high command 
is most important, and more extensive, in 
certain directions, than that of the General 
Staffs of Continental armies. The reason 
assigned is the perfectly distinct and 
peculiar organization of the English War 
Office. The chief personages are the 
Secretary of State for War and the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The former is a political 
personage and responsible to Parliament, 


and the latter has no seat, and is responsible 
only to the sovereign. 

It was not until during and after the 
Crimean war (1853-56) that England, with 
all its prior experiences in European war- 
fare, commenced to avail itself of the well- 
known advantages of an intelligence de- 


partment. For a portion of the duties 
which in Prussia are conducted by the great 
General Staff, there are only sixteen officers 
in the Military Intelligence Department, 
created in 1873 by act of Parliament. 

This is believed to be inadeqaate even 
to keep pace with the changes ‘n foreign 
armies alone. 

Our own army is fashioned somewhat 
after that of the English in many of its 
features. The War Department commenced 
to collect military information generally 
in 1889, and has established a branch 
known as the military information division, 
but there is no general staff such as is in- 
herent in all Continental armies. 

The United States commenced its naval 
intelligence department in 1882, which 
office now reports directly to the Secretary 
of the Navy. , 

Japan established an Intelligence Branch 
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in 1876, and subsequently a General Staff, 
patterned after that of Germany, with the 
distinctive feature of entire independence 
of the war administration, reporting direct 
to the supreme Commander-in-chief (the 
Emperor). 

The functions and duties of the Great 
General Staff, and the General Staff with 
troops, are the following in the ag- 
gregate for Continental Europe — pro- 
motion and development of military science 
through philosophical war studies ; continual 
development of military knowledge both of 
home and foreign countries; designing and 
preparation in time of peace, and execution 
in time of war, of all military operations, 
all matters affecting military organization 
and duties; advising as to the armament 
and equipment of the army; all questions 
of a politico-military character; transition 
from a peace to a war footing; war forma- 
tions of the army; watching over the 
effectiveness of the troops, and attention 
to their material welfare; accurate and 
intimate knowledge of the army and the 
tactical formation of all arms; to command 
constantly all the conclusions that military 
experience affords; to master the principles 
of leading troops to and during battle; 
consideration of the national defenses, so 
far as pertains to field operations; a voice 
in the location of fortifications, but not in 
their construction; to furnish trained repre- 
sentatives to enter the enemy’s country in 
quest of accurate information of his resources 
and movements; all questions touching the 
fighting condition of the troops, and fixing 
the different establishments and the dis- 
tribution of the army ; proposing positions of 
military depots, standing camps, strategical 
roads; drills and regulations; astronomic, 
geodetic and topographic admeasurement 
surveys, which never cease; commanding 
the pioneer, railway and telegraph regiments 
and brigades and the courier corps; in- 
spection of lines and communications; ob- 
servation during war of neutral armies, and 
of the management of the intelligence 
services of the hostile army; charge of the 
intelligence branch; training inspectors, 
young officers, and those in the general 
staff and the topographic corps, to modern 
requirements; the discipline of the troops 
and the estimation of the strength of armies 
while in the field; instructions for the 
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distribution and employment of general 
staff officers in war; the charge of cyclists, 
interpreters, spies, newspaper correspond- 
ents, etc.; the aerial navigation division; 
supply and supplementation of maps; 
qualification reports; the initiative of novel 
means of taking the enemy by surprise; 
review of all written or printed treatises 
pertaining to war; a thorough treatment 
and elaboration of probable cases of war 
in which the state may become involved 
from various causes; schemes, plans, proj- 
ects, Kriegsspiel, and general staff practices 
and tours; to collect most recent infor- 
mation regarding military duties, the 
organization, tactics, training, and arm- 
_ament of foreign armies, and war in- 
stitutions generally; the present and 
projected lines of railway and other means 
of communication in foreign countries; to 
prepare plans of campaign, and to arrange 
all of the details for the movements and 
concentration of troops, by rail, steamship 
or other transport, in different theaters of 
war at home and abroad; schemes for 
mobilization; ports of embarkation and 
points of rendezvous; strategical infor- 
mation, including topography of home and 
foreign countries; geographical data and 
statistics; changes in fortifications, or in 
the methods of attack and defense, and 
all data referring thereto; strategic im- 
portance of interior and exterior lines; 
military descriptions of countries, of present 
and past campaigns, and of population and 
industrial production and resources of 
various countries; compilation of political 
and military history and statistics; con- 
centrations for great summer and autumn 
maneuvers; projects and reports on pro- 
posed positions of fortresses, military depots, 
formation of camps, strategical lines of 
communication; journals of military op- 
erations; statistical information of all men 
and horses available on mobilization; 
military studies, including service rules, 
regulations, administrative arrangements 
and the military budget; editing and 
publishing military papers and journals; 
the military printing branch, archives 
and library; the annual reports of the 
general staff; examination of newspapers 
and periodicals; translation of foreign 
documents; preparation of maps; postal, 
telegraphic and telephone facilities; draw- 
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ing and lithographic establishment; distri- 
bution of information regarding field 
campaigns. 

Results from all the above, not only 
benefit the nation by keeping it always 
prepared for war, but determine and define 
its strength also as a factor for peace, while 
adding to the useful knowledge of the 
government and the period. 


DUTIES OF THE GENERAL STAFF WITH 
TROOPS. 


Everything concerning the operations of 
the army in the field during the war; 
working out all arrangements necessary for 
quarters, precautions against surprise, move- 
ments and battle; communicating the neces- 
sary orders, at the right time and place; 
collecting and compiling all necessary 
military information concerning the theater 
of the war; journals, diaries, reports on 
engagements and important materials for 
the basis of war history; surveying, laying 
out camps, placing villages and towns in 
state of defense, and field bridging; recon- 
naissance of the ground, of the positions and 
movements of the enemy, and of the state 
of affairs during an engagement, with all 
changes; estimating accurately the strength 
of the hostile field forces; choice of battle- 
fields; current questions of quarters, 
transport, training and mobilization; the 
strength of troops; constant observation of 
the drills and evolutions of all arms; tactical 
exercises; field maps currently corrected by 
reconnaissance data; umpiring in autumn 
maneuvers; formation of reserves; a general 
oversight over the office work of all other 
branches of the army, and in the absence 
of the commanding general the carrying on 
of ali current affairs at headquarters ; special 
and important duties as evolved on the 
field of battle. 


SPECIAL DUTIES. 


The Chief of the General Staff is usually 
the President of the Defense Commission. 
General Staff officers are available for the 
following: on administrative committees 
such as fortifications, defense, military 
transports, requiring the codperation of 
other departments, and on military scientific 
subjects generally; the management and 
control of the great surveys, the war 
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academies and other military establishments 
and furnishing professors and instructors 
therefor;, strategical and railway commis- 
sions, the office of military governor, and 
the duties of directors of the historical 
section of the war archives. 

The briefest consideration of the fore- 
going functions and duties will convince 
any careful observer that therein appears 
much that is not enjoined upon our army 
or any part thereof, either by law and 
regulation or by practice and fact. In view 
of our present experience, the whole matter 
of an army organization and operations 
comes into the fullest prominence. It has 
been truly said that ‘‘it is universally 
agreed that no art or science is more difficult 
than that of war; yet by an unaccountable 
contradiction of the human mind, those 
who embrace the profession take little or 
no pains to study it.’’ War. both as ascience 
and as an art, is founded on certain fixed 
principles, which are invariable by their 
nature. It is their application alone that 
is subject to modification. Governments, 
as well as individuals, profit by experience, 
and will it be too much to ask that here- 
after we shall for the first time learn to 
prepare for war in time of peace, through 
the harmonious conjunction of the requisite 
branches of the government? 

The precise nature of the information of 
each and every country is guarded as a state 
secret; all the information is confidential 
and severe penalties follow its unauthorized 
use. 

In the intelligence departments is con- 
centrated all the information that military 
science and art canevolve from the operations 
of war and the leisure of peace, while 
watching over the fighting condition and 
material welfare of the troops, as well as 
the whole war establishment. 

More than twenty-five years ago I urged 
the advantages of selecting meritorious, 
energetic and skilled officers to perform 
special duties, beneficial to the administration 
and execution of the war service generally, 
and without a knowledge of what had been 
done elsewhere, presented substantially the 
idea and purpose of an Intelligence Branch 
from which a General Staff would naturally 
grow, which was further urged after my 
return from several trips to Europe on official 
and private missions, having visited and 
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examined the General Staff establishments 
at Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Paris, Brussels, the 
Hague and London. 

The functions of the Intelligence Bureau 
were proposed, and the duties of a General 
Staff may naturally evolve therefrom, and 
now that military matters are claiming their 
share of attention, it is to be hoped that 
the administration and Congress will examine 
into the merits of this most necessary feature 
of military organization, execution and 
administration; so that the strategy and 
grand tactics of any and all campaigns can 
at once be determined by skilled and trained 
officials, and submitted for instant action 
to the President, who is the Commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy. 

The late practical workings of the 
General Staff are well illustrated by the 
campaigns (planned and executed by Von 
Moltke) against Austria (1866) and in the 
Franco-Prussian war (1870-71). In the 
latter especially each and every feature had 
been conceived and matured long before 
war was declared; this included every step 
in advance or retreat, in direct or flank 
movement, that could occur between 


Berlin and the objective point of Paris. 


When the field was taken, the Berlin offices 
of the General Staff were practically closed, 
the absolute power and authority of the 
government was in the person of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, in the field, and purely 
military considerations held full sway. The 
result is well known: despite all resistance 
the invading army, in due time, arrived at 
and invested Paris. 

Independent of what was accomplished, 
plans were made by and under Field Marshal 
General Count von Moltke looking to de- 
fensive and offensive operations along the 
eastern and northern frontiers, with still 
others concerning the acquisition of the 
mouth of the Rhine, and such territory to 
the north and south as shall give Germany 
additional coast line, and for which that 
nation may yet lavish a wealth of blood 
and treasure. 

Such works, no matter how great the 
military genius that conceives and plans 
them, cannot be developed in their entirety 
and perfection except by the unqualified and 
independent aid of such an organization as 
the General Staff, and the Intelligence 
Branch, which forms an integral part thereof. 
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With such instruments of service at its 
command, it has been adjudged by competent 
military critics and observers that Germany 
can, at present, mobilize an army of 500,- 
000 trained soldiers at any point of its 
frontier crossed by a railroad, within 
seventy-two hours after the effective orders 
are given in Berlin. It is safe to say that 
thus far the world has never seen so large 
and well-trained an army, ready for almost 
instantaneous mobilization, within the con- 
fines of a single country. 

Notwithstanding that so large a force is 
kept under muster, and ready at a moment’s 
notice, the total current annual outlay 
($127,000,000 for 1892-93) for the whole 
German war establishment is less than the 
annual cost ($140,845, 772 for 1896-97) of 
the pension roll of our late Civil War. 

The remarks regarding the German army 
refer especially to features of organization 
and administration; but in no wise to the 
fighting quality of the troops, their discipline, 
equipment and effectiveness, wherein each 
of the civilized nations has its own in- 
dividuality, while martial prowess and 


fighting ability are inherent in all peoples, 


whether constantly trained or not in the 
art of war. 

Whatever the reasons for the present war 
with Spain, it is plain that we were not 
prepared in advance for active offensive 
land operations, but that the navy was 
alert and at once took the aggressive. 

The strategy of the war appears to con- 
sist of taking and holding, temporarily at 
least, the Philippines, and happily enough, 
the same is to apply to Porto Rico, together 
with relief expeditions for the insurgents, 
furnishing supplies and munitions of war, 
to be followed by the investment where 
necessary of Cuban ports, and final capture 
of Havana. 

All modern requirements point to short, 
sharp and decisive wars. Thereby the cost 
in human life and suffering is kept at 
a minimum, as well as the money outlay, 
which is relatively so much greater when a 
country is found unprepared. It has been 
estimated that the average daily cost of 
the war of the Rebellion was $2,000,000; 
while it is believed to have been $3,000, - 
000 daily for the hundred days preceding 
its close, 

The cost of the war, at its present pro- 
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portions, has been estimated at $600,000, - 
000 per annum. The indirect expense can 
scarcely yet be estimated. 

The progress and results will be watched 
most intently by the whole civilized world, 
more perhaps on account of the prominence 
that promises to result from the position 
that we must necessarily assume as a power 
among nations, than for the military 
operations and experience. 

Itsoutcome, except as tothe determination 
of the passage at arms, lies shrouded in the 
realm of conjecture. The application of 
our command of the world of thought and 
industry to the political and other problems 
and events, confined to our own land, in 
that territory of North America, within the 
Temperate Zone, bounded at the north by 
th Great Lakes, at the east by the Atlantic, 
at the south by the Gulf of Mexico and at 
the west by the Pacific, should show us to 
be worthy of our inheritance of independ- 
ence, freedom and political equality. 

It should not be forgotten that war—now 
a science as well as. an art—develops 
many of the nobler qualities and becomes 
a great educator. 

As human nature has been constructed 
by the Great Artificer of the universe, 
there can be no peace except with an 
occasional war to regulate and mark its 
progress; but as experience and knowledge 
enlighten the world, the appeals to arms 
should be more remote, and less hastily 
evoked. 

Our recompense must be in the future, 
through the final healing of sectional 
differences, the calming of partisan move- 
ments, that of late have endangered the 
economic well-being of the body politic. 
from incorrect notions of commerce and 
finance; while should events give the 
nation the opportunity to arise and demand 
from some political party the proper 
guardianship and execution of a_ well- 
defined and simple foreign policy, and an 
equal and uniform representation to each 
of the four great industries, it would seem 
that we are now ready to resume again the 
march of Industrial Conquest, which if any- 
thing is the destiny and purpose of our 
republic, so that hereafter we shall have a 
more solid foundation upon which to rest 
the ideals that as a nation we may yet 
develop. 
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HE following letter was sent to every 
member of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. Portions of this correspon- 
dence were published in the last two issues 
of Tur CosMopouiTaNn, another installment 
is given here and the matter will be 


continued until the ethics of the subject is 
clearly established in the public mind and 
until legislation has been enacted to bring 
the practice within its proper limits. 


THE CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Irvineton, N. Y., April 16, 1898. 

Dear Sir: The influence exercised by 
national legislation on stock exchange values 
is now so well understood that the time 
seems to have arrived when the legislator 
may no longer indulge in the speculative 
buying of stocks without either committing 
acrime against the people or verging so 
closely upon crime that it becomes difficult 
to discover the dividing line. Believing 
that you will gladly aid in establishing the 
ethics of a question having so vital an 
interest for the country, I would ask the 
favor of an early reply covering the opinions 
held by you on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun BRISBEN 


* * * 


WALKER. 


Hc.sE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
May 23, 1898. 
Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge your 
favor of recent date, in which you ask my 
opinion as to the propriety of legislators 
indulging in the speculating and buying of 
stocks. Never having bought or sold a 
dollar’s worth of stock on the stock ex- 
change, I am probably not in a position to 
fully weigh the importance of your inquiry. 
I think, however, it goes without saying, 
that Congressmen ought not to deal in 
stocks whose value will be directly affected 
by legislation which is likely to come be- 
fore them. 
Yours truly, 
N. DINGLEy. 
HouskE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
May 30, 1898. 
Dear Sir: In reply to yours of a recent 
date, I beg to say that I consider it clearly 
improper for any Senator or Representative 
to engage in any transaction, speculative or 


otherwise, which may be affected by the 
legislation of Congress. 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. Barney. 
HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. §&., 
April 18, 1898. 
Dear Sir: You make the following sug- 
gestion and ask my opinion upon it—‘‘The 
influence exercised by national legislation 
on stock exchange values is now so well 
understood that the time seems to have 
arrived when the legislator may no longer 
indulge in the speculative buying and 
selling of stocks without either committing 
a.crime against the people or verging so 
closely upon crime that it becomes difficult 
to discover a dividing line.’’ The suggestion 
contains both the proposition and the 
answer. No member of Congress ought to 
‘‘indulge in the speculative buying and 
selling of stocks.’’ When we reflect that 
the bulls and bears of the stock exchange 
are constantly using the proceedings of 
Congress as a real reason or a pretext for 
inflating or depressing the markets it is 
easy to conclude that no Senator or Repre- 
sentative should place himself in a position 
to become the beneficiary of Congressional 
action or non-action on financial subjects. 
There can be no other just conclusion and 
the reasons are obvious and manifold. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Rost. W. Davis. 


U. S. SenaTE, May 31, 1898. 

Dear Sir: I am sorry my answer to your 
favor of 16th inst. should have been so 
long delayed. The pressure of other matters 
will, I hope, excuse me to you. If the 
practice you refer to is as generally in- 
dulged in as is thought to be the case, I 
am impressed with the good work you have 
inaugurated in calling public attention to 
it. Without pretending to set up a 
standard for the guidance of others, I am 
free to say I think the spectacle of legislators 
speculating in anything that is, or is liable 
to be, affected by the votes they may give 
on certain legislation, is extremely de- 
moralizing, and calculated to cause a loss 
of respect for, and faith in, our legislative 
bodies, by the people of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
W. N. Roacu. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, U. &., 
May 19, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry of 
recent date permit me to say that the 
member of any legislative body that assists 
in shaping legislation that will in the least 
retard or advance the price of stocks on 
exchange, and then buy or have bought 
for him, is morally as guilty of a crime as 
the man who knows that an express car is 
loaded with gold and with his pals holds 
up and robs it, and he should be so classed 
by society as well as the courts of the 
country. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. C. De GRAFFENREID. 


U. 8. Senate, May 19, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of 
the 17th instant, I have to say that I am 
opposed to the buying and selling of stocks, 
except for legitimate investment, and that 
I especially disapprove of the buying and 
selling of stocks by persons whose official 
action might affect the value of their in- 

vestments. 
Yours very truly, 
Geo. W. McBriDe. 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 5&., 
April 23, 1898. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry, I 
have only time now to briefly state that I 
am radically in favor of the enactment of 
such legislation as will positively prohibit 
law-makers from speculating in stocks. I 
agree with you that it is one of the great 
evils that should be throttled. 
Very respectfully, 
W. D. Vincent. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. §., 
May 20, 1898. 

Dear Sir: Speculative trading on stock 
exchanges by legislators is very nearly akin 
to appropriation of public property to 
private purposes. It is utterly indefensible 
from any standpoint. If by any or all 
means you can arouse the legislative con- 
science upon this point, you will earn the 
distinction of a public benefactor. I will 
cordially codperate in all proper measures 
to concentrate upon this evil the search- 
light of public attention. 

But don’t stop at this! There is a 
reciprocal evil that merits codrdinate at- 
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tention. Why should the exchanges be 
allowed to spread their snares? What use- 
ful function do they perform, inseparable 
from these gambling operations? If it is 
morally wrong for legislators to gamble in 
sugar, grain and cotton while a tariff bill 
is pending, why should the exchanges be 
permitted to facilitate, stimulate, canvass 
for such gambling operations, at any time 
by any body, legislators or others? Why 
should these exchanges be permitted to 
supply the machinery by which European 
consumers, through unlimited short sales, 
beat down the price of American cotton and 
grain, and then buy back their short 
contracts, as well as the actual products, 
at the lower price? 

Again, if it be morally wrong for legis- 
lators to accept ‘‘tips’’ from the managers 
of the stock exchanges, is it not equally 
immoral in them to accept ‘‘courtesies’’ 
from other great moneyed interests which 
are frequently affected directly or indirectly 
by legislation? The great telegraph monop- 
olies of the country have offices in the 
corridors of the Capitol. Every legislator, 
who will accept, is furnished with unlimited 
franks. Any member of Congress, who 
will accept such caurtesies, can get unlimited 
free transportation over the railroads. 
There is a costly railroad lobby maintained 
in this city to look after this and other 
matters. Meantime the telegraph monopoly 
maintains its exorbitant tariff upon the 
general business interests of the country, 
and the railroads ignore the interstate 
commerce commission, unchallenged by 
Congress. So long as members of Congress 
do not feel the burden of exorbitant 
telegraph and railroad fares, what incentive 
is there to action on their part? 

It is a singular and suggestive fact that 
of all the recommendations iterated and 
reiterated by the interstate commerce com- 
mission every year for years past, the only 
one which has touched the Congressional 
conscience so far is that one which strikes 
down the ticket broker, the only barrier 
to an absolute pool of all railroads with 
absolute power to discriminate as to rates. 

These are some of the correlative reforms 
to which I hope THe CosMopoLiTaN will 
bend its great energies and abilities. 

Very truly, 
J. WM. STOKEs. 
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HlousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. &., 
April 18, 1898. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your question, 
I have to state that in my judgment a Con- 
gressman should not deal in stocks. The 
judge of a court cannot deal in the subject- 
matter of litigation before him without 
receiving the condemnation of mankind. 

The legislative branch of our government, 
by giving special privileges to certain cor- 
porations, vastly augments the value of their 
property, as was evidenced by the rise of 
sugar stocks on the passage of the Dingley 
bill. A member of Congress holding sugar 
stocks and voting for this bill, simply voted 
money into his pocket and out of the 
pocket of the man who buys sugar for use. 

Was this right or honest? I say no. 

Very truly yours, 
Jno. H. STEPHENS. 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
May 1, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Your letter is received. It 
is unquestionably true that upon certain 
matters of legislation the action of Congress 


affects values in the stock market directly 


and immediately. This is a fact of every- 
day experience. If, therefore, a Senator 
or Representative be speculating on the 
stock exchange, he is constantly tempted 
to vote money into his own pocket, with- 
out regard to the interests of the public. 
I believe, consequently, that a statute should 
be enacted prohibiting any man from directly 
or indirectly gambling on the stock ex- 
change while he is a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress. 
Very truly yours, 
H. A. Cooper. 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
May 28, 1898. 

Dear Sir: There can be no doubt that 
the influence exercised by National Legisla- 
tion on stock exchange values is well under- 
stood. Any one who will speculate in 
stocks and then by his vote in either House 
of Congress try to raise or lessen their 
value should be expelled from the Halls of 
Congress. So far as my knowledge ex- 
tends there are few members in the House 
of Representatives who speculate in stocks. 
The members are as a body well-intentioned 


and well-informed men. As a rule they 
are gentlemen who fairly represent the 
morality and intelligence of their district 
and as a rule will compare favorably with 
any other body in the world. 
Yours respectfully, 
Gro. SPALDING. 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 18, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Referring to your communi- 
cation of 16th April, on the subject of the 
propriety of members of Congress indulging 
in stock speculations, I beg to say that there 
can be among honorable men but one 
opinion about it, and that of course is 
against it. 
Yours truly, 
W. BREWER. 


U. 8. SznaTE, May 20, 1898. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 
17th inst., asking my opinion as to the 
practice of legislators indulging in the 
speculative buying or selling of stocks, I 
will say that, in my judgment, no member 
of the Congress should, either directly or 
indirectly, engage in stock speculations. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos. B. TuRLEY. 


HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 18, 1898. 
Dear Sir: I never deal in stocks or 
marginal transactions of any kind and never 
expect to do so while in public life, for 
reasons suggested by you. 
Very respectfully, 
T. W. Sms. 


HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
May 18, 1898. 

Dear Sir: No legislator should have a 
speculative interest in stocks or in any 
corporation where his duties as a legislator 
might be influenced thereby. 

That a legislator should never buy a share 
of stock or never be interested in any 
corporation would, in my opinion, be 
placing the restriction too strong. 

A man’s honor and integrity should guide 
him in all such affairs. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES W. GILLET. 
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<—,4) HE Month in England.—tThe retirement of Mr. George 
4% Bernard Shaw from the réle of dramatic critic, in which he has appeared 
successfully so many hundreds of times, is perhaps the most interesting 
recent event in the little worid of letters. For there are only about 
three dramatic critics in England, and as there is about the same number 
of dramatists, each playwright will now be left without his fair allotment 
of criticism. True, the brilliant Max Beerbohm succeeds Shaw on his 
latest organ, ‘‘The Saturday Review,’’ and, if his criticism of his predecessor’s ‘‘ Plays, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, ’’ may be taken as a sample, not without countervailing advantages 





of sane artistic judg- : ment. But Max has yet 


to prove himself serious, 
not serious does not 


be froth and bubble un- kh 


beneath. Champagne is 
effective effervescence. 
is the strength of Shaw. 


is only a guarantee of |//, 


that his disgusted fare- 
not chée¢k, but rather 
ment of his own re- 
playwriting. He has 
plays which are on a 
has been done in our 
high praise, this, for 
are tbe only civilized 
of letters do not use the 
their message to the age. 








and a humorist who is 
count. It is nothing to 
less there is an ocean 
not an adequate basis for 
The seriousness of Shaw 
His gift of self-mockery 
power. It is to be hoped 
well to the theater will 
promote, the develop- 
markable faculty for 
written at least three 
level with anything that 
day in England—no very 
England and America 
countries in which men 
stage-form to express 
Mr. Shaw, in his two 


very personal prefaces, cheerfully recognizes the deplorable public taste which is 
incapable of supporting an intellectual theater, even as cramped by the censor. It is 


rather strange to reflect that the censor exists to suppress two kinds of plays—the 
religious and the irreligious. I saw the other day in Paris Mr. Rostand’s ‘‘La 
Samaritaine, ’’ a quintessence of the finest sayings of the Gospels set in a poetic Oriental 
landscape, with Jesus himself as—save for Sarah Bernhardt—the leading figure. Such 
a play would be impossible in English. Why? Because religion is something that 
happens on Sundays in special buildings called churches. ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession, ’’ 
one of the three good plays of Mr. Shaw (for I would rechristen them, ‘‘Plays, Good 
and Middling’’), would never be licensed here. Why? Because it deals seriously with 
a topic which is only not ‘‘irreligious’’ when treated flippantly in farcical comedies. 
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‘‘Arms and the Man’’ was licensed because the censor did not perceive that it is more 
subtly iconoclastic, more radically subversive of popular ideals, than ‘‘Mrs. Warren's 
Profession,’’ which is really moral, even to the punishment of the-mother by the more 
right-minded daughter’s flouting of her and her wealth. It is on this campaign of his 
against ‘‘idealism’’ that Mr. Shaw most plumes 

himself, but here he will have to fight alone. 

True, there is a great deal of false idealism 

always with us, and the romance of war in 

particular has been largely overdone. Yet the 

romance does not disappear because knowing 

veterans carry chocolate in preference to car- 

tridges. Strip away the false romance as much 

as you please from whatever you please—the 

artificial romanticism of people fed on poetry and 

saturated with literary ideals has in all ages 

engaged the pen of the humorist—but the world Sy 

is still full of men, like Mr. Shaw, whose lives are devoted to ideals. Of course idealists 
often do the most contradictory things and make ridiculous deviations from the high- 
road of idealism, and these by-paths are the happy hunting-ground of the comic writer, 
but to sketch the by-paths rather than the high-road is to make a false picture of 
human nature, and to put in too many by-paths is, considering the mere two hours’ 
‘‘traftic of the stage,’’ to be out of perspective and proportion. The fact is, that when 
Mr. Shaw’s pen is in his hand, it is guided more by his theories than by his sense of 
art or human nature, but even more by his sense of fun than by his theories. He has 
an admirable comic gift, which runs away with him. Rarely does he produce an effect 
of naturalness. The comings and goings of his characters are frequently improbable. 
It is only in ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’ that I get a sense of reality; the characters 
being nearly all disagreeable to start with, Mr. Shaw had not to invent for them lapses 
from the ideal but was rather constrained to show what of good may coexist with 
baseness. The best of all the plays, ‘‘Candida,’’ though not entirely life-like in move- 
ment, Owes its supremacy to its gleam of poetry and imagination, to its sympathetic 
creation of the boy poet. ‘‘I no longer desire happiness: life is nobler than that.’’ In 
‘*Widowers’ Houses,’’ devoted to the scarification of those who live by the rent of 
slums, we have Dr. Trench sinking from an idealist who is horrified by such tainted 
profits into a man of the world who is satisfied to share 
them. But such a degeneration might find specious 
warrant in some of Mr. Shaw’s doctrines. As an 
apostle he is unwise to mix idealistic demands upon 
human nature with a sub-cynical analysis of this same 
human nature. To call the world to reason and 
righteousness and at the same time to suggest that 
we really only do or should only do what pleases our- 
selves, and that human nature should not be squeezed 
to fit a preconceived idealistic psychology, is to con- 
fuse your audience hopelessly. Both points of view 
may be right but they do not make a good practical 
combination. Finally it should be noted that Mr. 
Shaw's stage-directions go too far. He foreshadows 
a new kind of readable play in which the characters, 
gestures and attitudes will be described as vividly as in 
novels. In the hands of pure artists this form may 
do very well, but with Mr. Shaw, who has a whole mortuary of King Charles’s heads 
to drag into his work, the result is often more amusing than artistic. Perhaps the 
climax is reached in this fragment of ‘‘ The Man of Destiny.’’ I give Napoleon’s 
speech closing with a unique ‘‘stage direction’’ (!). ‘‘The two handkerchiefs match 
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one another. [He smells them.| The same scent. [ He flings 
them down on the table.| 1am waiting for the dispatches. I 
shall take them, if necessary, with as little ceremony as the 
handkerchief. [The scented handkerchief reappears, eighty years 
later, in M. Victorien Sardou’s drama entitled ‘Dora.’|*’ 

Mr. Max Pemberton’s popularity has been rather enhanced 
by ‘‘Kronstadt,’’ and the book has some obvious merits— 
a quick touch, a lively movement, some sharply etched 
seascapes and a certain air of novelty. To make a story of 
the great Russian fortress that guards the entrance through 
the Baltic, and to feign that its secrets are sold to England 
by an English governess, is to be ‘‘new and topical.’’ But the 
story is too patently machine-made. Given an English spy, 
it was necessary to provide her with a Russian officer who would 
love her and help her to escape the dungeon she has earned. 
But the consequent necessity of making a heroine of such a 
treacherous creature has been too much for our author; he has simply slurred over 
the moral points involved. There is a half-hearted reference to a little brother 
for whose schooling she had to provide, but this kind of morality would satisfy 
only the British stage-censor. Again, when, after some breathless adventures, the 
story threatens to flag, the lady supplies a new interest by obligingly running 
away from her lover and preserver, with the ‘‘noble’’ (and inane) idea of saving him 
by not being found with him. And this when his treason was known all along 
the route! This is the peril that besets all writers who drag characters at the heels 
of incidents instead of evolving incidents out of characters. Mr. Pemberton must 
contrive to hang his admirably invented adventures upon more specious pegs of 
personality. The Hon. Mrs. Henniker in her new book, ‘‘Sowing the Sand,”’ 
returns to her old subject of the soldier, though this time she is occupied with his 
social side, with the careless lives of gay officers that too often end in tragedy 
or are at most redeemed by a brave death in the field. It is an old, old story and I do 
not know that it was worth retelling or that Mrs. Henniker has made it so. It is 
unpromising, too, to find on the very first page such a sentence as: ‘‘It was there that 
his son Charley was born, and had spent a considerable portion of his twenty years of 
life within its grimy walls.’’ Perhaps the chief value of the story lies in the quiet 

fidelity with which it reproduces from inside observation 

people and episodes that are usually treated with 

lurid exaggeration by ignorant outsiders. There is 

a good deal of artistic selection in the brevity with 

i which a crowd of very varied characters is brought 

before us, all delicately shaded and soberly colored, 

in the compass of two hundred small pages. Phases 

of nature are sketched with as swift and sure a touch. 

‘*The marching tide ingulfs the seed sown in futility 

upon the sand. . . . Life passes—vain, obscure and 

7 dreamlike. . . . But love is among the Eternal 

Things.’’ Yes, the story is indeed a commentary upon 

pd 5 this eloquent text, but it is not so pointed, so incisive. 

It is not sufficiently concentrated upon some central episode, not sufficiently transfigured 

by artistic vision. It diffuses and wastes itself like a heap of sand, blown hither and 
thither. I. ZANGWILL. 
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